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We’ve  been  thrown  out 
of  better  places 


HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE  HAD  TO  SAY  ABOUT  DUBOIS : 

"Jules  Dubois,  47,  is  a  shrewd, 
belligerently  honest  reporter 
of  the  old  school  who  has  been 
pistol  whipped,  jailed  and  shot 
at  in  the  course  of  covering 
revolutions  in  ten  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  During  Costa 
Rica’s  1948  revolt  against  its 
pro-communist  government, 
six  Red  goons  worked  Dubois 
over  with  rifle  butts.  A  month 
later,  while  covering  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Colombia,  Dubois 
phoned  a  blow-by-blow  story 
to  the  Trib  from  a  room  in 
Bogota’s  presidential  palace 
while  insurgents  fought  in  the 
corridors.  Later,  to  get  his 
own  and  fellow  newsmen’s 
copy  to  a  cable  office,  Dubois 
ran  a  gantlet  of  machine  gun 
fire. 'He’s  absolutely  unafraid,’ 
says  Tribune  Managing  Editor 
Don  Maxwell.  'He  scares  us 
with  the  situations  he  gets 
into.’  ’’ 

—  TIME  Magazine 
April  15 


Jules  dubois,  Latin  American  correspondent  for 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  on  April  2  was  barred 
from  the  Dominican  republic  by  order  of  the  dic¬ 
tator,  Gen.  Trujillo.  Mr.  Dubois  is  chairman  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  association.  His  committee  recommended  that 
two  of  Trujillo’s  newspapers  be  suspended  from  the 
organization  because  freedom  of  the  press  is  non¬ 
existent  in  Trujillo’s  country.  The  association  voted 
a  stronger  order,  expelling  the  Trujillo  papers. 

"Under  the  circumstances,”  said  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torially  on  April  5,  "Mr.  Dubois  must  consider  it  an 
honor  to  be  denied  Dominican  hospitality.  He  has 
been  penalized  for  possessing  principles.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  Tribune  correspondents  have 
proved  that  independence  does  not  commend  itself 
to  dictators.  A  couple  of  our  men  were  expelled  from 
Mussolini’s  Italy  for  writing  the  truth  about  fascism.” 


Jules  Dubois  is  representative  of  the  men  of  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  on  the  job  in  the  key  news  centers 
of  the  world  for  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 

The  news  which  those  in  power  do  not  want  pub¬ 
lished  is  the  news  that  Americans  need  in  order  to 
protect  their  interests.  It  is  the  kind  they  get  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune— and  in  other  newspapers  served 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
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TOTAL  HOUSTON  CITY  ZONE 


THE  NEW  COMPLETE  POLITZ 
STUDY  OF  CHARACTERISTICS 
OP  THE  HOUSTON  MARKET 
IS  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE 
CHRONICLE  GENERAL 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
OR  YOUR  BRANHAM 
REPRESENTATIVE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  meeting, 

Van  Cleve  Hotel,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

April  28-May  4— Journalism  Week,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

April  29 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting.  Executive  Committee, 
Toronto. 

April  29-May  1st — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

April  29-May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  special  City  Editors  Semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  30 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

May  I  — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.  I 
May  I — Marquette  University  Third  Advertising  Conference,  Brooks  ^ 
Memorial  House,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

May  2-4— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
western  regional  conference,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  3-4— Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  4— Journalism  Day,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

May  4 — Ohio  United  Press  Editors,  Spring  meeting,  Deshler-HIlton 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  4-5— Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  meeting, 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

May  4-5 — United  Press  Editors  of  West  Virginia,  annual  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg  Country  Club,  Parkersburg,  W,  Va. 

May  5 — The  Associated  Press  of  Georgia,  annual  meeting.  Bon  Air 
Hotel,  Augusta. 

May  5-6— Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circuletion,  School  of 
Journalism,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

May  5-9 — Carribbean  Area  Press  Serrylnar,  International  House,  New 
Crieans,  La. 

May  6— Cverseas  Press  Club  of  America,  18th  annual  Awards  dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

May  6-8 — Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers.  42nd  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

May  6-8 — Photojournalism  Conference,  first  annual.  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

May  8  -10 — Pacific  Northwest  National  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  44th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

May  9-11  — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  Spring  conference.  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton,  New  York. 

May  10 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 

May  10-11 — Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Spring  meeting, 
Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson,  N.C. 

May  1 1  — United  Press  Broadcasters  Association  of  Connecticut,  Sun 
Valley  Acres,  Meriden,  Conn. 

May  12  — Florida  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members  annual  meet- 
Ing,  Casa  Linda  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

May  12-13 — Kansas  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Manhattan,  Kas. 
May  12-1  4 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Cfficers, 
National  Spring  conference,  Atlanta  Blltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  12-1  5— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  27th  annual 
convention,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Crieans,  La. 

May  13  — Society  of  the  Silurians,  Spring  dinner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

May  14-15— I  owa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Spring  meeting, 
Savery  Hotel,  Des  Moines. 

May  14-  6— International  Press  Institute,  sixth  general  assembly,  Carlton 
Hotel,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 

May  17-  8 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  first  con¬ 
vention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  18-19  —South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Wade 
Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

May  20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  24-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Alexander 
Hotel,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

May  25 — California  Associated  Press  Television-Radio  Association 
meeting,  Beverly-Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

May  25— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association  meeting.  Wagon 
Wheel  Lodge,  Beloit,  Wis. 
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patented  and  Registered  and  Contenta  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  Editor  A  P“^ 
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THE  Evening  Leader 


U.P.  welcomes  to  its  newswires 
five  forward-looking  dailies, 
all  in  Ohio: 


The  Bellefontoine  Examiner, 
Delphos  Daily  Herald,  Niles 
Daily  Times,  St.  Mary's 
Evening  Leader,  Shelby  Globe. 
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World  Coverage  •  Big  By-line  Features  •  Regional  News 
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P  L’BLISher-Editor  Al  Bennett,  Atchison  (Kas.)  Globe,  re¬ 
ports  that  Jim  Howe,  lifelong  AP  foreign  correspondent  who 
now  lives  in  retirement  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  waited  40 
years  to  see  two  of  his  war  front  dispatches  in  print.  They 
appeared  on  page  one  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  of  Nov. 
11,  1918,  a  page  that  was  reproduced  in  the  Bee’s  recent 
centennial  edition.  Jim  is  the  son  of  the  late  E.  W.  Howe, 
“Sage  of  Potato  Hill,”  who  founded  the  Atchison  Globe  in 
1877.  Incidentally,  Dartmouth’  library  has  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  E.  W.  Howe,  gifts  from  George  Matthew  Adams, 
columnist  and  syndicate  head,  who  recently  added  two  more 
signed  editions  to  his  Ed  Howe  gifts. 

— llhatted  with  Clifton  Daniel,  Mew  York  Times,  about  places 
and  people  in  his  and  my  home  state  (N.C.)  at  Look  Island 
University’s  Georite  K.  Polk  Awards  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  As  a  former  correspondent  in  Berne,  London,  Teheran, 
Bonn  and  Moscow,  he  lectured  on  foreign  affairs  at  Town  Hall 
this  week  ....  Ex-newsman  Welhourn  Kelley,  who  worked  on 
the  old  Atlanta  Georgian  and  for  the  AP  in  New  York,  is  author 
of  “Alabama  Empire’’  (Rinehart  &  f'o.),  a  fast-mo\ing 

historical  novel  of  the  wild  Alabama  country  of  1790  .  .  .  An 
embryonic  group  of  alumni  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  known  as  “The  63  Association,’’  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  gave  its  first  annual  Green  Eye  Shade 
award  to  Fred  W.  Jones,  oldest  living  ex-staffer  of  the  J.  of  C, 
which  itself  is  1.30.  President  of  the  group  is  Joseph  J.  Diiome, 
Public  Relations  Department.  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law. 

— E  &  P  Circulation  Director  George  S.  McBride  sent  out  a  circula¬ 
tion  letter  saying  “Elwin,  our  bookkeeper”  has  dollars-and-cents  in 
his  eyes  and  once  remarked,  “The  nicest  gift  I  could  ever  receive  is 
a  two-pound  box  of  money.”  So  Steve  Keegan,  Variety,  sent  “Elwin” 
650  pennies  in  a  plastic  bag — much  more  than  two  pounds  of  the 
spending  stuff  ....  The  novel  about  a  brilliant  journalist  who  hit 
the  skids  and  then  staged  a  comeback,  “For  the  Life  of  Me,”  (Double¬ 
day)  by  James  H.  Richardson,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  city  editor,  has 
been  bought  for  a  movie  ....  Ava  Gardner,  a  movie  maid,  haughtily 
told  Dave  Robinson,  AP  reporter  at  New  York  International  Airport: 
“No,  I  have  nothing  to  say — no  matter  what  I  tell  you,  you’ll  only 
make  up  what  you  want  to  print,  anyhow.”  He,  happily,  boarded  the 
plane  and  without  mincing  matters  informed  the  lady  she  had  slan¬ 
dered  him  by  casting  aspersions  upon  his  newsgathering  abilities  .  .  . 
John  Barrow,  IN.S,  Chicago,  who  writes  the  regular  “On  the  Parents’ 
Side”  feature,  composed  a  poignant  piece  when  his  daughter,  Barbara, 
8,  recovered  after  being  at  the  brink  of  death  for  10  days  as  the 
result  of  having  been  struck  by  an  auto. 
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Glynn  Harvey,  news  editor.  The  Asphalt  Institute,  University 
of  Maryland,  (College  Park: 

“As  an  alumnus  of  the  Henry  Minott  School  of  Journalism,  I  have 
enjoyed  his  dalliances  with  the  mother  tongue  in  your  column.  Actual¬ 
ly,  any  staffer  at  the  Boston  bureau  of  the  UP  who  tried  to  palm 
off  one  of  those  polysyllabic  teasers  in  my  day  would  have  received  30 
lashes  from  the  cutting  tongue  of  Henry,  himself,  one  of  the  genuinely 
great  wire  service  editors.  The  bureau  escutcheon  in  those  days  bore 
a  bowl  of  Puffed  Rice  rampant  on  a  field  of  periods,  with  the 
legend:  Keep  it  crisp.  Make  it  crackle. 

“Incidentally,  your  column  is  a  pleasant  pot-pourri  of  news  and 
shop-talk.  I  enjoy  your  frequent  references  to  North  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  and  newsmen.  I  spent  four  delightful  years  in  the  North 
State  as  editor  of  the  Pinehurst  Outlook  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  Star.” 

Barney  Glazer,  Twenlielli  Century  .News  Syndicate,  Sherman 
Oaks,  Calif.: 

“In  your  April  6  column,  you  mention  Henry  Minott,  UP,  Boston, 
who  includes  in  his  list  of  commonly  misspelled  words:  coconut.  Zowie, 
and  right  after  I  had  done  a  feature  story  about  the  reconstruction  and 
redecoration  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  and  I  spelled  it  Cocoanut  through¬ 
out!  I  jumped  for  my  dictionary,  Ray,  and  there  it  was  in  Funk  and 
Wagnall’s  New  College  Standard  Dictionary — ‘coconut’  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  section  ‘also  cocoanut.’  Saved  by  the  footnote!  I  know 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  would  hate  to  think  they’ve  been  spelling  their  own 
name  wrong  ever  since  their  opening  in  1921.” 

Murray  Powers,  managing  editor,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal : 

“There’ll  be  no  more  SHRDLUs  in  our  paper.  We  just  killed 
‘Mrs.  Nancy  SHRDLU’  in  our  obituary  column.” 
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A  distinguished  citation  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 


THE  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
COUNTY  SEAT  SERVING  GOSHEN 
AND  VICINITY  7,745  COPIES 


Represented  nationally  by  ALLBN-KLAPP 


GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


F.  L.  HASCALL,  Publisher 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS, 
THE  LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
&  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
COMBINED  CIRCULATION  IS  NOW... 


f 

...IN  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE 
HOME  AREAS  OF  THE  NATION’S 
NUMBER  ONE  MARKET! 


This  is  an  increase  of  130,935  (46.7%)  in  the  past  5  years. 

Aim  your  message  at  the  cream  of  the  New  York  Market  area 
with  this  big  concentrated  circulation  which  is  mostly 
home-delivered,  right  into  the  homes  where  buying  begins  . . 
and  what  homes  . . .  for  the  greater  part  they  are  1  and  2- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  families  with  the  highest  income 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  Let  us  tell  you  more! 


LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS  274,204 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  92,217 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  45,959 

ABC  Publisher's  Slolemenis  — 1  si  Ouorler,  1957  subject  to  audit. 

National  Advertising  Office  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
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Red  China  Solution 


CECRETARY  of  State  Dulles  told  his  news  conference  Tuesday 
^  that  the  Administration  is  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  way  to 
permit  U.S.  newsmen  to  go  to  Red  China.  He  said,  however,  that  no 
one  has  come  up  with  a  solution  and  he  asked  for  suggestions  from 
news  people. 

NIr.  Dulles  went  further  this  week  than  ever  before  in  conceding 
that  news  of  Red  China  ■should  be  covered  for  Americans  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  be  seeks  the  answers  to  two  questions  which  seem  impor¬ 
tant  to  him:  In  issuing  passports,  how  do  you  tell  the  difference 
between  legitimate  news  correspondents  and  businessmen  who  may 
want  to  go  for  other  reasons;  and  how'  do  you  limit  the  number  of 
newsmen  who  may  go? 

It  shouldn’t  be  too  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  reporter 
who  has  a  legitimate  assignment  from  a  responsible  news  gathering 
organization  to  go  to  Red  China  and  other  people  who  may  want  to 
go  on  their  own  just  because  it  seems  like  a  good  idea.  Also,  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  number  is  completely  unnecessary  because  after  the  initial 
rush  of  requests  for  passports  and  visas  for  that  purpose  the  volume 
will  slide  off  to  almost  nothing.  There  aren’t  more  than  a  half  dozen 
U.S.  news  organizations  that  will  want  to  have  a  permanent  represen¬ 
tative  in  Red  China  or  that  can  afford  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  Red  China  appears  insurmountable 
to  some  people  in  the  State  Department  because  they  cannot  get 
away  from  the  notion  that  the  travels  of  newsmen  are  a  factor  in 
foreign  policy  and  they  are  therefore  instruments  of  that  policy. 

If  the  policy  makers  would  only  admit  that  there  is  no  logical 
connection  between  covering  world  news  for  the  American  people 
and  the  fine  art  of  diplomacy,  then  we  would  have  a  solution. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  State  Department  get  back  to  funda¬ 
mentals  and  issue  a  statement  something  like  this:  “It  never  had  been, 
never  will  be,  and  is  not  now  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  government 
to  restrict  news  correspondents  in  their  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  news 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  U.S.  government  believes  in  and  up¬ 
holds  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  read  news  of  all  countries 
of  the  world  as  reported  impartially  by  American  newsmen.  The 
United  States  objects  to  censorship  and  travel  restrictions  imposed  by 
some  other  countries  on  their  own  newsmen  iis  well  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  both  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  high  principles  of  world 
freedom  of  information.” 

Open  Meetings 

XXEARTIEST  congratulations  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  for  taking  one  more 
giant  step  in  the  direction  of  open  meetings  at  the  convention. 

Until  1944  all  sessions  of  the  annual  ANPA  conventions  were 
closed  to  the  press.  That  year  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was 
opened  up.  In  1946  the  Wednesday  morning  session  was  declared 
open.  Until  now  Wednesday  has  been  the  only  day  of  the  three-day 
convention  so  conducted. 

This  year  ANPA  moves  again  in  the  right  direction  by  opening 
to  reporters  its  Thursday  morning  session. 

It  has  always  seemed  inconsistent  to  us  that  the  most  important 
group  of  newspaper  people  in  the  country  who  are  continually  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  rights  of  their  reporters  to  cover  the  news,  and  who  are 
constitutionally  opposed  to  executive  sessions  in  government  and  other 
places,  should  hold  their  own  meetings  under  such  circumstances. 

Some  day  we  hope  to  see  the  Tuesday  group  sessions  opened 
also  to  make  it  a  completely  “glass  house”  convention. 


Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  .  .  , 

— I  Timothy,  FI;  12, 
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Headlines: 


Batteries  Stolen,  Youths  Charged.  — 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 


Plane  Stuck  in  Sky  for  Six  Hours.  — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News. 


Fondling  Vies  With  Curley  for  Hospi¬ 
tal  Honors. — Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


Purcell  Boy  Hanged  While  Playing 
r^ies. — Oklahoma  Citg  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman. 


Area  Youths  Place  In  Swine  Show. — 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Morning  Democrat. 


Secrets  of  Charm :  Leave  Trousers 
Home  When  You  Travel. — Charleston 
('V,  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


letters 


CONTUIVED  QUOTES 

Lesson  1  in  the  course  on  “Telephone 
Techniques”  described  on  Page  106  (April 
20)  shoidd  be  never  to  do  what  reporter 
Fred  Treesh  has  described  a  journalism 
student  as  doing— “Methodical  questioning 
of  his  news  source— on  his  typewriter.” 

The  typewriter  may  be  fine  for  taking 
stories  from  a  leg  man,  or  handouts  from 
a  publicity  agent  who’s  anxious  to  get  his 
story  into  the  paper.  But  pecking  away  at 
a  typewriter  is  just  about  the  bt*st  possible 
way  to  discourage  a  valuable  news  source 
from  giving  a  relaxed  and  candid  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  facts.  The  stenographer- 
repx)rter  will  get  a  lot  of  contrived  quotes 
designed  for  publication,  but  he  won’t  get 
the  story. 

Eric  .Sandahi. 

Political  Editor, 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 

K EASON  FOK  ZEAL 

It  is  not  the  “height  of  prcsumptnoiis 
self-impKirtanee,”  as  Mr.  deTamowskv  al¬ 
leges  ( April  20 ) ,  for  members  of  the  White 
House  Press  Corps  to  wish  to  keep  the 
President  in  sight  at  all  possible  times. 

They  cover  his  departures  and  arrivals 
wherever  he  is  going  as  part— and  an 
essential  part— of  their  jobs. 

Presidents  have  been  assassinated,  you 
know.  .\nd  there  could  be  an  unfortunate 
accident  involving  the  Presid«*nt’s  plane  or 
car. 

That’s  the  reason  for  their  zeal— not  anv 
idea  that  they  are  as  impxirtant  as  he.  In 
fact,  they  love  been  known  to  risk  their 
lives  in  order  that  Reader  deTamowskv  be 
kept  informed. 

Patrick  Kki.i.y 

.\ugu.st(i  ( Ca. )  Herald 

•FKEE  TKADE’  LINE 

Your  itlitorial,  “Iron  Curtain  USA.” 
(April  6)  with  which  I  fully  agree,  is 
extremely  interesting  to  tho.se  who  .seek 
adeepuate  tariff  protection  for  American  in¬ 
dustries  beset  bv  low-wage  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Your  editorial  piints  out  that  by  refusing 
pMTinission  to  repxirters  to  visit  China  thi> 
Government  “has  made  newsmen  an  in- 
stniment  of  national  pKiliey.”  I  hopie  this 
will  be  noted  bv  ncwspapiers  which  have 
glibly  followed  the  “free  trade”  lin«‘.  They 
now  ought  to  be'  more  sympathetic  toward 
U.S.  industries  whose  tariff  protection  has 
been  bartered  away  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  “expierts”  under  the  misnamed  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program.  The  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  for  the  newsmen  and  the  impxirt- 
hit  industries:  both  are  being  used  as  in- 
stniments  of  national  policy. 

Gordon  Graham 

National  As.sociation  of 
Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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NEGLECTED  FIELD 

While  the  editorial  department  may  be 
aware  of  the  larger  issues  involved  in 
developing  a  teen-age  readership,  we  have 
not  witnessed,  with  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  a  great  deal  of  carry-through  on  the 
part  of  the  advertising  department.  \Vith 
TV  and  magazines  and  radio  carrying  the 
bulk  of  teen-age  advertising,  it  gives  one 
pause  to  reflect  on  why  newspapers  have, 
in  many  instances,  neglected  this  field. 

Eugene  Gii.rkrt 

■342  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  \.  Y. 

YOUTH  APPRECIATION 

We  can  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Beesley 
(April  6)  that  the  label  of  teen-ager  seems 
to  be  synonymous  with  juvenile  delinquent. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  and,  of 
course,  it  will  depend  on  ihe  news  media 
to  counteract  that  attitude. 

Youth  Appreciation  Week,  Nov.  4-10,  is 
a  one-week  period  in  which  Optimist  Clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  attempt  to  publicly  recognize  the  95% 
of  today’s  youth  who  are  normal,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Rai.pii  |.  Genties 

Optimist  International, 

St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

NOT  TOUGH  ENOUGH 

1  refer  to  vonr  story  about  being  banned 
Iron)  the  Dominican  Ri-public.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  Otilio  Ulate  it  must  lie  rec'orded 
that  at  no  time  has  he  insisted  that  there 
is  freedom  of  the  pri'ss  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  On  the  contrary.  He  has  felt 
that  in  NovemlK'r,  195.5,  at  New  Orleans 
we  wc're  not  tough  enough  with  Trujillo. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that,  being  at 
New  Orleans,  he  did  not  express  his  views 
there  at  that  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the'  Press  of  the  lAPA,  Ulate 
concurred  in  the  action  recommended  last 
year  to  suspe-nd  the-  newspapers  El  Caribe 
and  Lm  Sacion  of  Ciudad  Trujillo.  That 
recommendation  was  drafted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  which  was  held  in 
.San  Jos«‘.  Costa  Rica,  just  prior  to  our 
board  meeting  at  Bermuda.  At  the  Havana 
meeting  of  the  committee,  Ulate  ratified 
the  position  adopted  by  the  committee  that 
the  action  to  suspend  those  newspapers 
was  still  pending. 

He  did  not  deign  to  attend  the  meriting 
of  the  committee  which  was  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  just  prior  to  the  recent  San  Jose 
meeting  of  the  board.  Neither  did  he 
forward  his  views  or  comments  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  committee  nor  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  report. 

Jin.ES  Dubois 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
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CLIPPING  FROM 

MAT  SERVICE  BOOK  .  .  . 

^  SHARP  BLOW-UPS 

* 

^  * 

NO  FLAT  CAST 

"  TO  FIT  ANY  LAYOUT 

.....  .  ■  J  .'7-.-:.Ligs 

VOSS-CASIMER’S  /GROCERY)  8  COL.  X  22  "-NOV.  1,  1956  ,  / 

wol^topt  row  fl*»  <hock-o«** C0M»*»«  cow»*  VO$S-CA$«*£t  i  Hixon's  Drip  or  Regular 

(VtRTOAV  lOW  mci%  oro  AO>  m^o  cheoco.  Hm,  f«  PlANNEO  Ihw  .or  P  P  F  P 

So  4  row -o»«  to  >H«*>  *oo4  eo*H  Mm  ot«  koochou*  oowh 

g..*  VOSS-CAStMH  S  I  C  A  o  rowod  O*  *k00»>09  kk  a  m 

YOU  U  U  CLAO  YOU  OtO' 

Much-More  Freestorre 

^  ™!“  PEACHES. 


NEW  ERA 

POTATO 

CHIPS 

TWIN  MCK 


Fudge  •  White  -  Yellow  -  Orange  Coke  Mixes 

PILLSBURY’S . 


Mb.  7i 
I  con  I ' 

No.21  9 
con  m 

.  Pkg.  2 


17-01.  Pkg. 


5PRY  or  ^ 

5V^  CRISCO . 3.b  co„8 


Check  and  Compare  These 
“GUARANTEED  SAVINGS ’’  EVERYDAY  LOW  PRICES  . .  . 

imwnii  t  ^ 

Tomato  Juice . tr  28‘  Apple  Butter . 25* 

Itrlif  I  l»N  0  loh« 

Sweet  Potatoes . .  c  23‘  Honey . 33‘ 

Pie  Mix . Chili  Sauce . •^.21' 

Asparagus . . .  23‘  Mayonnaise . 7  39‘ 

Tomatoes . 23‘  Skippy . »  57‘ 

Tomato  Paste . 9‘  Freshrap . «•. » 18* 

Tomato  Sauce . .  8*  Plates . 2  rb,  35* 

M«e«  IrW  iMWwaf  Irtwin 

Choc.  Chip  Cookies . 29*  Gerber’s . 18* 

Chili  Con  Came . 25*  Molasses . >..^23* 


EVERBEST  -  PURE 

GRAPE  JAM 

20-02.  Jar  29° 


VOSS-CASIMER’S 
WALGREEN  AGENCY 
DRUG  STORE 


Twwr  Cgww***  *** 

HILL’S  BROS.  COFFEE 

FROM  RAGE  17 

4  cowon  without  couwon 

QOc  I  $1  n 


M.03 


HARDWARE  DEPT. 

tT  MODULAR  OtIMAND 
Wf  REPEAT  THIS  OFFER: 

D*«*f  W«H  UoHU  WIfYDGff 
NATIONAL 

EN-AR-CO 

MiytoM  Olpt*!  Tpp* 

ANTI-FREEZE 


O’BRIEN  PAINTS 

Tpetwr*  ond  Ifp*  *v*Tr  to»t»  or  ••  N 
lot  yow  tr««  o*  cItorQ*  gaoWw*  coAtTprswAl 

LIONEL  TRAINS 

■glW  Usf . •»•«»  19.95 

SUNREAM  APPLIANCES 

Ftfll  Swiwctiww  •! 

TAg  A««t  tiGCtrU  ApW^afKOs  M«4« 


table  Rin . . . 

meat  and  POULTRY 

l^low  Creek  Whole  or  Shook  End 

Smoked  Hams.chdS 

Creek  4  fo  A-lb.  Average 

Smoked Picnicsbb  35 

Yellow  Creek 

SKINLESS  FRANKS  ^  45 

Flee  Brond 

SLICED  BACON.... „  39 

Uoti  J  to  3-lb.  /l„ro9, 

PORK  LOIN  ROAST.  39! 

Srooll  leon 

SPARE  RIBS . ,  49. 

Blue  Bonnet 

OLEOMARGARINET.  55* 


ENTIRE  PAGE  AD 
SET  WITHOUT  A 
MAGAZINE  LIFT 
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ANGLES,  BOXES, 
BORDERS  RULED  IN 
NO  MITERING, 

NO  SAWING, 

NO  FITTING 


FRESH  PRODUCE  - 

iu..^An...  ••  t  BiIphA  b»  BnoHoa 

TniMFRijlT...6.29*  APPLES . 4. ..35* 

IfMb  (tng  ■W.rrp  Vm  ■eckbW*  ANrii*  S<M 

CABBAGE .  4*  CAULIFLOWER.. ...25* 


Um  Tgwp  CKff  mm  Dreef  t  Hmmwmrm  Pwr«K«»«« 

Voss-Gsimer’s 

SUPER  MARKET 

3410  WESTERN  AVENUE 


LAST  MINUTE 
REVISIONS  JUST 
PASTED  IN  PLACE 


SYNDICATE  PROOF 
JUST  FINGERED  IN 
PLACE,  NO 
MORTISING  NEEDED 
FOR  REVISIONS 


SIGNATURE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  PORTION 
OF  THE  AD 
READILY  PICKED  UP 
AND  RE-USED 


Why  you  should  use 


FOTOSETTER  COMPOSITION 
FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


The  use  of  Fotosetter  composition  by  newspapers  is  increasing.  Many 
present  costly  time-consuming  composing  room  operations,  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  display  advertising,  are  being  eliminated.  Here’s  why: 


•  Fotosetter  methods  are  far  more  flexible  than  hot  metal  procedures. 
Angles,  boxes,  circles,  make  up  around  illustrations  and  other  pres¬ 
ent  time-consuming  operations  are  quickly  and  easily  done  the 
Fotosetter  way. 

•  Fotosetter  methods  can  eliminate  the  need  for  making  flat  casts  or 
individual  engravings,  pulling  repro  proofs  and  other  operations 
required  when  illustrations,  reverses,  screened  type  and  type  over¬ 
lays  are  involved. 

•  White  space  is  free.  Unlike  conventional  methods  which  require 
white  space  to  be  built  up  of  leads,  slugs  and  strip  material,  you 
“set”  it  on  the  Fotosetter  by  turning  a  dial  or  merely  fingering 
copy  in  place. 

•  Fotosetter  saves  valuable  floor  space  in  that  it  eliminates  type  stor¬ 
age  cabinets,  material  cases,  remelting  and  recasting  equipment, 
mortising  and  mitering  machines,  slug  strippers  and  saws. 


•  Fotosetter  cuts  the  required  inventory  of  matrices  and  magazines 
by  as  much  as  85%.  Remember . . .  each  font  of  Fotosetter  matrices 
can  set  fourteen  different  point  sizes  of  type. 

•  Fotosetter  gives  you  a  wider  range  of  type  sizes,  from  3  pt  through 
54  pt,  from  one  single-keyboard  machine  without  enlarging.  Every 
Fotosetter  is  a  mixer  machine. 

•  Complete  ads  or  portions  can  be  picked  up  and  re-used  without 
loss  of  quality. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1 ,  New  York 

Chicago.  San  Franasco,  Los  Angeles.  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Foloscller  is  a  registered  trademark  •  Fotosetter  Futura  and  Times  Roman 


travel  over  a  Jampol  track  system  and  transfer  tables 
of  Feralun  non-slip  material.  Jampol  Stereoplate 
Handling  Equipment  will  automatically  speed  plates 
from. the  shavers  to  the  presses  and  will  move  used 
plates  back  to  the  Stereo  Department. 

Mailroom  and  loading  platform  are  completely  Jam¬ 
pol  equipped.  Feeder  conveyors  will  deliver  stacks  to 
the  automatic  wire  tying  machines.  Through  spiral 
chutes  bundles  will  be  transferred  to  the  platform 
belt  conveyors,  which  in  turn,  will  distribute  bundles 
along  its  entire  length  to  individual  truck  loaders. 
Jampol  Movable  Type  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders 
will  transfer  the  bundles  into  waiting  delivery  trucks. 


The  new  multi-million  dollar  plant  of  the  famous 
Boston  Globe,  when  opened,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  ever  constructed  to  serve  a 
leading  American  community. 

Located  in  suburban  Boston,  with  broad  highways 
leading  to  all  corners  of  its  trading  area  Globe  read¬ 
ers  w'ill  be  assured  of  getting  their  favorite  news¬ 
paper  without  delay.  In  the  plant  interior,  Jampol 
scientifically  engineered  equipment  will  answer 
many  conveying  problems  from  the  Reelroom  right 
to  the  street  delivery  truck  service  platform. 

P'rom  Reelroom  to  Presses,  dollies  of  newsprint  will 


•  Stereotype  Plate  Pneumatic  Drops 

•  Stereotype  Plate  Electric  Elevators 

•  Stereotype  Plate  Pressroom  Conveyors 

•  Newsprint  Chutes 

•  Newsprint  Elevators 

•  Newsprint  Pneumatic  Drops 

•  Newsprint  Conveyors 


LIST  OF  JAMPOL  PRODUCTS 

•  Newsprint  Track  Systems 

•  Newsprint  Transfer  Tables 

•  Newsprint  Dollies 

•  Mailroom  Loose  Stack  Conveyors 

•  Mailroom  Bundle  Conveyors 

•  Mailroom  Tables 

•  Mailroom  Bundle  Spiral  Chutes 


•  Mailroom  Wire  Tying  Machine 

Feeder  Conveyors 

•  Mailroom  Pushers  (Milwaukee 

Journal  Feeder  Mechanism) 

•  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders 

•  Press  Floors 


H  e  will  he  glnd  to  discuss 
the  application  of  JAM¬ 
POL  METHODS  &  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  to  your  problem. 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  iNC 


728-742  61st  STREET, 


BROOKLYN  20,  N.  Y. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


Tel  YUkon  6  7fi25 


NEW  INVITING  DESIGNS 


IRIS  LANE  dress  patterns  are  created  by  a  group  of  highly-skil 
experience  in  the  field  of  publication  patterns  and  home  sewing, 
daily  dress  pattern  service  will  bring  renewed  interest  to  your  won 
reader  response. 

IRIS  LANE  dress  patterns  are  created  exclusively  for  use  by 
publication. 

Charts  accompanying  IRIS  LANE  patterns  (which  includes  the 
special  PATT-O-RAMA  instruction  chart)  give  the  easiest  possible 
directions  to  follow.  Service  is  available  for  daily  use  with  one- 
column  mats  of  the  art.  We  are  still  holding  the  price  down  to 
35c  delivered  to  your  readers. 

STAR  FASHION  PATTERNS  A 

STAR  FASHION  PATTERNS  bring  to 

your  readers  high-fashion  appeal  with  new  z' 

designs  that  are  fresh,  stimulating  and  yC  jT 

exciting.  Here  are  attractive  fashions  that  » 

will  add  brilliance  and  class  to  your  \  \ 

weekend  women’s  section  or  magazine.  \  \ 

They  are  released  for  one-time-per-week  \  \ 

publication  with  tw'o-column  mats  and  \  \ 

photo  prints  of  the  art  for  ease  in  impro- 
vising  in  larger  or  smaller  space,  as 

required.  In  keeping  with  the  high-fashion  ^  \ 

appeal  and  exceptional  service  to  readers.  ^ Mm 

these  patterns  might  normally  sell  for  S2 

and  S3  each,  but  because  of  large  volume  Lflit 

we  are  still  able  to  keep  the  cost  to  ■*  *  ""ill 

readers  down  to  only  50c  each.  \ 

STAR  patterns  keep  pace  with  the  chang-  y  X  # 

ing  current  fashion  trends  and  they  are  /  ‘  %  //  * 

serviced  to  readers  with  simple,  easy-to-  /  ’  ^  *  ll  • 

follow  instructions.  /  *  ^  ♦  jy. 

These  fashions  reflect  intrinsic  beauty  and  /* 

fill  the  need  for  smart,  inexpensive,  femi-  ^  n  . 

nine  apparel. 

MARTHA  MADISON  NEEDLEWORK 

The  MARTHA  MADISON  NEEDLE¬ 
WORK  SERVICE  combines  all  the 


.  many 

fascinating  ideas  of  color  transfers,  needlework,  crochet,  and  embroidery.  Each  and 
every  pattern  is  created  exclusively  for  publication  use. 

The  MARTHA  MADISON  SERVICE  offers  to  your  readers  at  only  25c  these  freshly 
created  and  exclusive  patterns  covering  ideas  for  almost  every  conceivable  need.  It 
IS  the  most  complete  needlework  service  available  today. 

Simple  exacting  instructions  are  supplied  to  your  readers  with  each  pattern. 

Service  is  for  daily  use  with  one-column  mats  of  illustrations. 

None  of  these  GFC  patterns  are  offered  through  retail  outlets.  Every  design 
is  EXCLUSIVE  for  you  in  your  territory. 

If  yonr  pattern  returns  are  not  greatly  exceeding  those  from  comparable  months  of  last  year  we  suggest  you  investigate 
these  pattern  services  now.  A  collect  wire  will  bring  to  you  (without  obligation)  sample  releases  and  other  details  of  our 
profit-sharing  plan. 


Martha  Madison 
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Standard  11- Pica  Column 
Meets  Opposition  in  ANPA 


3-Day  Debate  On  Controversial 
Subject  Reaches  No  Conclusion 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Standardization  of  the  11-pica  column  width,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
ran  into  serious  opposition  in  running  debates  on  three  days 
of  the  71st  annual  ANPA  convention,  which  closed  Thursday. 
Debate  on  the  controversial 


subject  began  in  group  meetings 
of  publishers  in  three  different 
circulation  classifications  on 
Tuesday  and  gathered  such 
momentum  Wednesday  that 
ANPA  President  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
tteript-Telegram,  and  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams  had 
to  shut  off  the  discussion  to 
continue  the  prepared  program. 
They  were  able  to  do  so  only 
after  promising  another  debate 
period  Thursday. 

President  Dwight  began 
Thursday’s  session  writh  an  ex¬ 
position  of  his  personal  situa¬ 
tion,  explaining  that  his  own 
newspaper  is  in  a  non-metro¬ 
politan  market. 

“We  should  be  realistic  about 
the  fact  that  national  advertis¬ 
ing  begins  in  big  cities  and  the 
next  step  is  for  it  to  go  to 
smaller  papers,”  he  said.  “We 
have  competition  from  other 
media  of  communications.  Our 
customers  tell  us  we  are  foisting 
on  them  extra  expense  because 
of  the  many  sizes  of  plates  they 
must  make.  A  11-pica  general 
standard  is  being  forced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  particularly  the 
cost  of  newsprint. 

“No  pressure  has  been  placed 
on  me  to  change  column  width 
as  larger  papers  have  done,”  he 
continued.  “But  I  want  all  the 
national  advertising  I  can  get 
and  don’t  want  barriers  to  get¬ 
ting  it.  1  don’t  relish  the  invest¬ 
ment  required  to  go  to  11  picas, 
but  1  may  have  to  do  so,  know- 
ing  newsprint  savings  will  not 


be  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
changeover.  The  ANPA  does 
not  tell  me  what  to  do,  all  it 
does  is  to  tell  me  about  the 
present  complications.  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  a  calculated  risk  in  holding 
my  competitive  position  by 
keeping  the  11.6-pica  column.” 

Willard  C.  Worcester,  Central 
Newspapers,  which  publish  three 


small  Indiana  dailies,  observed 
that  it  is  difficult  for  small  news¬ 
papers  to  get  national  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  He  said  he  did  not 
propose  for  his  newspapers  not 
to  be  in  a  position  to  get  that 
copy.  He  said  he  realized  the 
cost  of  making  the  change  but 
intends  to  make  it. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  complained  that  all 
of  the  discussions  had  dealt  only 
with  the  width  of  the  column 
and  not  with  9-point  type  or  the 
number  of  columns  to  the  page. 

William  L.  Fanning,  West¬ 
chester  County  (N.Y.)  Publish¬ 
ers,  pointed  out  that  165  papers 
are  using  12-pica  columns  and 
said  that  too  much  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  11. 


^Limited  TraveV 
Idea  Is  Rebuffed 

Limited  press  coverage  of 
Red  China  is  not  acceptable, 
ANPA  President  William 
Dwight  said  this  week,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles.  (See  page  21.) 

Mr.  Dwight  said;  “The 
Secretary  refers  to  ‘limited 
travel.’  In  the  thinking  of 
the  American  newspapermen 
there  is  no  such  thing  as 
limiting  the  right  to  know.” 

“When  we  went  to  11.6  those 
papers  that  used  12  floated  ads,” 
he  observed.  “If  some  go  to  11, 
others  can  float.  I  object  to  the 
way  this  was  sold  on  the  basis 
of  other  media  used. 

“I’ll  not  reduce  my  column 
width  with  a  gun  at  my  head,” 
Mr.  Fanning  shouted. 

Mrs.  Francele  H.  .Armstrong, 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
News,  resumed  the  opposition 
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MAGDALENA  McNAMARA  of  Editor  &  Publisher  placet  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  at  E&P't  booth. 
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she  had  expressed  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  convention  Monday 
and  in  the  ANPA  Wednesday. 

“Don’t  you  need  to  educate 
the  agencies?”  she  demanded. 
“This  is  a  threat — we  just  have 
to  do  it  or  else.  Answers  given 
yesterday  were  not  accurate  as 
to  floating  ads  and  giving  them 
extra  white  space.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  charged  that 
no  newsprint  would  be  saved  be¬ 
cause  narrower  newspapers 
must  be  longer  —  as  the  news 
must  be  accommodated  by  some 
dimension. 

“We  like  our  paper  as  it  is 
and  we  tell  the  ad  agencies  w'e 
simply  will  give  extra  space,” 
she  said.  “Stop  bothering  us 
and  sell  the  ad  agencies  on 
that!” 

Her  declaration  elicited  loud 
applause. 

Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  said  he  knew  of  no 
serious  objections  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  to  floating  ads. 

Charles  C.  Curtis,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call  and  Chronicle,  ur^edi 
that  the  new'spapers  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  standard  that  in 
no  way  affects  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  papers.  J.  W. 
West,  Angimta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Herald,  observed  that  agen¬ 
cies  are  “reasonably  well  edu¬ 
cated”  and  said  he  would  go  to 
11  in  the  belief  that  “united  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall.” 

More  Debate  Needed 
“We  are  getting  the  discus¬ 
sion  now  that  we  should  have 
had  earlier  in  the  week,”  de¬ 
clared  Carter  H.  White,  Me~ 
riden  (Conn.)  Record  and 
Jourtml.  “We  should  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  Tuesday  discussions 
and  had  more  floor  debate  and 
less  reading  of  long  reports 
which  we  can  read  at  home.  We 
bore  the  burden  of  the  1952  de¬ 
cision  to  adopt  the  standard 
11.6-pica  column  and  it  took  our 
two  small  papers  five  years  to 
conform.  It  will  take  us  five  to 
10  years  to  conform  to  your 
new  recommendation.  You  .say 
it  is  more  readable  and  then  you 
say  it  is  a  narrower  column  we 
need.  You  are  working  at  cross 
purposes.  We  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  majority.” 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  said  that  on  his 
8,000-circulation  paper  it  is  lo¬ 
cal  names  that  make  news  and 
and  that  he  does  not  have  to 
use  wire  service  tape.  His  pa¬ 
per  came  down  to  11  and  uses 
nine  columns  to  the  page. 

Many  Won’t  Change 

“We  went  to  11.6  and  to  nine 
columns  three  years  ago,”  re¬ 
ported  Paul  B.  Cousley,  Alton 
(Ill.)  Telegraph.  ‘Small  papers 


probably  will  maintain  their 
present  widths  or  increase 
them.” 

Most  newsprint  mills  have 
old  machines  designed  for  wider 
rolls,  pointed  out  David  B. 
Lindsay,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her~ 
ald-Tribune  and  Journal. 

“There  are  more  newsprint 
machine  widths  than  column 
widths,”  rej)orted  General  Man¬ 
ager  Williams.  “The  newer 
mills  generally  provide  for  60- 
inch  rolls.  Don’t  make  a  change 
in  your  roll  width  unless  you 
confer  first  with  your  newsprint 
supplier.” 

The  effect  of  a  narrower  col¬ 
umn  on  the  local  advertiser  was 
a  question  raised  by  Sidney  R. 
Cook,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers. 

“The  ANPA  merely  recom¬ 
mended  the  standard  column 
and  is  not  trying  to  sell  the 
idea,”  declared  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (  W  i  s  .  )  Journal. 
“Certain  large  newspapers  take 
action  on  column  width  and 
then  all  papers  are  affected. 
The  change  would  not  have  a 
serious  effect  on  department 
stores  and  local  advertisers. 
Some  agencies  accept  floating 
as  a  bonus,  but  many  feel  there 
is  distortion  in  that.  We  are 
trying  to  get  more  business  and 
improve  appearance  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  No  one  wants  to  impair 
their  readability  or  quality.” 

$5,000  Press  Changes 

Joseph  Horner  Jr.,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  said  a 
press  company  quoted  him 
$8,000  as  the  price  of  new  parts 
to  his  press  for  making  the 
changeover  to  11  and  an  equal 
sum  for  one  of  its  master  ma¬ 
chinists.  He  used  a  local  ma¬ 
chine  shop  for  parts  and  his 
own  machinist  and  the  total  job 
cost  little  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  Middle- 
town  (Co.)  Press,  said  he 
bought  11  new  fonts  of  type, 
went  to  11.6  and  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  hand  justifying  and  in 
words  broken  at  ends  of  lines. 

“We  had  a  rat  race  in  1952 
to  go  to  11.6.”  asserted  Talbot 
Patrick,  Rock  HUl  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  “This  is  a  combination  of 
narrowing  columns  and  increas¬ 
ing  shrinkage.  I  urge  the  big 
papers  to  get  back  to  visibility. 
Five  years  from  now  they  will 
be  thinking  of  widening  their 
columns — that  is  my  pious  hope.” 

Wednesday  Debate 

The  debate  actually  began  at 
Monday’s  AP  meeting  (see 
page  21)  and  carried  over  to 
the  closed  Tuesday  sessions  of 
ANPA,  then  flared  up  again  on 
Wednesday  at  the  first  open 
meeting. 


President  Dwight  upheld  the 
ANPA  recommendation  for  a 
standard  11-pica  column  in  the 
annual  address  of  the  ANPA 
president.  (See  page  19.)  His 
speech  was  followed  with  a 
panel  of  five  speakers  who  ad¬ 
vocated  column  width  standard¬ 
ization. 

Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Column 
Width,  made  these  four  recom¬ 
mendations: 

“1.  Newspapers  adopt  as 
t|uickly  as  possible  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  column  width  of  11  picas 
with  3  point  column  rules. 

“2.  Advertising  agencies  pre¬ 
pare  engravings  and  duplicate 
printing  materials  on  a  sizing 
scale  based  on  the  11  pica  col¬ 
umn  and  3  point  column  rules, 
immediately  where  appropriate 
and  as  soon  as  practical  in  all 
cases  after  consideration  of  the 
list  of  newspapers  in  which  the 
advertising  is  to  run. 

“3.  Newspapers  which  adopt 
the  11  pica  column  width  select 
a  mat  shrinkage  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  highest  quality  re¬ 
production. 

“4.  Wii’e  services  transmit¬ 
ting  Teletypesetter  tape  give 
immediate  consideration  to  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  reproduction  of  wire 
service  tape  on  11  pica  column 
width,  with  due  consideration  to 
legibility.” 

Irwin  Maier,  .1/  ilwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  was  the  next 
speaker  on  the  panel  for  the 
proposal. 

“We  like  to  be  individualistic 
and  run  our  papers  as  we  like 
but  frequently  we  have  to  sell 
advertising  together,  ’  he  said. 
“Our  advertising  men,  our  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  and 
the  advertising  agencies  do  not 
care  what  size  columns  we  have 
but  it  will  help  sell  newspaper 
advertising  if  we  have  a  com¬ 
mon  width.  The  trend  is  to  the 
11-pica  column.  Publishers  should 
interest  themselves  with  their 
production  men  in  trying  to 
adopt  it  and  thus  bring  about  a 
standard.  Newsprint  rolls  should 
be  fixed,  too.” 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  the  next 
panelist,  also  advocated  “accom¬ 
modation  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

“The  wire  services  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  adopt  the  1  l-pica  col¬ 
umn  because  of  the  .nvestment 
in  new  type  fonts  that  would  be 
required  by  the  newspapers,” 
reported  Mr.  Strong.  “But  I 
think  it  will  come  in  time,  a’- 
though  they  have  turned  it  dowm 
now'.  We  should  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  accomplish 
standardization.” 


Speaking  for  advertising 
agencies,  Eldon  Rohrson, 
Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
stressed  the  importance  of  a 
standard  column  in  order  “to 
achieve  the  common  goal  of 
more  and  better  advertising.” 

“The  problem  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  cutting  the  column  width 
and  newsprint  roll  width  is 
simple,”  he  asserted.  “The 
dilemma  of  the  agency  dealing 
with  individual  requirements  is 
that  it  simply  is  not  economic. 
We  cannot  duplicate  matei’ial  in 
different  sizes  without  using 
some  of  the  advertising  budget 
and  therefore  having  to  drop 
some  papers  to  keep  within  the 
budget.  You  have  made  progress 
and  many  have  switched  and  I 
hope  the  momentum  will  be 
increased.” 

Chaos  in  Format 

The  proposal  was  discussed 
from  a  production  standpoint 
by  J.  Harold  Mintun,  production 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  reported  “chaos  in  the 
format  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers.”  He  described  bitter  ex¬ 
periences  with  shrinkage  in 
which  a  big  automobile  looked 
like  a  jeep  and  a  circle  in  an 
ad  came  out  like  an  egg.  He 
said  121  newspapers  have 
adopted  the  11 -pica  measure. 

“It’s  easier  for  the  composing 
room  to  operate  on  an  even 
pica  measure,”  he  commented. 
“There  is  fear  that  some  pa¬ 
pers  might  go  to  10.9  and  then 
we  would  have  to  go  through 
this  campaign  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  again.  The  11-pica  column 
is  difficult,  using  9-point  type, 
to  carry  on  the  Teletypesetter 
circuits.” 

Discussion  then  spread  to  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  W.  E. 
Beeler,  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Ga¬ 
zette,  reported  that  his  news¬ 
paper  obtained  the  first  five 
fonts  of  a  new  9-point  Corona 
type  produced  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  and  went  to  11  picas 
successfully,  after  having  a 
Goss  expert  make  press  chang¬ 
es.  New  aluminum  chases  were 
purchased. 

“We  were  modest  about  an¬ 
nouncing  the  change  but  letters 
came  from  readers  saying  it 
was  a  marvelous  improvement,” 
said  Mr.  Beeler.  “The  news  face 
is  skinny  but  attractive  and 
legibility  seems  to  be  better.” 

A  Lot  for  Little 

“You  went  through  a  lot  to 
get  little,”  Mrs.  Francele  H. 
Armstrong,  Henderson  (Ky-) 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  replied  to 
Mr.  Beeler.  “Many  smaller  pa- 
{Continued  on  page  142) 


Robert  McLean  Heads 
AP  for  20th  Term 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sumlaij  Bulletin,  was  elected  to  his  20th  term  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  April  23.  He  has  been  AP  presi¬ 


dent  since  1938. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday 

Star,  was  elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Paul  Miller,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  new  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  was  elected 
second  vicepresident. 

Lloyd  Stratton  and  Robert 
Booth  were  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 

New  Directors 

Members  of  the  AP  re-elected 
four  directors  and  elected  three 
new  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting  April  22. 

Directors  re-elected  were  Mark 
Ethridge,  Louista'f/e  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal;  Bernard  M.  Ridder 
Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Xetvs-Trih- 
nne;  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press;  and, 
for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population,  Dolph  Simons,  Law¬ 
rence  (Kas.)  Journal-World. 

New  directors  elected  were 
W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune;  George  W.  Healy  Jr., 

'  Sew  Orleans  (La.)  Tiines-Pica- 
yune  and  Times-Picuyune — New 
Orleans  States;  and  John  W. 
Runyon,  Dallas  (Texas)  Times 
Herald. 

There  are  18  members  of  the 
-Associated  Press  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  They  are  chosen  for 
three-year  terms,  with  the  terms 
of  six  expiring  each  year. 

Mr.  Runyon  replaced  James 
M.  North  Jr.,  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star -Tele  gram,  whose 
death  last  Fall  created  a  seventh 
vacancy.  The  term  expires  in 
1959.  The  vote  was  6,101  for 
Mr.  Runyon  to  4,876  for  Charles 
De  Young  Thieriot,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Less  than  50,000 
For  director  for  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population,  the  vote 
was  6,0.50  for  Mr.  Simons  to 
•  5,198  for  Millard  Cope,  .Mar¬ 

shall  (Texas)  Neivs-Messenger. 

The  votes  for  the  other  di¬ 
rectors  chosen  were:  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge,  7,558;  Mr.  Ridder,  7,488; 
Mr.  Maxwell,  6,528;  Mr.  Healy, 
6,206;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  6,162. 

iThe  votes  for  others  nomi¬ 
nated  were:  James  M.  Cox  Jr., 
Payton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  who 
was  running  for  re-election,  6,- 
065;  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peters- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  4,546; 
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Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sunday 
News-Press,  4,049;  William  R. 
Mathews,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star, 
.3,737;  Jonathan  Daniels,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  ,3,666. 

All  of  the  directors  whose 
terms  expired  were  renominated 
except  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News.  He  was  in¬ 
eligible  for  renomination  because 
he  had  served  three  consecutive 
terms  as  a  director,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowed  by  the  AP  bylaws. 
The  Nominating  Committee  said 
Mr.  Knight,  who  has  been  vice- 
president  for  the  last  year,  had 
given  outstanding  and  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Upon  motion  of  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers,  the 
members  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  thanking  Mr.  Knight 
for  his  services. 

Mr.  Miller  characterized  Mr. 
Knight  as  “not  only  one  of  the 
great  newspapermen  of  all  time 
but  one  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  and 
proved  himself  one  of  the  great 
directors.” 

Executive  t  ommittee 

Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  are:  Mr.  McLean,  Mr. 
Ethridge,  Mr.  McKelway,  Mr. 
Miller,  Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Boston 
Sunday  Herald;  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant;  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Win- 
che,ster  (Va.)  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  other  members  of  which 
are  Mr.  Choate,  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  .\ew  York  Daily  Netvs 
and  Sunday  News,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  ex-officio. 

Holdovers  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  other  than  those  al¬ 
ready  named,  are:  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review; 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News;  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Des  .Moines  (Iowa) 
T  ribune. 

New  Committees 

Elected  to  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  the  1958  conven¬ 
tion  were:  Charles  .A.  Storke, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  .\'ews- 

for  April  27,  1957 


Three  members  of  the  AP  family  do  a  little  shoptalking  at  their 
annual  meeting.  From  the  left:  Alan  Gould,  executive  editor;  Bill 
Beale,  Washington  bureau;  and  Pete  Arthur,  AP  Newsfeatures. 


Press,  chairman,  who  served  in 
the  same  capacity  this  year; 
Robert  M.  White  II,  .Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  secretary;  John 
Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune;  Wright  Bryan,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  3.  M. 
Blalock,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
and  Reconl;  Talbot  Patrick, 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald;  E.  J. 
Lynett,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times; 
Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  and  Record. 

*  ♦  * 

Highlights  from  the  atinual 
report  of  the  AP  Board  of 
Directors: 

Since  the  members  of  this 
organization  last  met,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  carried  an 
unusually  exacting  burden  of 
responsibility  in  reporting  the 
news  of  the  world. 

It  has  discharged  its  obliga¬ 
tions  in  our  best  tradition. 

Chinese  Gap 

The  most  noticeable  gap  in 
our  coverage,  and  one  that  has 
caused  much  controversy,  is 
Communist  China.  We  were  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Chinese,  along  with 
others,  to  send  a  reporter  into 
the  country.  The  United  States 
Department  of  State  refused 
permission  and  threatened  seri¬ 
ous  sanctions.  The  Associated 
Press  disagreed  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  action  and  the  board 
at  this  time  states  again  that 
it  believes  qualified  newsmen 
should  be  allowed  to  report 
firsthand  from  the  mainland  of 
China. 

Despite  this  barrier,  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  did  get  firsthand 
reporting  from  China  by  com¬ 
missioning  a  Canadian  newspa¬ 
perman  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
country.  David  I-ancashire  pro¬ 
duced  an  especially  effective 


series  of  articles  illustrated  by 
his  own  photographs. 

The  board  compliments  the 
members  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  staff  for  the  job 
on  the  Presidential  campaign 
and  election.  The  organization’s 
reputation  for  impartial  but 
hard-hitting  reporting,  and  for 
fast,  accurate  counting  of  the 
returns  was  registered  and  en¬ 
hanced. 

The  election  job  is  a  compell¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  the  co¬ 
operative  principle  on  which  the 
Associated  Press  was  started 
and  on  which  it  thrives. 

Sharing  of  News 

Every  day  there  are  examples 
of  cooperative  sharing  of  news 
and  pictures  by  AP  members — 
members  who  provide  news 
from  far  outside  their  regular 
territories,  who  furnish  it 
promptly  during  hours  when 
they  cannot  use  it  themselves, 
and  who  go  to  unusual  lengths 
to  see  that  the  .AP  is  covered 
promptly. 

The  increase  in  news  cover¬ 
age  by  AP  radio  members  is  an 
encouraging  development  in 
that  field. 

Segregation  -  integration  has 
been  a  major  continuing  do¬ 
mestic  story.  This  subject  is 
highly  charged  with  emotion 
and  AP  coverage  undergoes 
unusually  close  scrutiny  by  edi¬ 
tors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
While  there  naturally  has  been 
some  criticism,  most  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  unju.stified.  The  board 
■feels  that  the  coverage  general¬ 
ly  has  met  our  high  standards. 
AP  staff  members  have  done 
more  first-person  reporting  on 
this  story  than  any  in  a  long 
time. 

(Continued  on  page  149) 
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Bureau  Premieres  Film 
On  Newspapers’  Basie  Role 


quirer  and  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Plans  Committee,  de¬ 
clared  that  “this  kind  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  medium  deserves 
reco^ition.” 

However,  he  continued,  “the 
extent  of  Cadillac’s  dependence 
on  newspapers  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son — and  not  the  major  reason 
—  that  we’ve  come  to  praise 
them.” 

More  important,  he  said,  is 
the  “intelligent  way  Cadillac 
and  its  apency  have  used  news¬ 
papers.” 

r  ,  1  1  .  r  1  *  1  ,  .  “They  decided  long  ago,”  Mr. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  won  the  acclaim  ot  pub-  of  the  drug  and  toiletry  classi-  prestige 


‘People,  Profits  and  You’  Takes 
Non-Competitive  Sales  Approach 


By  Koherl  B.  McIntyre 


no  secret  that  national  food  and 
grocery  advertisers  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  “they  do  not 
yet  spend  the  correct  propor¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  advertising.” 
He  said  this  is  even  more  true 


lishers  at  the  annual  meeting  this  week  with  the  premiere 
of  its  first  venture  into  16mm  full-color  motion  picture  sales 
presentations  that  marked  a  new  high  in  dispassionate  selling 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  news  and  advertising  medium. 

Entitled,  “People,  Profits  and 


You,”  the  25-minute  film  was 
produced  in  Hollywood  by 
Transfilm,  Inc.,  under  personal 
supervision  of  Edward  A.  Fal- 
asca.  Bureau  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,- 
000.  It  will  be  shown  May  2  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  some  1,000 
advertiser  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s 
grand  ballroom. 

Basic  Story  Line 

Narrated  by  Larry  Thor,  a 
professional  actor,  the  movie 
tells  a  fast-paced,  humor-inject¬ 
ed  basic  story  of  the  American 
economy  in  recent  years  and  in 
the  predictable  future,  related 
to  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  nation’s  life,  both  as  a  news 
medium  and  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Using  visual  devices  for  a 
dramatic  effect  not  usually  en¬ 
countered  in  sales  presentations, 
the  movie  is  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  hackneyed  techniques 
usually  associated  with  staid 
slide  presentations.  Story  and 
motion  are  not  burdened  by  bor¬ 
ing  pie  charts  or  endless  tables 
of  statistics.  Instead,  simple, 
easy-to-grasp  devices  like  bar¬ 
rels,  giant  layer  cakes,  pull-out 
maps  and  a  unique  “Hall  of 
Fame”  are  used  against  realistic 
sets  to  convincingly  document 
the  newspapers’  role. 

Non-Competitive 

The  Bureau’s  film  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  of  snide  comparisons 
with  other  media.  In  fact,  there 
is  one  scene  showing  a  normal 
family  at  home  in  the  living 
room.  The  TV  set  is  on,  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  read  and  in  the 
natural  action  of  the  scene  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  family 
latch  on  to  their  favorite  parts 
of  the  newspaper. 

Yet  by  the  time  the  film  con¬ 
cludes,  the  viewer  would  have 
to  be  pretty  dense  not  to  realize 
that  he  had  seen  a  mighty  con¬ 


vincing  argument  on  how  news¬ 
papers  are  the  one  roof  under 
which  advertisers  can  reach  all 
the  people;  how  all  business  and 
all  selling  is  local;  and  how  the 
combination  adds  up  to  more 
cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  short,  the  film 
simply  persuades  and  reminds. 

According  to  Mr.  Falasca, 
who  introduced  the  film,  copies 
will  be  available  to  members  at 
a  nominal  cost,  although  actual 
number  of  copies  available  will 
depend  on  member  response. 
More  such  films  are  currently 
in  the  “think  stage.” 


Bureau  Committee 


In  opening  the  'Bureau’s  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  session,  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  president. 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Tul¬ 
sa,  and  Bureau  chairman,  told 
of  the  formation  of  a  Bureau 
Committee  to  help  advertisers 
and  agencies  in  obtaining  better 
and  more  uniform  printing  re¬ 
sults  from  their  various  color 
and  black  and  white  newspaper 
advertising. 

He  described  the  move  as  a 
“bold”  undertaking  and  said  the 
committee  selected  isn’t  com¬ 
posed  of  “shrinking  violets.” 
The  new  committee  will  be 
chairmanned  by  Vernon  A. 
Spitaleri,  research  director  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers.  Work¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Spitaleri  are:  0. 
M.  Harper,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Tulsa  newspapers; 
Charles  L.  Andrews,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Nashville  news¬ 
papers;  Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
production  director,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  Fred  W.  Shafer, 
art  production  supervisor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


fication  “and  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis  it  is  the  million  dollar 
accounts  which  must  be  sold.” 

Mr.  Scott  said  the  AANR  and 
the  Bureau  have  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  standpoint 
of  advertisers  and  agencies  “and 
you  also  have  a  definite  respon¬ 
sibility  in  selling  district  and 
regional  managers,  jobbers  and 
brokers  and  automobile  dealers, 
so  we  are  bound  together  in  a 
common  cause.” 

Mr.  Scott  highlighted  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  AANR  over  the 
past  year  and  unveiled  a  new 
book  written  by  his  association 
—  “National  Advei'tising  in 
New’spapers.”  He  said  this  book 
will  be  sent  to  publishers 
through  their  representative 
firms  or  direct  from  AANR. 

He  added  that  it  is  also  to  be 
sent  to  every  school  and  college 
in  the  U.S.  having  a  business 
administration,  journalism,  or 
advertising  course.  It  will  also 
be  shown  by  the  New  Business 
Committees  of  the  AANR’s  10 
chapters  to  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  book  restates  the  basic 
advantages  of  newspapers;  ex¬ 
plains  the  operation  ol  newspa¬ 
per  representatives;  tells  how 
they  sell  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing;  dwells  on  the  Bureau;  out¬ 
lines  changes  and  progress  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  lists  accom¬ 
plishments  and  contemplated 
expansion  of  the  AANR. 


around  the  Cadillac  name.  .And 
they  decided  at  the  same  time 
that  newspapers  were  the  basic 
medium  with  which  to  do  it. 

“Through  newspapers,  which 
are  everybody’s  primary  source 
of  information,  they  knew  they 
could  reach  virtually  every 
prospect  who  was  in  a  position 
to  buy  a  high-priced  car.  And 
they  knew  they  could  also 
reach,  through  newspapers,  the 
millions  who  were  not  prospects. 
But  that  is  vital,  too,  because 
by  building  universal  respect 
for  the  qualities  of  the  name 
and  product,  they  would  give  it 
the  prestige  they  sought — they 
could  make  ownership  of  a 
Cadillac  a  goal  that  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  would  strive 
for.” 


Cadillac  Cited 


AANR  Repo'rt 
Donald  Scott,  Scolaro, 


Meeker  &  Scott,  and  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  told 
the  publishers  that  while  it  is 


The  Bureau  award  to  the 
“National  Advertiser  of  the 
Year”  went  to  the  Cadillac  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
Bronze  trophies  were  presented 
to  James  M.  Roche,  GM  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cadillac  Division  and  to 
Ernest  A.  Jones,  president,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
Cadillac’s  agency. 

Noting  that  Cadillac,  “year 
after  year,”  has  placed  70%  or 
more  of  its  multi-million-dollar 
ad  budget  in  newspapers,  Gor¬ 
don  Chelf,  advertising  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 


Close  Relationship 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Roche  pointed  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  close  relationship  to  every¬ 
day  life  as  one  of  its  chief 
assets  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

“Newspapers  are  much  more,” 
Mr.  Roche  said,  “then  just  read¬ 
ing  material  in  the  homes  across 
the  land.  They  become  a  part 
of  the  families  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  They  command  loy¬ 
alties  and  even  affection  from 
the  members  of  these  families. 

“We  feel  that  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  have  the  same  impact  as 
a  good  friend  telling  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  story  around  the  breakfast 
table  or  in  the  living  room. 

“These  are  not  thoughts  that 
I  have  manufactured  simply  as 
a  message  to  deliver  upon  ac¬ 
cepting  this  award  today,  but 
rather,  they  represent  a  phil¬ 
osophy  that  long  has  been 
part  of  Cadillac.” 

Mr.  Roche  cited  “three  impor¬ 
tant  reasons”  for  newspapers’ 
great  value  to  Cadillac:  1)  They 
reach  the  reader  and  members 
of  his  family  at  a  time  and 
place  where  it  is  read  at  con¬ 
venience  and  pleasure  of  cus¬ 
tomer;  2)  They  are  fiexible; 
and  3)  Nearly  everybody  reads 
the  newspaper. 

(Continued  on  page  145) 
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Film  Clips 
from 

u  of  Advertising’s 
t  Motion  Picture 

PROFITS  AND  YOU! 


SCENE  III  .  .  .  "Hall  of  Fame"  sequence  depicts  case  studies  of 
successful  national  newspaper  advertisers.  Here  narrator  recounts 
advertising  and  sales  success  enjoyed  by  Norge  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  after  turning  to  heavy  newspaper  schedules. 


SCENE  IV  .  .  .  Fisherman  in  desert  is  doomed  to  disappointment 
as  he  vainly  "fishes"  for  sales  in  barren  markets.  This  Hall  of 
Fame  display  points  up  success  of  Johnson  Motors  after  it  switched 
ad  strategy  to  concentrate  in  newspapers  in  markets  of  high  po¬ 
tential. 


SCENE  I 


'Simple  research  apparatus"  is  used  early  in  Bureau's 
motion  picture  to  dramatize  that  getting  cash  on  barrelhead  is  adver¬ 
tiser's  main  problem.  Key,  narrator  points  out,  is  realization  that 
number  of  people  increases  over  the  years  and  so  does  number  of 
available  competing  products  on  the  market. 


SCENE  V  .  .  .  Hall  of  Fame  wouldn't  be  complete  without  General 
Motors  Cadillac  Division's  story  of  its  historical  dependence  on 
newspapers  as  its  basic  ad  medium.  Film  ends  by  noting  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  one  roof  under  which  advertisers  can  reach  all 
the  people;  that  all  business  and  all  selling  is  local;  and  that  the 
combination  adds  up  to  more  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 


SCENE  II  .  .  .  Giant  cake  represents  $400-b  illior 
posable  income  estimated  for  1965,  and  emphasi: 
tisers  who  follow  merket-by-market  development  sti 
higger  slices  of  cake. 
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ANPA—NE\^  SPRINT 


Supply  Eased,  Margin 


Needed  for  Future 


The  supply  picture  as  of  now 
has  eased  and  publishers  report 
they  are  getting  all  the  news¬ 
print  they  need  or  can  use  al¬ 
though  many  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  paying 
an  additional  $4.00  per  ton  or 
many  millions  of  dollars  more 
annually.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  is  less  than  $4.00  be¬ 
cause  of  zone  changes. 

This  is  an  added  burden  pai  - 
ticularly  when  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  paid  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  contract 
price  because  they  were  forced 
into  the  spot  market  in  t  > 


buy  tonnage  that  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  them  on  contract. 


.Adequate  Margin  Needed 


.ANPA  has  pointed  out  re¬ 
peatedly  that  there  should  bo 
an  adr'quate  margin  between 
supjily  and  demand  to  meet  sud¬ 
den  upsurges  in  demand  which 
cannot  always  be  foiesecn.  The 
years  10.5.')  and  19.56  are  ex- 
ami)les  of  what  happens  when 
the  margin  is  insufficient.  News- 
jji  int  producers  are  operating  at 
above  rated  capacity  and  still 
the  margin  is  slight.  ANPA 
does  not  believe  this  is  a  healthy 
situation. 


1 L  175^000  Tons  Needed  by  196,] 


By  Charles  VV.  Boyce.  .ANPA  Newsprint  Consultant 


Today  a  rei)ort  giving  the 
new  look,  entitled  “Newsprint — 
A  Forward  Look  to  106.5”  is 
being  released.  It  is  the  third 
of  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
.ANPA  since  19.51,  in  which  the 
newsprint  demand  of  those  con¬ 
sumers  dependent  upon  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  North  American  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  analyzed. 


low  nor  high;  they  simply  aver¬ 
age  the  experiences  of  good  and 
bad  years  of  the  past,  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  la.st  decade. 


Expected  1960  Balance 


Forecasts  for  196.5 


What  does  the  ANPA  see  in 
the  forward  look  to  1965?  Listed 
categorically  it  sees : 

1.  U.  S.  newspapers  circula¬ 
tion  increases  led  by  the  West 
and  the  South  and  by  small  and 
medium-sized  newsj)apers  in 
most  regions  of  14%  over  1956. 

2.  U.  S.  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  following  closely  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  circulation, 
rising  24 'r  over  1956. 

.3.  A  domestic  newsprint  need 
allowing  for  savings  through 
adjusted  paging,  of  8,000,000 
tons  for  newspaper  publishing 
and  another  600,000  tons  for 
other  uses  in  1965. 

4.  A  Canadian  need  in  1965 
for  all  purposes  of  575,000  tons. 

5.  .An  overseas  demand  of 
2,000,000  tons  by  1965. 

6.  A  total  demand  upon  the 
continental  industry  of  11,175,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  by  1965, 
some  3,000,000  tons  more  than 
were  supplied  in  19.56. 

These  new  forecasts  continue 
in  a  broad  way  the  trends  to 
1960  set  up  in  the  ANPA’s 
1951  study.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  figures  them¬ 
selves  nor  in  the  estimates  of 
future  need.  They  are  neither 


The  1951  stud.v  of  the  .ANP.A 
forecast  a  demand  upon  the 
continental  industry  of  8,700,000 
tons  by  1960.  In  1956  this 
figure  was  raised  to  9,500,000 
tons,  becau.se  the  original  esti¬ 
mates  of  overseas  demand  fo. 
1960  had  been  exceeded  in  1955. 
The  actual  drain  upon  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  ])lant  in  1955  and 
195<)  was  almost  exactly  on 
trend.  Barring  war,  far  flung 
upset  of  the  economy  of  other 
world  shaking  disturbance,  the 
chances  that  the  ANPA  1960 
estimates  will  be  reached  are 


half  of  the  tonnage  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  industry,  are  continu¬ 
ing  expansion  by  speed-up,  a 
most  effective  method  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  of  cost  reduction,  to 
be  sure,  but  curiously  delayed 
until  this  late  date. 

If  all  of  the  new  machines 
are  in  operation  by  1960  and 
the  S])eed-up  projects  have  not 
been  postponed  or  cancelled, 
which  can  be  done  without  .seri¬ 
ous  penalty,  the  continental  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  will  just  about 
equal  the  ANPA’s  estimate  of 
demand  in  1960.  Statistically, 
there  appears  to  be  a  possibility 
of  something  like  a  2%  excess 
of  capacity  over  requirements, 
some  150,000  tons  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  considered  an 
adequate  reserve  behind  a  run¬ 
ning  demand  of  almost  10,000,- 
000  tons. 

What  hapi)ens  after  1960  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  the  ability  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  expand  production. 
The  additional  supply  expected 
to  be  needed  in  1965  over  the 
estimates  of  1960  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  after  1960,  plus  a  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  tonnage  of 
standby  capacity.  Certainly 
newspaper  publishers  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  a  reserve  of 
additional  capacity  to  take 
care  of  unexpected  upturns  in 
demand  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world  as  well. 


region,  the  indicated  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  expansion  will  lag 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  The  reason  is  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  region  which  is 
shipped  long  distances  to  other 
regions  nets  less  back  to  the 
mill  because  of  high  freight 
charges.  It  appears  that  the 
producers  in  this  region  are 
more  likely  to  seek  export  busi¬ 
ness  to  replace  these  long  ship¬ 
ments,  especially  if  the  pro- 
l)osed  increases  in  freight  rates 
now  under  consideration  are 
granted.  Certainly  there  is  no 
indication  at  the  present  time 
that  these  producers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creases  which  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  their  business  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  South  as  well 
as  expected  increases  in  ex- 
poits. 

New  Mills 


Demand  in  1965 


After  the  supply  debacle  of 
1955  and  1956,  .several  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Canada  practically 
all  producers  in  tbe  U.  S.  began 
to  believe  the  ANPA  forecasts. 
They  began,  some  of  them,  to 
build  production  facilities  more 
adequate  to  meet  demonstrated 
demand.  Some  80(t,((00  tons  of 
new  capacity  over  1956  will  be 
in  production  before  the  end  of 
1957.  Something  like  900,000 
tons,  perhaps  more,  will  be 
added  by  1960,  all  of  it  in  the 
U.  S.  from  new  production 
units,  the  greatest  part  of  it  in 
Canada  from  new  facilities  also, 
and  foi-  the  first  time  since  the 
war.  Only  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturer's  in  Quebec  and  tbe 
Maritime  Provinces  have  plan¬ 
ned  no  new  production  facili¬ 
ties;  they,  who  represent  about 


I  wish  that  I  could  assure  you 
that  meeting  the  total  demand 
upon  the  North  -American  news¬ 
print  industry  after  1960  will 
be  a  simple  problem,  but  I  can¬ 
not.  It  will  be  difficult  even  for 
an  industry  finally  aroused  to 
its  resi)onsibilities. 

The  difficulty  lies  principally 
in  the  growing  distance  spread 
between  the  decentralized  news- 
[irint  consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  centers  of  production, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  con¬ 
centrated  production  in  eastern 
('anada. 


Except  on  the  West  Coast, 
there  is  no  nice  balancing  of 
supply  and  demand  in  any 
other  region  of  the  continent. 
Mid-Canadian  production  will 
supi)ly  about  70%  of  the 
Middle  Western  demand  in  1960, 
in  the  South  about  50%  of  the 
regional  demand  will  be  met  by 
local  production  in  1960.  The 
deficits  in  both  regions  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  greatly 
expanded  regional  production 
or  by  shipments  from  Eastern 
Canada  as  at  present. 

The  announced  expansion  of 
production  in  Eastern  Canada, 
all  by  speed-up,  is  small.  Al¬ 
though  the  possibilities  of 
greatei'  production  exist  in  the 


I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  two  companies  which  have 
had  substantial  commitments  in 
the  South  have  built  new  mills 
in  the  South  rather  than  in 
Canada,  and  that  one  eastern 
Canadian  company  with  com¬ 
mitments  in  the  Midwest  is 
planning  to  build  a  new  mill 
in  Mid-Canada.  The.se  shifts 
are  in  the  right  direction.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  substantial, 
they  are  far  from  being  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  regional 
deficit  in  supply.  The  answer 
to  that  problem  is  not  yet  appa¬ 
rent. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  1 
can  safely  say  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  realize  now 
more  thoroughly  that  ever  be¬ 
fore  their  responsibilities  to 
their  customers.  Their  latest  as¬ 
surances  have  been  backed  by 
substantially  larger  expansion 
projects.  I  think  that  from  time 
to  time  when  large  blocks  of 
new  tonnage  come  into  produc¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  some  small 
surpluses  of  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  also  that 
there  may  be  periods  of  tight 
supply  from  time  to  time  until 
much  larger  production  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Between  these  two  possibili¬ 
ties  and  in  spite  of  certain 
growth  in  over. seas  exj)orts,  if 
there  is  no  world  shaking  dis¬ 
turbance  to  normal  trade 
growth,  I  think  that  newspaper 
I)ublishers  in  general  can  more 
nearly  meet  the  opportunities 
that  may  lie  ahead.  I  mu.st  add 
this  warning,  however:  if  any 
publisher  plans  to  use  substan¬ 
tially  gi-eater  tonnages  of  news¬ 
print,  he  should  by  all  means 
consider  his  greater  needs  with 
his  paper  suppliers  before  com¬ 
mitting  himself  too  far. 
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Productivity  Falls  Behind 
Wage  Growth,  Dwight  Warns 


Drop-ill  Ad  Service 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
The  Soiithwest-Tini.‘'H  Record 
ha.s  installed  a  Drop-In  Want 


1  many  kinds  of  knowledge.  FLUIDITY  is  the  key  word  in  new  makeup  style  of  the  New  York  Ad  Curb  Deposit  Service.  It 

I  The  ANPA  provides  the  com-  Mirror.  Viewing  a  variety  of  page  one  designs  are  (left  to  right)  to  extend  the  service  box 

•n  plete  service  the  publisher  needs  John  T.  Wallace,  Hearst  format  expert;  Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher  to  suburban  areas  if  the  ac- 

I  maintain  his  position  of  of  the  Mirror;  and  Glenn  Neville,  executive  editor.  (See  story  on  ceptance  of  the  new  system 

leadership.  page  78)  w’arrants  the  expansion. 
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Exhibitors  Show  How 
To  Make /Save  Money 


Government  and  The  Press 


Ten  exhibitors  took  their  considerable  saving  to  publish- 
stands  in  the  Astor  Galleries  at  ers. 

the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  show  pairchild’s  New  Baby 

convention  visitors  how  to  make  ^  ^  ^  . 

or  save  monev.  ,  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 

Photon,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  proniised  a  new  develop- 

Mass.,  showed  its  16th  machine  a  Scan  -  a -  Sizer  Photo- 

for  photocomposition.  The  unit  Screener  which  will  produce  a 
on  display  will  go  to  Time  mag-  ^'‘^I'etmed  halftone  negative  di- 
azine.  Some  25  machines  are  on  from  original  copy.  Th® 

order,  according  to  William  W.  P'-ototype  should  be  completed 


The  most  noticeable  gap  in 
our  coverage,  and  one  that 
has  caused  much  controversy, 
is  Communist  China.  We 
were  invited  by  the  Chinese, 
along  with  others,  to  send  a 
reporter  into  the  country. 
The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  refused  per¬ 
mission  and  threatened  seri¬ 
ous  sanctions. 

— .4P  Board  of  Directors. 


Garth  Jr.,  president. 


for  showing  by  October,  and  it 


Before  he  left  for  abroad  expected  to  be  ready  for  in- 
April  23,  G.  Prescott  Low,  pub-  stallation  in  newspapers  by  mid- 
lisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  1^58. 

Patriot-Ledger,  could  be  found  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
often  near  the  exhibit  speaking  -'even  Scan-a-Sizers  have  been 
enthusiastically  about  the  unit  i®ased  at  $350  a  month  to  news- 
on  display.  His  paper  has  been  papers. 

operating  Photon  since  Septem-  The  company  estimates  that 
ber  1954,  not  only  for  setting  60  Cf  of  all  newspapers  in  the 
display  advertising  but  also  for  country  are  using  Fairchild 
editorial  page.  The  Allentown  printing  plates  made  on  a  Scan- 
(Pa.)  Call  and  Chronicle  has  a-Graver  or  Scan-a-Sizer.  Since 
had  one  working  since  Feb-  the  introduction  of  the  first  ma- 
ruary.  The  Louisville  Courier-  chine  in  1948,  there  have  been 
Journal  is  also  e.xperimenting  150  modifications.  Currently 
with  it,  and  the  Boston  Herald-  there  are  114  machines  on  order 
Traveler  put  one  in  last  week,  fo''  leasing. 


Among  those  on  order  are  two 
for  the  Calgary  Albertan. 


Money  saving  qualities  of  the 
machine  vary,  according  to  the 


The  firm  is  producing  one  ma-  volume  of  use.  Newspapers 
chine  a  week  and  hopes  to  in-  making  medium  use  get  en- 
crease  the  number  to  two  a  gravings  at  15-cents  a  square 
week  before  the  year  ends,  Mr.  inch,  while  heavier  users  get  _ 
Garth  said.  the  cost  down  as  low  as  three  B 


Photon  costs  $48,000.  William  cents  a  square  inch. 


Baumrucker  Jr.,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  who  is  Photon’s 
general  manager,  pointed  to  dis- 


“Walkie-Recordall” 

Newspaper  labor  relations  of¬ 
ficials  as  well  as  publishers. 


play  advertising  which  required  editors  and  reporters  clustered 
five  hours  and  10  minutes  for  ai'ound  the  booth  of  Miles 
setting  by  hot  metal,  and  was  Reproducer  Co.,  New  York,  at 
set  in  33  minutes  by  Photon,  which  the  “Walkie-Rocordall,” 


Color  Engraving 


miniature  conference  recorder- 
transcriber,  was  being  shown 


Consolidated  International  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kuhlik.  g 

Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Chi-  Carried  in  its  own  brief  case,  B 
cago,  had  two  new  developments  the  unit  is  self-powered.  It  B 
on  exhibit.  Klischograph  color  picks  up  and  records  a  voice  P 
engravings  can  be  made  in  a  within  a  60-foot  radius,  screen-  B 
single  step  from  color  copy  in  ing  interferences  such  as  typ-  B 
less  than  half  an  hour  per  color,  ing,  coughing,  air  conditioning  p 
A  4  by  6-inch  three-color  pic-  and  traffic.  It  is  designed  es-  E 
ture  was  shown  engraved  in  one  pecially  for  recording  inter-  g 


ANP.\  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  all  bills  which 
would  eliminate  present  ex¬ 
emption  of  Newspaperboys 
from  minimum  wage,  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  and  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law.  In  some  bills  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business 
is  singletl  out  as  a  target 
for  special  labor  legislation. 

— Federal  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee,  ANPA. 


One  of  the  agencies  under 
investigation  is  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission 
which  for  many  years  has 
discriminated  against  news¬ 
papers  or  persons  associated 
with  newspapers  in  granting 
radio  and  television  station 
licenses. 

— Federal  I.,aws  Com¬ 
mittee,  ANPA. 

*  «  * 

Like  many  newspapers,  the 
ANPA  resents  the  smear 
that  newspapers  get  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  second- 
class  postal  rates  because 
we  insist  that  charge  is 
based  on  an  arbitrary  allo¬ 
cation  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  of  all  costs. 

— Postal  Committee. 


disabled  workers  at  age  50. 

— Social  Security  Committee. 

«  «  « 

In  spite  of  ANPA  protest, 
the  rates  (an  increase  in 

minimum  press  charges  from 
60c  to  75c)  sought  by  West¬ 
ern  Union  were  permitted  to 
become  effective. 

— Communications 
Committee. 

*  «  « 

The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  does  not 
intend  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  press  frequencies, 

stating  that  existing  and 
anticipated  loading  does  not 
justify  increases. 

— Committee  on  Mobile 
Radio. 


and  a  half  hours. 


views,  conferences,  lectures,  in-  E 


Also  shown  was  engraving  on  vestigations,  and  two-way  tele-  g 
standard  type  lead,  which  caused  phone  calls.  Recording  is  con-  g 
Benjamin  Sugarman,  president,  tinuous  up  to  four  hours  on  each  g 
to  comment  “here’s  a  case  where  side  of  a  non-flammable  film  g 
we  use  everything,  even  the  belt  costing  three  cents  an  g 
pig’s  squeal.”  hour.  Recordngs  are  permanent,  m 


The  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  bring  about 
enactment  of  this  “model” 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
I  jaw  (classifying  newspaper- 
boys  as  well  as  newspaper 
correspondents  as  employes) 
is  a  pressing  problem. 


hour.  Recordngs  are  permanent,  g  —Newspaperboy  Committee. 


Mr.  Sugarman  said  close  to  150  easy  to  file  or  mail.  g 

machines  have  been  sold  to  news-  Consolidated  Book  Publishers  i 
papers  throughout  the  United  and  Family  Weekly  magazine,  g 
States,  since  its  introduction  in  Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  B 
1953.  Price  is  $7,950  or  they  Recordak,  Micro-Photo,  Inc.,  g 
are  leased  at  $166  per  month.  General  Features,  the  Bureau  of  p 
with  option  to  purchase.  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Edi-  g 

Mr.  Sugarman  pointed  out  that  TOR  &  Publisher,  had  their  M 
engraving  on  type  metal  offers  usual  booths.  Pn 


Since  our  last  report  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act 
was  amended  to  provide:  re¬ 
tirement  age  for  women  from 
65  to  62  years;  benefits  for 


Some  of  our  problems  of 
recruiting  personnel  have 
been  caused  by  misinforma¬ 
tion  disseminated  to  young 
people.  Information  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  disseminated  about  the 
newspaper  business  has  been 
inaccurate,  misleading,  and 
harmful. 

— American  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism 


An  important  task  was  to  g 
oppose  application  of  rail-  g 
road  groups  for  substantial  S 
increases  in  freight  rates.  A  J 
part  of  the  increase  has  3 
been  granted  by  the  Inter-  g 
state  Commerce  Commission,  g 
The  average  costs  of  trans-  g 
porting  a  ton  of  newsprint  g 
is  in  excess  of  $20.  i 

— Traffic  Committee,  g 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

The  decree  (terminating  g 
anti-trust  litigation)  spel-  B 
led  out  the  criteria  for  grant-  g 
ing  or  refusing  credit  ratings  g 
to  advertising  agencies.  B 
— Credit  Rating  Service.  | 
*  *  *  n 

This  battle  we  are  ever  J 
engaged  in  to  sustain  the  j 
people’s  right  to  know  is  g 
endless.  We  find  ourselves  g 
engaged  in  a  clash  on  this  g 
subject  now  at  the  highest  | 
level — with  the  President  of  g 
the  United  States,  the  Sec-  g 
retary  of  State,  and  the  Con-  s 
gress.  S 

— ANPA  President  s 


William  Dwight. 
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AP  Finds  Smaller  Papers 
Oppose  11-Pica  TTS  Tape 


Dulles,  Correspondents  Discuss 
Foreign  Affairs  at  AP  Meeting 

lly  Hay  Krwin 

Standardization  of  the  11-pica  column  was  warmly  but 
inconclusively  debated  bv  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  their  annual  meeting  April  22. 

The  proposal,  considered  the  preceding  week  bv  the  old 
Board  of  Directors,  was  referred  to  the  new  board  for  further 
study.  Meanwhile,  no  change  is  contemplated  in  present 
TcletyjX'sctter  transmission  width. 

The  debate  brought  out  that  - ,  “  — 

many  .smaller  newspaper.s  op-  ””  sinple  and  uniform  trans¬ 
pose  the  11-pica  column  as  it  oiission  standard, 
would  entail  the  expense  of  new  .  “t'Srly  lo  IDofi,  the  AP  an- 
type  fonts  for  them.  Those  ti^ipated  the  11-pica  trend  and 
favoring  standardization  pointed  engineered  a  new  transmission 
to  the  fact  that  advertising  standard  which  made  possible 
agencies  are  demanding  uni-  first  time  reproduction 


form  dimensions. 


McLean  Explains 


of  an  11-pica  column  from  its 
tape,  without  disturbing  any  of 
its  members  who  did  not  want 


“The  11-pica  column  width  to  make  a  change  in  column 
sUndard  proposed  for  the  in-  width  or  buy  new  type,”  con- 
dustry  by  the  American  News-  tinued  Mr.  Montgomery.  “It  is 
paper  Publishers  Association  f^iir  to  say  that  this  move  made 
contains  a  recommendation  that  possible  much  of  the  develop- 
the  wire  services  give  immedi-  ment  toward  the  11-pica  column 
ate  consideration  to  steps  per-  which  has  come  in  the  past 
mitting  reproduction  from  wire  year.  The  11-pica  column  is  re- 
service  Teletypesetter  tape  of  produced  from  AP  TTS  tape 
an  11-pica  column  with  due  by  use  of  a  font  developed  in 
consideration  to  legibility,”  ex-  cooperation  with  the  linecasting 
plained  Robert  McLean,  Philn-  companies  having  a  lower  case 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  presi-  alphabet  count  of  111. 


2.7%;  11  picas  and  6  points,  233 
or  43.1%;  11  picas  and  3  points, 
51  or  9.9%;  11  picas,  41  or 
7.9%. 

“The  bulk  of  the  AP  12-pica 
newspapers  are  in  the  small  and 
medium  categories,  who  have 
the  least  to  gain  in  newsprint 
savings  from  a  narrower  col¬ 
umn,”  reported  Mr.  Montgome¬ 
ry  .  “All  AP  tape-using  mem¬ 
bers,  regardless  of  the  column 
width  being  set,  now  have  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  type  fonts  ap¬ 
propriate  for  their  various  col¬ 
umns.  Although  the  AP  survey 
was  merely  fact-finding,  asking 
for  no  suggestions  and  propos¬ 
ing  no  change  in  the  .^P  TTS 
transmission  standard,  a  large 
number  of  members  wrote  let¬ 
ters  protesting  any  change. 

Involves  Compulsion 

“While  other  portions  of  the 
.4NP.-\  program  for  an  11-pica 
industry  standard  remain  op¬ 
tional  with  the  newspapers  and 
advertising  agencies,  who  may 
adopt  the  recommendations  or 
ignore  them  individually,  the 
wire  service  recommendation 
alone  involves  compulsion,”  he 
pointed  out.  ‘“A  change  in  the 


Giving  rapt  attention  to  an  AP 
speaker  on  Monday  are  Robert 
L.  Smith,  left,  president.  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gaiette,  and  Tams 
Bi>by,  Jr.,  publisher,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times  Demo¬ 
crat. 

current  wire  service  transmis¬ 
sion  standard  would  compel  all 
TTS  tape-using  newspapers 
either  to  buy  new  type,  reduce 
their  column  widths  simultane¬ 
ously  or  abandon  use  of  wire 
service  circuits  tape.” 

The  AP  executive  said  the 
.AP  and  the  United  Press  have 
outlined  the  problem  jointly  to 
the  ANPA  and  that  consulations 
are  continuing  to  discover  how 
(Continued  on  pope  140) 


Dulles  Opens  Door  to  China 


dent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
in  opening  the  discussion. 

“The  AP  itself  takes  no  po¬ 
sition  on  what  column  width  or 
widths  the  industry  should  use,” 
said  .Mr.  McLean.  “The  AP  TTS 
transmission  standard  will  be 
based  on  the  desires  of  members 
using  ,AP  TTS  tape,  as  ex- 
pres.«ed  to  the  .AP,  after  the  is¬ 
sues  have  been  presented  to  the 
nieml)ership.” 

President  McLean  called  on 
Harry  Montgomery,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  AP,  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  proposal. 

Contradictory  Movement 

“The  narrower  column  move¬ 
ment  and  a  trend  to  wider  type 
faces  are  essentially  contradic¬ 
tory,”  observed  Mr.  Montgomery. 
“They  present  a  problem 
which  the  Associated  Press  has 
considered  in  detail  from  the 
beginning  of  its  TTS  circuit 
operation  six  years  ago.  It  is 
essential  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  economy  from  the 
Teletypesetter  operation  that 
the  Associated  Press  operate 


“Any  change  in  the  .AP  trans¬ 
mission  standard  to  permit  use 
of  wider  type  in  the  11-pica  col¬ 
umn  would  mean  that  all  of  the 
fiOO-odd  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  using  .AP  TTS  tape  would 
be  required  either  to  buy  new 
type,  reduce  their  column  widths 
simultaneou.sly  at  the  time  of 
a  transmission  change  or  other¬ 
wise  accommodate  a  narrower 
column  through  indentation  or 
other  means,”  he  warned. 

Survey  Report 

Mr.  Montgomery  reported 
that  in  connection  with  the 
.ANPA  program,  the  AP  .sur¬ 
veyed  current  column  -  width 
practices  of  its  members  using 
Teletypesetter  tape.  Of  the  517 
members  responding,  188 
(36.4%)  are  setting  the  12-pica 
column,  as  compared  with  the 
21%  figure  for  12-pica  news¬ 
papers  reported  in  a  survey  by 
the  ANPA  this  month. 

The  .AP  survey  showed  other 
column  widths  being  set  by  TTS 
tape-using  members  as  follows: 
11  picas  and  9  points,  14  or 


Washington 

Secretary  Dulles  this  week 
invited  news  media  to  propose 
.some  “pool”  arrangement  for 
coverage  of  Red  China  to  solve 
the  passport  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  State  saved 
his  remarks  about  China  for 
his  news  conference  Tuesday, 
the  day  after  he  addressed  the 
•AP  luncheon. 

“The  Department,”  he  told 
reporters,  “would  be  glad  to 
have  the  American  public  get 
information  about  Communist 
China  first-hand  through  U.S. 
correspondents.” 

The  problem,  he  explained,  is 
how  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  apply  for 
permission  to  visit  China  “where 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  still  applies  and  where 
Americans  already  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China  are  being  held  in 
Chinese  prisons  as  political 
hostages.” 

Mr.  Dulles  said  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  the  Depart¬ 


ment  (he  did  not  identify  the 
proponents)  that  the  “news¬ 
gathering  community”  itself 
come  up  with  a  proposal  for  a 
strictly  limited  number  of  “re¬ 
sponsible  correspondents”  to  go 
to  China  on  liehalf  of  that 
newsgathering  community  as  a 
whole. 

“We  felt,”  he  said,  “that  such 
a  selective  experiment  could  be 
made  consistently  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  policy.”  But  no  such  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  forthcoming,  he 
reported. 

“We  have  had  a  considerable 
exchange  of  views  on  this  topic, 
hut  so  far  no  proposal  has  been 
made  to  us  which  would  meet 
the  newsgathering  objective 
and  not  lead  to  a  general  break¬ 
down  of  restrictions  deemed  im¬ 
portant  in  the  national  in¬ 
terests,”  Mr.  Dulles  said. 

“We  continue  to  be  receptive 
to  concrete  suggestions  which 
the  newsgathering  community 
may  wish  to  put  forward,  and 
we  also  continue  to  study  the 
matter  ourselves.” 
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INS  Salutes  World’s 


Best  ‘Shopping  Centers 


International  News  Service 
saluted  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  this 
week  as  proprietors  of  the 
world’s  most  “de  luxe  shopping 
centers”  that  offer  daily  the 
greatest  bargains  in  informa¬ 
tion,  education,  entertainment 
and  public  service. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  news  agency,  said  com- 
l)arative!y  few  newspaper 
readers  realize  that  they  are 
the  best-served  customers  in  the 
world. 

In  presenting  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  INS  news  and  business 
executives  at  a  meeting  held  in 
connection  with  the  .ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Smith  added; 


.Show  Window 


‘‘The  American  newspaper  is 
a  show  window  on  the  world 
that  today  offers  a  bigger,  more 
thorough  view  than  ever  before. 
.Along  with  the  greater  scope  of 
its  coverage,  it  is  l)etter  printed, 
lietter  illustrated,  and  better 
wiitten. 

‘‘At  INS,  our  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  program  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  meet  these  specialized 
needs  of  the  present-day  news¬ 
paper  has  been  marked  by  the 
true  yardstick  of  success:  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribing  clients.” 


-Mr.  Smith  ileclared  that  along 
with  the  steady  expansion  of 
global  clientele,  INS  bas  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  its  news¬ 
gathering  and  news-feature  fa¬ 
cilities  ‘‘with  concentiation  on 
outstanding  coverage  of  the 
major  news  events  and  con¬ 
tinuous  development  of  impor¬ 
tant  exclusive  news-features  and 
special  articles  by  prominent 
personalities  worthy  of  front¬ 
page  display.” 

In  detailing  some  of  the 
major  innovations  that  have 
been  instituted  in  INS  news 
and  news-feature  services  to 
newspapers  over  the  past 
months,  Mr.  Smith  cite.l : 

Expansion  of  the  women’s 
feature  format  to  provide  more 
news  and  feature  copy  in  step 
with  the  modernization  of  those 
pages  by  newspapers.  This  in¬ 
cluded  several  new  columns, 
such  as  “On  the  Parents  Side,” 
advice  on  child-raising;  “To  the 
Table,”  hostess  and  menu  tips, 
and  “Career  Comer,”  informa¬ 
tion  on  career  opportunities  for 
young  people. 

Introduction  of  the  “short 
feature  package,”  a  collection  of 
brief  news  and  feature  items 
transmitted  in  advance  on  the 
INS  wires  foi-  spotting  in  Sun¬ 
day  editions. 


Dr.  Adams  trial  in  London;  ex¬ 
clusive  articles  by  former 
French  Premiers  Georges  Bid- 
ault  and  Edgar  Faure,  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
former  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  Prime  Minister  Eamon  de 
Valera  of  Ireland,  former  Hun¬ 
garian  Premier  Ferenc  Nagy, 
Dublin’s  Lord  Mayor  Briscoe, 
and  Randolph  Churchill’s  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Middle  East 
and  other  world  news  centers. 


terprise  and  extra  initiative  of 
INS  staff  members  everywhere, 
citing  as  a  recent  typical  ex¬ 
ample  Ruth  Montgomery’s  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  Edgar 
Eisenhower. 


Awards  Received 


Barry  Faris  associate  general 
manager  and  editor-in-chief,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  journalism  awards  had 
come  to  the  news  agency  These 
included  the  195fi  Pulitzer  Prize 
awarded  jointly  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Kingsbury 
Smith  and  Frank  Canniff  for 
distinguished  reporting  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Mr.  Faris  said  that  long- 
range  strategy  in  covering  the 
world  trouble  spots  as  well  as 
major  news  centers  had  paid 
off  for  INS.  He  praised  the  en- 


10%  Present  Owners 
Wish  to  Buy  A  Paper 


169  New  Clients 


Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  in  his 
report  that  INS  and  its  news 
picture  division.  International 
News  Photos,  gained  a  total  of 
169  new  clients  during  the  past 
12-month  period.  Included  were 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  mag¬ 
azines  and  other  outlets  both 
at  home  and  abroad  receiving 
news,  news  -  features,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  special  services. 

Additionally,  the  INS  tele¬ 
vision  division  expanded  into  17 
new  outlets.  Today,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  the 
INS-Telenexvs  daily  newsfilm 
service  is  on  view  in  more  than 
150  markets.  Both  the  INS-Tele- 
news  weekly  newsfilm  review 
and  its  sports  shows.  This  Week 
in  Sports,  are  noxv  programmed 
on  TV  stations  in  over  50  mar¬ 
kets. 

Mr.  Smith  noted  that  Gordon 
Yoder  of  Telenews  was  named 
“Newsreel  Cameraman  of  the 
Year”  in  the  annual  competition 
sponsored  jointly  by  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  -As¬ 
sociation. 


‘Magazine’  Features 

An  increase  in  the  “magazine 
type”  full-length  feature  for 
both  Sunday  and  weekilay  edi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  stepped-up  pro¬ 
duction  of  series  on  prominent 
personalities  and  major  events. 
Examples  mentioned  were  the 
step-by-step  reconstruction  of 
the  twin  airliner  crash  over  the 
Grand  Canyon;  Bob  Considine’s 
series  on  the  courageous  fight 
for  life  of  the  late  Babe  Didrik- 
son  Zaharias;  Katharine  Clark’s 
two  series  on  the  Hungarian 
revolt;  science  writer  Edwin 
Diamond’s  articles  on  medical 
volunteers,  and  “The  Gene  Tun- 
ney  Story”  as  told  to  James  L. 
Kilgallen. 

The  inauguration  of  two  new 
spot  news  features,  “Personality 
Spotlight,”  profiling  a  person  in 
the  news;  and  for  the  sports 
pages,  “Player  of  the  Day,”  a 
close-up  of  the  baseball  hero 
of  the  moment. 


Mr.  Smith  also  stressed  the 
array  of  big  “names”  who  have 
contributed  articles  to  INS  on 
important  topics.  As  examples, 
he  mentioned  British  novelist 
Eric  -Ambler’s  stories  from  the 


Newspaper  brokers  were 
kept  busy  this  week.  Rut,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past 
1(1  years,  there  were  many 
more  j)otential  pur-chasers  of 
dailies  than  there  were  prop¬ 
erties  available  for  sale. 

Vincent  J.  Manno  reported, 
however,  he  was  negotiating 
several  deals,  ranging  from 
under  $500,(100  up  to  one  that 
would  involve  several  million. 

“I  would  estimate  that  about 
8  to  10*^  of  present  owners  of 
papers  want  to  buy  another,” 
Mr.  Manno  said.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  case  of  daily 
papers,  the  market  is  very 
limited.  Weeklies  present  an¬ 
other  story.  About  ‘200  to  300 
weeklies  change  hands  every 
year.” 

Mr.  Manno  defined  his  term 
of  “work-out  situation”,  by- 
saying  that  it  customarily  in¬ 
volves  a  publisher  receptive  to 
discu.ssing  a  deal,  but  desirous 
of  complete  .secrecy. 

“He  is  reluctant  to  say  that 
he  would  sell  his  newspaper, 
because  of  ai)prehension  that 
any  leak  in  negotiations  would 
affect  the  prestige  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  disrupt  his  working  staff, 
and  cause  consternation  among 
his  local  advertisers,”  Mr. 
Manno  said.  “When  he  is  as¬ 
sured  that  the  prestige  of  his 
paper  will  be  carefully  safe¬ 


Mr.  Smith  also  presented  a 
repoit  submitted  by  Edwin  C. 
Stein,  INP  executive  director, 
which  cited  a  number  of  staff 
members  for  prizewinning  work. 
These  included  photographers 
Herb  Scharfman,  Frank  Mastro 
and  Sam  Schulman  in  New 
York;  .Arnold  Sachs,  A.  -A.  .Muto  ^ 
and  James  Mahan  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  David  Cicero  in  lx)s  .An¬ 
geles,  and  Rene  Jarland  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Stein  said  the  new  Sound- 
photo  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion  equipment  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  along  INP’s  transconti¬ 
nental  network  and  the  revised 
servicing  program  have  met 
with  enthusiastic  response  from 
client  editors.  In  this  connection, 
INP’s  chief  engineer  Dewey 
Frezzolini  was  commended  for 
his  role  in  the  development  of 
the  new  equipment. 


guarded,  he  is  ready  for  work¬ 
out  talks.” 

Mr.  Manno  insists  there  is  ( 
no  yardstick  for  evaluating 
newspapers,  no  single  formula, 
but  that  each  specific  newspa¬ 
per  can  be  accurately  evaluated. 

A  comparative  newcomer  in 
the  brokerage  field,  John  .A. 
Park  Jr.  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  set 
up  shop  this  year  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf.  Mr.  Park  went  into  the 
business  in  March  1956  after 
the  family  paper,  the  Raleigh 
Times,  was  sold  to  the  Holeigh 
Oh.server. 

Already,  however,  Mr.  Park 
had  noted  one  interesting  at¬ 
titude  that  he  believes  rep¬ 
resents  a  change  in  thinking, 
namely  that  there  is  “a  tend¬ 
ency  today  for  family-owned 
papers,  in  which  no  member  of 
the  family  is  interested,  to  Ire 
offered  to  other  interests  for 
sale.” 

“It  u.sed  to  be  considered  a 
sin  to  let  a  paper  out  of  the  | 
family,”  Mr.  Park  said.  “But 
that  attitude  has  now  changed.” 

Mr.  Park  declared  he  was  in 
negotiation  on  a  number  of 
deals,  including  one  involving 
$185,000  and  another  rejrrescnt-  ^ 

ing  “sev-eral  million  dollars.’  , 

Blackburn  &  Co.  had  a  suite  | 
at  the  Waldorf.  Present  were 
James  W.  Blackburn,  Jack  B.  ( 
Harvey,  Clifford  B.  Marshall 
and  Stanley  Whitaker. 
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UP  Sets  Its  Sights 
On  Next  Half-Century 


Plans  to  launch  the  second 
half-century  of  United  Press 
operations  were  worked  out  by 
the  news  agency’s  executives  in 
New  York  this  week  for  the 
1957  annual  meeting. 

“June  21  will  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Press,”  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  president  and  general 
manager,  reminded  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  arrived  from  all 
domestic  divisions  of  the  UP 
system  and  from  Canada. 

“The  year  just  past  has  been 
an  exceptional  one  in  our  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  record  gives  us 
a  strong  starting  point  for  the 
half  century  ahead. 

25  Awards 

“UP  correspondents  and 
photographers,  working  in 
teams  and  as  individuals, 
covered  more  big  news  than  in 
any  year  since  the  Korean  war. 
The  performance  on  spot  news 
reporting  and  in  coverage  in 
depth  was  really  magnificent. 
We  are  proud  of  the  25  awards 
and  citations  our  men  and 
women  earned  in  the  year  just 
finished. 

“.As  we  plan  for  the  years 
ahead,  we  retain  clearly  in  mind 
the  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence  which  brought 
this  great  global  service  into 
being. 

“We  must  continue  to  be 
willing  to  experiment  with  any 
new  system  or  approach  which 
offers  hope  of  still  better  per¬ 
formance  in  the  great  job 
of  covering  the  world.  Open- 
minded  willingness  to  try  the 
untried  served  us  well  in  1907 
and  we  don’t  propose  to  put  on 
blinders  or  lapse  into  comfort¬ 
able  routine  in  1957  or  the  years 
ahead. 

“The  |)roblems  and  complex¬ 
ities  of  newspaper  publishing 
have  multiplied  a  hundredfold 
in  fifty  years.  But  the  principal 
function  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  is  unchanged — to  provide 
the  people  with  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  coverage  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

“We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  in  carrying  out  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  newspapers,  in 
-America  and  abroad,  have 
turned  to  the  Uniterl  Press  to 
help  provide  fast,  accurate  and 
completely  competitive  news 
coverage  for  their  readers. 

“That  is  the  trust  we  have 
earned,  and  the  trust  to  which 
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we  will  remain  steadfast  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  adventure 
of  the  next  fifty  years.” 

•Biggest  News  Year’ 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  big  develop¬ 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

“We  deployed  our  forces  ra¬ 
pidly  when  the  Hungarian  revolt 
broke  out,”  he  said.  “And  some 
of  the  most  vivid  reporting  of 
the  year  came  out  of  that 
story.  Russell  Jones  made  his 
way  into  Budapest  and  was  able 
to  remain  there  through  the 
most  severe  phases  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Anthony  Cavendish  also 
was  able  to  make  his  way  into 
Hungary  by  way  of  Warsaw 
and  produced  some  memorable 
eye-witness  stories  on  the  early 
phases  of  the  revolt.  Despite 
the  chaotic  conditions  inside 
Budapest  Jones  was  able  to 
maintain  communications  with 
the  outside  world  and  continued 
to  report  the  story  until  the 
Communists  ordered  his  expul¬ 
sion. 

“After  he  left  Hungary  he 
wrote  a  series  about  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  explained  its 
causes,  why  it  failed  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  future 
of  the  Hungarians. 

“.Another  foreign  story  that 
made  world-wide  headlines  was 
the  .Anglo-French  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
fighting.  Our  resident  staffs  in 
the  Mideast  were  reinforced  for 
this  story  by  such  well-known 
byliners  as  Robert  .Mu.sel  and 
Peter  Webb. 

On  D«)mestic  Front 

“On  the  domestic  news  front 
there  wei’e  two  stories  of  con¬ 
tinuing  interest — the  political 
convention  and  re-election  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  fact 
that  one  convention  was  in 
Chicago  and  the  other  in  San 
Francisco  posed  special  prob¬ 
lems.  AVe  were  forced  to  set  up 
a  staff  in  San  Francisco  while 
the  Chicago  convention  was  still 
in  session.  .A  chartered  plane 
was  used  to  transport  key  per¬ 
sonnel  as  soon  as  the  Chicago 
convention  ended,  in  order  to 
get  them  to  San  Francisco  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the 
Republican  meeting.  On  the 
night  of  the  election  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  nationwide  vote 
probably  was  the  surest  and 
swiftest  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Press.  A  system  of  spe- 
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Attending  meeting  of  United  Press  executives  are  LeRoy  Keller,  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager,  and  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president. 


cial  tabulation  wires,  carrying 
nothing  but  votes,  pouied  their 
results  into  the  Washington 
bureau  in  an  unbroken  flow. 
The  result  was  that  the  UP 
was  able  to  indicate  early  in 
the  evening  that  Eisenhower 
was  moving  toward  a  landslide 
anti  that  the  control  of  Congress 
probably  would  remain  w’ith  the 
Democrats. 

“Another  domestic  story  that 
remained  in  the  headlines 
through  most  of  195<1  w  as  the 
integration  controversy.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  spot  coveiage  in  such 
places  as  Clinton,  Tenn.;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  .Ala.;  and  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  we  did  reporting  in 
depth  on  the  over-all  problem. 
A1  Kuettner,  .Atlanta  bureau 
manager,  traveled  throughout 
the  South  and  interviewed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  to  explain  in 
understandable  language  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  violence 
that  resulted  from  the  .Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Dramatic  Impact 

“The  year  was  marked  by 
stories  that  carried  great  dra¬ 
matic  impact,  such  as  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  .Andrea  Doria  and  the 
collision  of  two  aii  liners  over 
the  Grand  Canyon.  The  Grace 
Kelly  wedding  stayed  on  the 
front  pages  for  almost  a  week 
and  the  UP  staffetl  it  with  five 
repoitfcis. 

“Our  plans  call  for  increased 
emphasis  on  explaining  not  only 
what  happened  but  why  it  hap¬ 
pened.  .A  case  in  point  is  the 
Soviet  down-grading  of  Stalin. 
In  the  last  year  we  carried 
many  authoritative  background 
dispatches  explaining  the  .sud¬ 


den  changes  that  came  about  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Kremlin’s 
foreign  affairs  and  domestic 
policies. 

Net  Gain  of  179  Clients 

United  Press  has  a  net  gain 
of  179  clients  in  the  past  year 
and  now  supplies  news,  pictures 
and  Movietone  film  to  4,833 
new  spapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  world. 
.Mims  Thomason,  vicepresident 
and  general  business  manager, 
reported. 

“We  kept  pace  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  clientele,”  Thomason  said, 
“by  opening  new  bureaus  here 
and  abroad.  W'e  extended  and 
improved  collection  and  distri¬ 
bution  facilities,  established  new 
services  and  new  wires  to  meet 
the  demand  for  faster  and  more 
extensive  coverage  of  the  news 
in  words  and  pictures.” 

United  Press  operates  205 
news  and  picture  bureaus,  of 
which  110  are  in  the  United 
States.  Six  new  domestic  bu¬ 
reaus  were  opened  in  the  past 
12  months. 

Gains  in  Radio-TV 

Big  gains  in  domestic  radio 
and  TV  stations  and  in  domestic 
newspicture  clients  were  cited 
by  LeRoy  Keller,  vicepresident 
and  general  sales  manager,  as 
evidence  of  the  health  of  the 
general  economy  and  of  the 
vigorous  effort  of  both  broad¬ 
casting  and  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“Newspapers  are  becoming 
more  picture-minded  all  the 
time,”  he  said.  “.As  a  result, 
(Continued  on  ]in.;fe  1.50) 
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Question  Box 

AVhat  are  you  cloinK  to  recruit 
personnel  for  the  editorial  staff? 

liv  .Uiinos  1..  (lollinjis 


CHARLES  P.  MANSHIP  JR.  THOMAS  P.  DOLAN  AL  DEAR 

Publisher,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  General  Manager,  Saratoga  President,  Dear  Publication  and 

State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian  Radio,  Inc. 

We're  fortunate  In  being  In  a  Well,  we  are  now  adjusting  our  It's  a  good  question  and  I'll  try 
college  town.  I'm  speaking  of  pay  schedules  so  that  we  will  have  to  give  you  a  straight  answer.  I'm 
Louisiana  State  University,  which  we  systematic  pay  raises  based  on  fortunate  in  having  four  sons  with 
contact  for  first  pick  of  graduates,  merit.  If  a  kid  knows  when  he's  me  in  the  business.  We’re  aUays  on 
We  pay  them  $75  to  start  with.  The  hired  that  he'll  get  more  money  in  the  look-out  for  new  talent.  We 
main  point  is  that  we're  higher  than  six  months  If  he’s  capable,  then  he’ll  sound  out  young  men  and  tap 
the  prevailing  wage  scale  in  other  be  more  eager  to  stay  and  he’ll  be  schools  of  journalism.  But  1  have 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


Scripps  League  of  Newspapers  industries  around  us. 


a  better  producer. 


not  had  much  success 


getting 


We  are  recruiting  from  colleges 


r.ew  recruits  from  these  schools. 


and  putting  emphasis  on  young 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
towns  where  we  publish.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  too  much  recruiting 
of  out-of-towners.  The  way  we  do 
it,  we  get  fewer  people  but  they 
stick  longer.  We  can  afford  to  pay 
more  if  they  know  the  community. 


FRANK  W.  SPENCER 
Publisher,  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate 

We’ve  been  taking  boys  out  of 
Denison  University  seven  miles  away. 
They  work  Summers  and  part-time 
in  Winter.  One  of  them  joins  our 
staff  this  june.  I  also  have  used 
boys  from  Ohio  State  University, 
Kent  State  and  Ohio  University. 


PAUL  F.  CHALFANT 
Publisher,  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 

Record  Herald 

Right  now  our  interest  is  in  watch¬ 
ing  local  journalism  students.  We 
have  two  students  who  have  helped 
us  in  the  Summer  and  we  hope  to 
land  at  least  one  of  them.  Penn 
State  and  Gettysburg  College  are 
in  our  neighborhood. 


JUSTUS  F.  CRAEMER 
Co-owner,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal 


I  ve  got  a  son.  Jack,  who  s  the 
managing  editor.  He  brings  in  new, 
green  help,  trains  ’em  and  then  the 
big-city  papers  get  ’em.  That’s  the 
way  it  goes  out  our  way.  We're  just 
a  training  ground. 


Job  Lined  Up  father  is  director  general  of  fowler  in  Publicity 

Kent,  Ohio  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  T^x. 

of  the  Iranian  government.  . 

A  Kent  State  University  Wick  Fowler,  Dallas  Times 

journalism  student,  Nassrin  *  Herald  staffer,  has  joined  the 

Foroughi,  is  planning  to  become  fJitor  Annointed  Organization,  Inc.,  and 

the  first  newspaper  woman  to  *  "  will  be  assigned  to  Galveston 

write  for  an  Iranian  paper  in  Circleville,  Ohio  to  publicize  its  beach  attrac- 

her  native  land.  The  18-year-  Robert  K.  Harrod,  reporter  tions.  He  was  a  war  correspond- 
old  intends  to  work  as  a  foreign  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  has  ent  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
correspondent  for  the  Teheran  been  appoint^  editor  of  the  News.  Bill  Glines,  Times  Herald 
Journal,  only  English  language  Circleville  Herald,  succeeding  reporter,  has  joined  the  News 
daily  published  in  Iran.  Her  the  late  Tom  Wilson.  city  staff. 
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Orvil  Dryfoos  Steps  Up 
To  President  of  Times 


vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Monroe  Green,  advertising- 
director — an  assistant  business 
manager,  supervising  advertis¬ 
ing  departments. 

Ivan  Veit,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor — an  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  supervising  circulation 
and  promotion  departments. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  associate 
"Work  hard,  never  watch  the  counsel — secretary  of  the  com- 
clock,  polish  the  handle  on  the  pany. 


Arthur  Hays  Suliberger 


big  front  doo-r,  and  marry  the 
boss's  daughter.” 


Mr.  Dryfoos  joined  the  Times 
in  1941  after  a  career  in  Wall 


Sulzberger 


Mr.  Bradford  was  a  director 
of  a  planning  group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization  secretariat  in  London. 
He  was  named  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  in 
1954,  and  a  director  in  1955. 
Mr.  Bradford  is  also  a  director 
of  Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  44. 

Monroe  Green 

Mr.  Green  has  been  with  the 


Orvil  E.  Dryfoos 


Mission,  North  Africa  Eco¬ 
nomic  Board,  then  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

From  1945  to  1953  he  was 
with  the  State  Department  as 
director,  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  Political  and  Security 
Affairs,  and  then  as  Deputy 
United  States  Representative, 
United  Nations  Collective 
Measures  Committee.  From 


*  *  * 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger’s 
code  for  success,  which  he  has 
handed  out  freely  with  a  smile 
in  many  platform  chats,  went 
on  the  Netv  York  Times  es¬ 
cutcheon  this  week,  figuratively 
speaking. 

In  a  series  of  management- 
level  changes,  young  (44) 
Orvil  E.  Dryfoos  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company,  succeeding  his 
father-in-law. 

At  Helm  22  Years 


Street  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  since  1937.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  publisher 
in  1943  and  a  vicepresident  and 
director  in  1954. 

A  graduate  of  Horace  Mann 
School  and  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  elected  a  tnistee 
of  Dartmouth  in  January  of 
this  year. 

He  is  president  and  director 
of  Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
and  of  Interstate  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc.,  both  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  the  New  York  Times. 


New  York  Times  15  years.  He 
was  employed  at  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company  in  1927,  after 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  became 
advertising  manager  of  Macy’s 
in  1932.  He  joined  the  New 
York  .Journal  American  in  1935 
as  retail  advertising  manager 
and  later  became  advertising 
director.  He  joined  the  New 
York  Times  retail  advertising 
department  in  1942  and  became 
advertising  director  in  1946.  He 
is  51. 

Ivan  Veit 


1953  to  1956  he  was  legal  ad¬ 
viser  in  the  International  Labor 
Office,  Geneva.  He  became  as¬ 
sociate  counsel  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Times  in  1956. 
He  is  46. 

.Arthur  O.  Sulzberger 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  a 
son  of  the  publisher  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
served  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  South  Pacific  in  World 
War  II,  and  in  1951  was  re¬ 
called  for  active  duty  in  Korea. 


Mr.  Sulzberger,  who  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  the  Times  for 
22  years,  is  remaining  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  He  moves  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  company  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

It  was  in  1935  that  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s 
son,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
made  his  first  step  up  the  cor¬ 
porate  ladder  in  this  week’s 
election  to  the  job  of  assistant 
treasurer. 

Hall  Retires 

Other  changes  are: 

Harold  Hall — retired  from 
the  post  of  business  manager 
after  16  years. 

Amory  Bradford,  secretary 
of  the  company,  moves  up  to 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


He  is  a  director  of  Spruce 
Falls  Power  &  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  which  the  Times  ha.s 
a  substantial  minority  interest, 
and  a  director  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  and  the 
New  York  Convention  and 
Visitors’  Bureau. 

Bradford’s  Career 

Mr.  Bradford  came  to  the 
Times  in  1947  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  He  had  been  with 
the  law  firm  of  Davis,  Polk. 
Wardwell,  Sunderland  and 
Kiendl  since  his  giaduation 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in 
1937.  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  1943  to 
1945,  advancing  from  private 
to  captain.  From  1945  to  1946 
he  served  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  office  of  research 
and  intelligence. 

On  leave  of  absence  from  the 
New  York  Times  in  1951-52, 
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Mr.  Veit  joined  the  Times 
in  1928  after  graduation  from 
Columbia,  serving  first  in  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  in  the  promotion 
department.  He  became  pro¬ 
motion  manager  in  1932. 
During  World  War  II  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  abroad  U.S.S. 
Vincennes  in  the  Pacific  area. 
He  returned  to  the  Times  after 
the  war  as  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  research.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  National  New.s- 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
He  is  48. 

Harding  Bancroft 

Mr.  Bancroft,  following  grad¬ 
uation  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1936,  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City.  He  served  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  from  1941  to  1943,  then 
as  counsel  to  the  Lend-Lease 


He  is  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  active  reserve.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  as  a 
correspondent  in  the  New  York 
Times  news  bureau  in  Paris, 
Rome  and  London  before  be¬ 
coming  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  1955.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  Spruce  Falls  Pow'er  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  31. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  is  64  years  of 
age,  was  a  general  executive  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Times  in 
1930  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  been  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. 
and  busines  manager  of  the 
New  York  Telegram.  In  1941 
he  was  named  business  manager 
of  the  Times. 
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Two  Sides  to  Savings 
With  Photocomposition 

Hy  l*iuli|>  .\.  Schuyler 


Publishers  battling  mounting 
labor  costs  brought  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  to  two  panels 
at  the  labor  conference  Monday 
under  the  direction  of  George 
N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
ANPA. 

For  the  first  time  there  was 
a  panel  devoted  to  labor  aspects 
of  photocomposition.  It  was  a 
topic  that  caused  most  talk 
among  those  attending  and 
packed  the  Jade  Room  for  the 
session  during  the  afternoon. 

As  one  attendant  remarked 
coming  from  the  closed  session, 
“it  is  like  the  days  of  Eli 
Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin.  At 
present  there  are  more  |)eople 
wanting  to  destroy  what  will 
be  to  their  eventual  lasting 
benefit  than  to  join  in  making 
it  work  to  save  themselves.” 

Photocomposition  panel  mem¬ 
bers  were  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trilmne; 
Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Tmiefi,  and 
Calvin  0.  Thomas,  St.  1‘eteis- 
hury  (Fla.)  Times. 

Photocomp  Costs 

There  was  a  real  difi'erence  of 
opinion  on  cost  saving  by 
photocomposition  between  Mr. 
Spahn  and  Mr.  Schurz,  both  of 
whom  have  been  experimenting 
with  Intertype’s  Fotosetter  for 
some  time.  It  was  Mr.  Spahn’s 
contention  that  photocomposi¬ 
tion  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  panacea,  but  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  has  its  own 
procedures  and  that  sometimes 
savings  could  be  better  accom¬ 
plished  by  hot  metal  than  cold 
metal  methods. 

“Photocomposition  has  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  many  problems 
remain  to  be  answered,”  Mr. 
Spahn  said.  “First  of  all,  in 
photocompositon  you  must  face 
engravng  costs,  which  you  don’t 
have  with  hot  metal. 

“It  is  possible  to  analyze  the 
limitation  on  potential  savings 
of  photocomposition  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  following  cost  fac¬ 
tors:  engraving  materials  and 
royalty  $.0417  per  column  inch; 
engraving  labor  .0262  per 
column  inch;  and  Fotosetter 
supplies,  approximately  .0132. 
This  is  a  total  of  .0811  per  inch 
or  $13.95  for  a  full  page. 

“It  would  follow  that  there 
must  be  a  savings  of  $13.95  in 


labor  and  other  areas  before 
there  should  be  a  net  savings 
through  using  photocomposition. 

“In  othei'  words,  if  labor  cost 
in  hot  metal  is  $13.95,  to  save 
by  photocomposition  the  labor 
cost  must  be  less  than  nothing; 
if  hot  metal  labor  cost  is  $15, 
the  labor  cost  by  cold  metal 
must  be  less  than  $1.05;  if  $20, 
less  than  $6.05;  if  $25,  less  than 
$6.05;  if  $25,  less  than  $11.05; 
if  $30,  less  than  $16.05;  if  $40, 
less  than  $26.05;  and  if  $50 
less  than  $36. 

“It  is  apparent  that  high 
labor  cost  ads  represent  the 
greatest  potential.  As  the  labor 
cost  in  hot  metal  increases,  the 
ceiling,  below  which  cold  metal 
labor  costs  must  be,  is  raised.” 

Assuming  a  rate  of  $3  an 
hour  for  both  hot  and  cold  metal 
))rinters,  .Mr.  Spahn  presented 
the  following  table: 


Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register  end  Tribune,  edmires 
the  facial  adornment  of  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  executive  assistant,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune.  "I've  grown  the  beard  just  for  the  fun  of 
it,"  Mr.  Cowles  said. 


Time  in 

Cold  Metal 

Metal  Is 

Must  be  I^ess 

Than 

( Hours) 

(Hours) 

4.6  or  less  0 

5.0 

.3 

6.7 

2.0 

8.3 

3.7 

10. 

5.3 

13.3 

8.7 

16.7 

12.0 

From  this 

table,”  Mr.  Spahn 

concluded,  “it  can  be  seen  that 
any  full  page  ad  that  can  be 
set  in  five  hours  or  less  in  hot 
metal  does  not  afford  any  pos¬ 
sibility  or  saving  in  photocom¬ 
position.” 

50 of  Local  Linage 

The  South  Bend  Tribune,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Schurz,  has  two 
Fotosetters  and  this  month  is 
averaging  about  14,000  column 
inches  a  week  or  more  than 
oO'/f  of  the  total  paid  local 
linage. 

“Do  not  be  fooled  by  the 
statement  that  materials  costs 
for  photocomposition  are  high,” 
Mr.  Schurz  said.  “We  have 
found  that  the  savings  we  can 
make  in  labor  more  than  offset 
the  cost  of  magnesium  and 
other  supplies.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  comparing  costs 
between  hot  and  cold  metal, 
cold  metal  ( photocomposition ) 
is  four  to  five  percent  lower. 

“In  order  to  reduce  your 
photocomposition  costs  to,  or 
below  the  cost  of  hot  metal,  it 
is  necessary,  first  that  the 
mechanical  superintendent  and 


the  composing  room  foreman 
be  interested  in  making  the 
new  process  succeed.  Second, 
you  must  find  some  men  in  your 
composing  room  who  are  so  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  method  they 
will  serve  as  pace  setters. 

More  Savings  Possfible 

“We  believe  there  are  many 
more  savings  which  can  be 
made  in  the  future  in  photo¬ 
composition,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  like  savings  for  hot  metal 
composition.  For  example,  we 
are  now  setting  ads  up  to  54 
points  on  our  Fotosetters.  We 
hope  to  have  a  machine  later 
which  will  permit  us  to  set  ads 
up  to  72  points.  When  this  is 
done  we  can  set  about  95 '/r  of 
our  paid  advertising  copy  on 
our  Fotosetters.  This  will  save 
us  considerable  time,  we  believe, 
and  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  most  of  the  dark-room 
work  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  an  automatic  developing 
machine. 

“We  think  that  in  time  faster 
machines  will  be  developed  to 
set  ads.  We  also  believe  that 
a  quadding  and  centering  device 
will  soon  be  available  which  will 
shorten  the  time  of  setting  ads. 
While  we  have  greatly  reduced 
the  time  in  taking  proofs,  we 
think  that  this  process  can  also 
be  greatly  improved  and  its 
cost  can  be  reduced. 

“In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  the  composing  room  labor 
cost  for  photocomposition, 
which  is  now  of  our 

total  photocomposition  cost,  can 
be  materially  reduced.  When 
that  happens,  we  believe  that 
the  cost  of  setting  photocom- 
posed  ads  will  be  substantially 
below  the  cost  of  setting  ads 
by  hot  metal.” 

The  morning  session  was 


opened  by  ANPA  president 
William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  T  ran.se ript-Telegram. 
A  formal  address  was  made  by 
John  S.  Coleman  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

The  pressing  need  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  continue  to  join  in 
community  projects  on  business 
education  was  stressed  by  Mr. 
Coleman.  He  declared  his  belief 
that  “free  enterprise  could  not 
be  sold  by  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  like  soap.” 

Institutional  Ads 

“Institutional  advertising  on 
behalf  of  free  enterjirise  serves 
a  highly  useful  purpo.se.”  he 
said.  “It  provides  ammunition 
for  community  thought  leaders. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
message  slowly  filters  down. 

“But-  -and  it’s  a  big  condi¬ 
tion  —  advertising  must  be 
placed  in  those  media  whose 
readei  ship  is  at  least  potentially 
in  the  market  for  the  products 
of  the  advertiser. 

“There  is  no  business  con¬ 
cern  in  this  country  big  enough 
or  rich  enough  to  afford  the 
type  of  pro-business  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  which  are  read  by  those 
who  most  need  education  in  the 
business  process. 

“The  problem  of  economic 
education  simmers  down  to  the 
local  community,  and  by  fur¬ 
ther  distillation  it  becomes  the 
problem  of  the  local  business 
concern. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
we  sponsor  or  carry  out  in  our 
communities  programs  designed 
to  tell  the  business  story.  We 
can  organize  the  firms  in  our 
communities  to  this  end.” 
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AM» A— SPECIAL  STANUIX;  COMMITTKE 


14  Strikes  Against  Papers; 
Not  Productive,  Unpopular 

67  Arbitration  Cases  Kept 
Wages  and  Papers  Going 


Whereas,  in  the  first  five- 
year  period  I.T.U.  had  68  per 


The  report  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  is  an  an¬ 
nual  summary  of  labor  events. 
Each  year  we  record  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  publishers 
and  their  employes  to  produce 
better  relations  for  better  news¬ 
papers. 

Good  labor  relations  are  not 
the  only  basis  for  good  papers. 
Inventive  progress  and  expert 
management  come  first.  But  a 
good  paper  should  have  good 
labor.  Hence  ANPA  aims  for 
constant  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  through  steadfast  loy¬ 
alty  of  employes  to  both  the 
public  and  publishers. 

Disputes  between  employes 
and  publishers  do  not  warrant 
strikes.  Last  year  there  were 
14  newspaper  strikes  that  pro¬ 
duced  nothing,  whereas  ANPA 
members  had  67  arbitration 
cases  that  preserved  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  public  while  pre¬ 
serving  wages  for  workers. 

Newspaper  wages  are  highest 
in  American  industry  through 
negotiation  and  arbitration. 
Newspaper  strikes  in  the  last 
five  years  have  been  disastrous 
for  employes  as  proved  by 
20  International  Typographical 
Union  walkouts  that  forced  13 
of  those  20  publishers  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  that  union.  In 
the  last  12  years  that  union 
has  lost  contracts  with  7!>  news¬ 
papers  in  56  cities  by  insisting 
on  a  strike  instead  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  urged  by  ANPA. 


debts, 
have  T 


In- 


killed  by  strike  or 
deed,  many  papers 
jobs  than  men  which  means 
costly  overtime  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  and  the  paper. 

In  another  part  of  this  re¬ 
port  we  outline  the  problem  of 
publishers  who  try  to  promote 
photocomposition  over  conflict¬ 
ing  union  demands.  The  record 
shows  that  new  processes  can¬ 
not  be  stopped  although  often 
delayed  bv  unions. 


tion  last  year  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  strikes  shows 
greater  unrest.  But  the  net  re¬ 
sult  is  a  permanent  loss  by 
unions  that  preferred  strikes 
over  arbitration. 

Long  trends  are  of  greater 
significance  than  single-year 
records.  The  long  trend  favors 
sustained  arbitration. 

It  is  obvious  that  arbitration  is 
a  success  with  an  increase  of 
more  than  200  per  cent  in  the 
past  11  years  while  strikes  have 
decieased  50  per  cent  during 
the  same  period. 


New  Processes 


Inventive  genius  constantly 
promotes  progress.  Few  realize 
how  enough  papers  can  be 
printed  each  day  for  57  million 
readers.  New  processes  speed 
•lelivery  and  thus  provide  at 
once  What  the  public  wants. 

Teletypesetters  are  no  longer 
a  new  process.  Photocomposi¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  new. 
Both  have  proved  a  distinct 
success.  But  in  many  cases 
ANPA  members  have  faced 
union  opposition  to  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  better  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Union  opposition  is  based  on 


Personnel  Administration 
Newspaper  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  commands  increased  at¬ 
tention  of  ANPA  members. 
Each  month  more  publishers 
are  initiating  or  expanding  per¬ 
sonnel  functions. 

Good  personnel  administration 
in  the  heart  of  good  employe 
relations.  It  goes  beyond  each 
group  to  reach  each  individual. 
In  this  era  of  general  emphasis 
on  the  group  with  less  on  the 
individual,  the  advantage  of 
going  beyond  the  group  is 
obvious.  Each  man  deserves 
personal  recognition. 

Your  Chicago  office  as¬ 
sembles  reports  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  have  pio¬ 
neered  in  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  The  extent  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  governed  largely 
by  the  interest  manifested  by 
ANPA  members.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  will  expand  reports  as  re- 
tjuirements  dictate. 

Most  of  the  service  rendered 
in  this  area  is  performed 
through  correspondence  or  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  The  quarterly 
ANPA  Report  on  Newspaper 
Personnel  Management  is  a 
special  supplement  for  publish¬ 
ers  w’ho  desire  to  concentrate 
on  personnel  functions. 

Arbitration 

In  1956  numerous  crises  were 
resolved  through  arbitration. 
The  strikes  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  report  emphasize  the  value 
of  arbitration. 

During  1956  there  were  67 
arbitrations  compared  with  14 
strikes.  Arbitration  maintains 
employment.  Strikes  often  are 
the  permanent  end  of  employ- 


Newspaper  .Strikes 

Strikes  are  neither  productive 
nor  popular.  Hence  ANPA  tries 
to  prevent  this  time-worn  loss 
of  effort  and  money  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  the  sure  alternative  to 
maintain  employment. 

Strikes  have  ended  union  em¬ 
ployment  on  90  newspapers  in 
the  past  12  years.  During  the 
same  period  one  group — the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
— lost  contracts  with  79  papers. 
Our  Bulletin  .5.589-B  reports  the 
detailed  facts. 

The  table  following  shows 
the  number  of  strikes  started 
and  settled  in  each  year  during 
the  last  decade.  By  comparing 
the  two  five-year  periods,  it  is 
obvious  that  I.T.U.  strikes 
dropped  75  per  cent  compared 
with  a  10 95^  decrease  in  strikes 
by  other  unions. 

Most  significant  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  settlements  recorded. 


cent  of  all  strikes,  in  the  later 
period  that  group  dropped  to 
37  per  cent  of  the  total. 

I^ast  year  there  were  14 
strikes  against  23  daily  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  six  continue 
now'  against  seven  papers  that 
continue  to  publish. 

The  cumulative  record  of  12 
years  shows  ;90  newspapers 
lost  by  unions  during  that  time. 

Biggest  strike  of  1956  was 
that  by  the  Guild  against  the 
Cleveland  Press,  followed  by  the 
immediate  Guild  picketing  of 
the  two  other  Cleveland  papers 
resulting  in  suspension  of  all 
three  Cleveland  newspapers 
for  a  substantial  period.  Other 
strikes  were  of  very  short  dura¬ 
tion  or  continue  now  with  no 
interruption  in  publication. 
Hence  the  total  of  14  produced 
seven  prompt  settlements,  one 
delayed  settlement  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  plus  six  unsettled  strikes 
in  plants  now  publish  without 
the  striking  employes. 


Employe  Contracts 


.An  overall  gain  each  year 
in  the  number  of  union  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  in  this  office  was 
reversed  by  a  decrease  last 
year.  The  total  dropped  from 
1,445  to  1,36!»  agreements.  That 
decrease  was  caused  by  the 
large  number  of  I.T.U.  contracts 
not  received  because  that  union 
demanded  representation  of  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  work  per¬ 
formed  or  claimed  by  members 
of  other  unions  or  men  free  of 
any  union. 

Many  publishers  faced  with 
that  demand  gave  I.T.U.  its 
mandated  contract.  Otheis  in¬ 
sisted  upon  continuing  present 
conditions. 


[Contimietl  on  page  28) 

Newspaper  Strikes  and  Arbitration.  1S46-1956 


a  fear  of  losing  jobs.  But  jobs  ment. 
are  lost  when  newspapers  are  The  slight  decline  in  arbitra- 


Strikes 

Awards 

1946  . 

..  33 

21 

1947 

40 

24 

1948  . 

.  27 

24 

1949 

31 

29 

1950 

18 

34 

1951  . 

...  3 

38 

19.52 

. 11 

35 

1953 

. .  13 

42 

1954 

...  7 

66 

19.55  . 

9 

80 

1956  . 

.  ..  14 

67 

11-year  total  . 

.  206 

460 

Newspaper  Strikes  Started  and  Settled  in  Kach  Year. 

1947-1956 

I.T.U.  Strikes  Other  Unions 

Total 

Year 

Started 

Settled  Started  Settled 

Started 

Settled 

1947  ... 

31 

23 

9  9 

40 

32 

1948  . 

20 

12 

7  7 

27 

19 

1949  . 

14 

9  17  15 

31 

24 

1950  . 

15 

2 

3  3 

18 

.6 

1951  _ 

1 

1 

2  1 

3 

2 

5-Year  Total 

81 

47  38  35 

119 

82 

1952 

4 

7  4 

11 

4 

1953 

4 

3 

9  7 

13 

10 

1954  . . . 

3 

1 

4  3 

« 

4 

1955  _ 

5 

2 

4  2 

9 

4 

1956  . 

4 

1  10  7 

14 

K 

6-Year  Total 

20 

7  34  23 

54 

30 

L 
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Labor  Report 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Total 

ITU 

other  I  n 

1945 

40 

29 

11 

1946 

33 

18 

15 

l''47 

40 

31 

9 

1948  . 

2j 

20 

7 

1949  .  .. 

31 

14 

17 

1950  .  _ 

18 

15 

3 

1951  . 

3 

1 

2 

1952  . 

11 

4 

7 

1953  . 

13 

4 

9 

1954  . . 

7 

3 

4 

1955 

9 

5 

4 

1956 

14 

4 

10 

Total  . 

246 

148 

Strikes 

98 

Daily  Newspa 

Union 

Continuing: 

Involved 

I.T.U.  (TyiHi) 

. .  53 

76 

I.T.U.  (Mailers) 

2 

4 

Guild 

1 

I.P.P.&A.U. 

.  5 

6 

I.S.&E.U.  . . 

5 

6 

Total 

.  66 

90* 

•  That  total  becomes  90  instead  of  93  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  3  pajiers  struck  by  more  than  one  union. 

Arbitration  Awards,  1949-1936 


The  insistence  of  ITU  repre¬ 
sentation  claims  ignores  the  op¬ 
erating  differences  that  exist 
between  individual  newspapers 
and  long-established  work  prac¬ 
tices  based  on  efficiency,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  experience  plus  con¬ 
flicting  representation  claims  of 
other  unions.  Those  new  ITU 
demands  cover  operation  of  all 
phototypesetting  machines,  pro¬ 
cessing  of  all  work  which 
emanates  from  these  machines 
up  to  the  camera,  and  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  employes  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  paste  makeup  in 
any  form  from  any  source. 

ITU  uniformly  makes  the 
same  initial  representation  de¬ 
mands  in  all  negotiations 
whether  or  not  phototypeset¬ 
ting  equipment  is  used,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  existing  paste  make¬ 
up  work  now  done  by  employ¬ 
es  in  other  departments  in 
some  plants,  and  by  advertisers. 

While  many  newspapers  have  tained.  Agreement  covering  all  our  Chicago  office. 

trades  are  carefully  indexed  and 
filed  by  subject  matter  for 
quick,  penetrating  study.  Co 
operating  members  have  recog 
nized  the  value  of  incorporating 


1949 

19.i0 

1951 

1952 

19.53 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Total 

Typographical 

1 

5 

6 

5 

10 

12 

18 

18 

76 

Pressmen  . 

11 

7 

9 

7 

8 

8 

13 

6 

69 

Stereotypers  .... 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

17 

Photo-EnKravers  . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

7 

ITU  Mailers  .... 

1 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

18 

IMU  Mailers  .  .  . 

— 

1 

5 

— 

3 

2 

2 

4 

17 

Guild  . 

9 

14 

11 

15 

13 

23 

17 

20 

122 

Others  . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

16 

19 

13 

66 

29 

34 

38 

35 

42 

66 

80 

67 

891 

nished  to  publishers,  a  contract  These  union  proposals  require 
codification  system  is  main-  reliable,  up-to-date  advice  from 


refused  the  unmodified  ITU  de¬ 
mands,  some  have  negotiated 
compromise  language  and  others 
continue  negotiating.  In  some 
instances,  management,  after 


Last  year  we  made  our  fifth 
complete  press  manning  survey 
(Bulletin  5580)  that  surpasses 
the  coverage  of  previous  years. 
Also  we  issued  our  second 
series  of  Arbitration  Digests 
that  summarize  all  awards  re¬ 
ported  in  our  bulletins. 

In  1955  the  Committee  insti¬ 
tuted  a  program  of  Negotiators 
Seminars.  These  sessions  were 
led  by  two  experienced  negotia¬ 
tors  on  our  Committee,  William 
A.  Dyer  Jr.,  and  Albert  Spend- 
love.  These  coast-to-coast  con¬ 
ferences  will  continue.  They 
have  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
success. 

Your  Committee  is  the  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  labor  facts.  We 
shall  strive  constantly  to  better 
serve  ANPA  members. 

GEORGE  N.  DALE, 
Chairman 

William  A.  Dyer,  Jr. 

Bert  N.  Honea 

George  M.  Neil 
Henry  C.  Page 
Hugh  P.  Patterson,  Jr. 
Albert  Spendlove 

Kditorial  and  Commercial 


long  negotiations,  has  posted  a  largest  possible  number  of 
notice  establishing  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  for  com¬ 
posing  room  operations. 

A  substantial  number  of 
agreements  recite  ITU  language 
without  modification.  This  is 
proof  of  ITU  resourcefulne.ss. 

That  union  knows  it  is  legally 
restricted  in  bargaining  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  status  before  N.L.R.B. 
under  tht  Taft-Hartley  Act  with 
which  it  is  not  in  compliance 
and  that  it  runs  a  risk  of  a 
contempt  proceeding  if  it  can 
be  shown  it  failed  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  and  used  coercive 
methods  to  compel  a  publisher 
to  agree  to  its  demands. 

Contracts  filed  in  our  Chicago 


contracts  into  this  master  index 
which  affords  all  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  background  against  which 
they  can  view  their  individual 
agreements  and  conduct  their 
own  negotiations. 

Bulletins  and  Services 

Bulletins  are  the  main  con¬ 
nection  between  ANPA  and  its 
members.  Other  services  be¬ 
come  more  important  in  a  crisis. 
All  members  know  our  Chicago 
office  is  available  in  a  critical 
situation. 

Each  year  requires  more  facts 
for  more  negotiation  and  more 
arbitration.  Much  time  must 
be  spent  in  negotiation  of  rates 


Contracts  January  1 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Combination  News  and  Commercial  Depart- 

ment  Ajrreemcnts  .  . 

80 

79 

82 

89 

News  and  Editorial  Departments  Only 

59 

61 

64 

60 

Commercial  Departments  Only  . . 

16 

18 

15 

12 

Total 

155 

158 

161 

161 

Union  Affiliation 

ANG  . . 

129 

135 

141 

133 

AKL  . 

8 

9 

7 

8 

Independent  .  . .  .... 

18 

14 

13 

20 

otal  Newspapers  Covered  . . . 

179 

178 

184 

187 

Number  Employers .  . . 

148 

149 

154 

157 

Number  Cities  .........  . . . .  • 

108 

110 

112 

115 

Union,  Modified  Union,  and  Maintenance  of 


office  are  the  foundation  for  of  pay  and  other  benefits  often 


various  services  to  members. 
To  facilitate  research  and  to 
provide  the  framework  of  facts 
upon  which  advice  can  be  fur- 


proposed.  Most  union  commit¬ 
tees  arbitrarily  propose  scores 
of  changes  that  must  be  settled 
regardless  of  merit. 


Tyiwgraphical 

Pressmen  . 

Stereotyper  .  .  . 
Photo-Engraver 
Mailer  . 


Mech.  Contracts  . 

Office  Contracts  . 

Miscellaneous  Contracts. 


Total 


Employee  Agreements — January  1 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

298 

326 

347 

358 

269(b) 

278 

286 

299 

308 

313 

199 

199 

203 

201 

206 

81 

78 

79 

79 

80 

125 

118 

116 

116 

118 

975(a) 

1.002(a) 

l,038(a) 

1,062 

986 

155 

158 

161 

161 

169 

180 

206 

215 

222 

224 

1.310(u) 

1,366  (a) 

1.414(a) 

1,445 

1,369 

Membership  Contracts  ...  . 

Number  Newspaiiers  ........ 

.  _  94 

94 

97 

92 

-  107 

106 

112 

106 

Number  Employers  . 

.  90 

91 

96 

91 

Number  Cities  .... 

66 

70 

68 

68 

)|)en  Shop  Contracts  . 

.  62 

66 

64 

69 

Number  Newspapers  ........ 

....  73 

74 

76 

82 

Number  Elmployers  . 

.  69 

60 

60 

68 

Number  Cities  . 

.  61 

61 

61 

68 

Miscellaneous  Contracts 
January  1 

1953 

1954 

1955 

19.56 

Building  Service; 

AFL  . .  .. 

26 

24 

27 

Guild  (maintenance)  . 

.  2 

2 

2 

1 

E  and  C  Contracts  .  . 

44 

42 

43 

42 

Circulators: 

AFL  .  .. 

19 

22 

24 

25 

CIO  . . . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Unaffiliated  . 

.  5 

6 

6 

9 

Guild  (district  managers)  .  .  . 

.  1 

2 

2 

1 

E  and  C  Contracts .  . . 

.  56 

66 

56 

68 

Drivers 

AFL  . 

35 

36 

37 

39 

ao  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

Unaffiliated  . 

.  4 

4 

6 

6 

Guild  (drivers)  . . 

.  1 

1 

1 

— 

E  and  C  Contracts  . 

7 

6 

6 

8 

14 

184 

158 

111 


109 

96 

67 

66 

76 

61 

60 


1967 


Electrical  Woriiers 


(a)  Before  1956  all  contracts  covering  two  trades  are  listed  twice  but  counted 
once  in  the  totals.  Thereafter  those  are  listed  once. 

(b)  Number  of  tyiwgraphical  contracts  excludes  88  agreements  which  expired 
without  renewal.  Negotiations  in  some  places  have  been  virtually  terminated, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  without  contract,  have  been  established.  Parties 
are  "still  negotiating"  in  other  instances  where  I.T.U.  demands  exceed  ita 
prior  representation. 


AFL  . 

. .  12 

14 

16 

18 

17 

Unaftiliated  . . 

.  1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Machinists 

AFL  . 

. .  4 

4 

5 

6 

S 

CIO  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Unaffiliated  .  . 

.  16 

19 

25 

30 

35 

News  Vendors . . 

_  _  4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Operating  Engineers  .  ... 

. .  _  20 

19 

21 

22 

24 

Paper  Handlers  . 

.  _  33 

42 

41 

46 

49 

Others  .  . 

.  7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

Total*  . 

180 

206 

216 

222 

224 

•  Each  total  shows  the  number  of  miscellaneous  contracts  on  file.  Often  on* 
contract  covers  two  groups,  like  building  service  and  drivers.  In  such  ca-ses  th* 
agreement  is  listed  once  in  the  building  service  group  and  again  in  the  driver* 
group  but  represents  only  one  in  the  total. 
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an  area 


an  area 


The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


'In  Cleveland  lj2  the  people  buy  3/ 4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
COVERS  m  WORLD  IN 
HER  LANGUAGE! 


Anita  Colby 


In  a  single  year,  under  the  skilled  and  synipathetie 
leadership  of  Anita  Colby,  \\'\S  has  given  its 
clients  the  newest,  most  diversified  and  most 
dynamic  women’s  news  coverage  ever  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers.  Here  is  proof: 


increase  in  front-page  play  of 
0  WNS’s  feature  exclusives. 


91%  : 


increase  on  overall  usage  of  WNS’s 
current  news  coverage. 


W  \S  maintains  its  own  international  network  of 
exclusive  news  sources.  W  NS  is  a  special  kind  of 
coverage  with  a  special  sparkle. 

Spearheaded  each  Monday  with  Anita  Colby’s  own 
bright  and  thoughtful  column,  WNS  clients  receive 
5  stories  daily — 6  days  a  week  with  a  BIG  ADDED 
PLUS  of  major  exclusives  currently  being  front¬ 
paged  by  W’NS  clients. 

National  newspaper  interest  in  WNS  is  growing 
daily  and  rapidly.  NOW  would  be  an  excellent 
time  to  write,  wire  or  phone  us  for  full  details  on 
WNS  service,  rates  and  territory. 


ANPA— MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Photocomposition, 
Color  Work,  Studied 

Are  you  in  a  position  where  pers.  A  new  and  up-to-date  re¬ 
rising  production  costs  are  seri-  port  is  now  being  printed  so 
ously  threatening  your  newspa-  publishers  will  have  all  the 


pel’s  financial  structure? 


facts  available  on  this  means 


The  general  answer  to  this  of  re<lucing  production  costs, 


tiuestion  is,  “YES.” 

Since  constantly  increasing 


and  increasing  productivity. 

On  June  1,  1956,  there  were 


wage  scales  and  never-ending  twelve  newspapers  using  photo¬ 
price  increases  for  materials  composition.  Since  this  is  a 
are  generally  beyond  the  pub-  new  “production  tool”  that  war- 
lisher’s  immediate  control,  it  rants  investigation  by  pub¬ 
is  necessary  for  him  to  look  Ushers,  a  Special  AN  PA  Report 
carefully  at  his  own  operation,  entitled  “Photocomposition  — 
seeking  increased  efficiency  and  How  and  Where  It  is  Used” 
increased  production  per  man-  was  published.  The  following 
hour  of  work.  information  from  each  of  the 

In  order  to  tackle  this  job  twelve  newspapers  was  in- 
of  combatting  rising  costs,  pub-  eluded:  equipment  used,  mach- 
lishers  and  business  managers,  ine  production,  make-up  prac- 
in  addition  to  production  execu-  tices,  production  figures,  per- 
tives,  must  acquaint  them-  sonnel,  departments  responsible 
selves  with  the  solutions  other  for  various  assignments,  and 
newspapers  have  found  to  simi-  certain  additional  information 
lar  problems.  In  addition,  man-  relating  to  ROP  color  and  en- 
agement  must  avail  itself  of  all  graving  as  it  applies  to  photo¬ 
information  available  on  new  composition.  In  the  nine 
e(|uipment,  new  processes,  and  months  that  have  elapsed  since 


new  methods. 

Department  Can  Help 
Tlie  services  of  the  Mechani- 


this  report  was  published,  the 
number  of  machines  in  use  has 
grown  to  35.  The  Mechanical 


cal  Department  are  tailor-made  l^^partment  is  preparing  a  sec¬ 
tor  this  purpose.  During  1956,  ‘^"‘1  Photocomposition, 

«  I  J.  which  will  cover  all  these  in- 


the  Department  answered  over 
700  individual  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  from  member  news¬ 
papers  on  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  majority  of  cases. 


stallations,  giving  minute  details 
in  each  case. 

Photocom  posit  ion 
With  the  growing  interest  in 


It  IS  simple  to  answer  such  ^  li^ation  of  photocomposition 
re.,uests  from  information  or  newspaper  composition,  it 
from  personal  knowledge.  Many  apparent  that  a  corn- 

times  It  IS  necessary  to  query  interchange  of  infoima- 

a  representative  cross-section  ^^e  large,  over- 

of  newspapers  with  similar  problems  but  also  the  most 
p^roblems  to  find  the  answer  operating  deUil  was  es- 


The  individual  and  combined 


sential  to  eliminate  duplication 


knowledp  of  the  members  of  ^j^^rt  by  newspapers  install- 
the  Mechanical  Committee  pro-  ■  ^  The  Mechani- 

vides  answers  based  on  a  wealth  Department  helped  in  organ- 
of  background  and  experience,  ^^ing  and  conducting  two  Photo- 
In  some  cases  where  problems  composition  Seminars  in  the 
are  extremely  complex,  it  is  Seminars  are  now 

necessary  to  institute  a  special  scheduled  every  six  months  for 
project  to  arrive  at  an  intellig-  newspapers  which  have  installed 
ent  solution.  In  all  cases,  every  photocomposition.  Two  full  days 
effort  IS  made  to  supply  com-  round-table  discussion  on  all 
plete  and  accurate  information,  photocomposition  pio- 

Some  Special  Services  vide  the  participants  with  an 
During  1956,  inquiries  from  opportunity  for  a  complete  e.\- 
members  led  to  compilation  and  change  of  information. 

Mechanical  Conference 

ANPA  Reports.  Two  reports 

were  issued  on  “Newspapers  I"!*®  Mechanical  Conference 
Setting  Less  Than  11»^  Pica  affords  publishers  the  oppor- 
Columns,  and/or  Printing  on  tunity  to  meet  and  discuss  pro- 
60-inch  Newsprint  Rolls  or  duction  problems  with  mechani- 
Less.”  The  “Nine-Column  For-  cal  executives  of  the  ANPA 
mat— How  and  Where  It  Is  membership.  Individual  sessions 
Used”  was  prepared  as  a  result  are  devoted  to  Advertising, 
of  interest  by  many  newspa-  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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NO.  .SKVEN  OF  A  SERIES 


The  Representative 

Is  The  Key  To  Effective^ 
Local  Merchandising  of 
Newspaper  Campaigns, 


“To  gel  the  most  out  of  our  national  adver¬ 
tising,”  says  Mr.  Murphy,  “we  rely  on  newspaper 
representatives. 

“A  good  example  is  the  help  they  give  us  in 
merchandising  at  the  local  level. 

“Thev  are  able  to  make  specific  merchandising 
suggestions  that  result  in  action,  because  they 
know  the  right  men  to  work  with  on  every 


paper,  and  because  they  know  the  staff  person¬ 
ality  or  local  features  of  the  newspapers  thev 
represent. 

“As  a  national  advertiser,  we  never  forget 
that  all  business  is  local.  As  a  result,  we  depend 
upon  the  men  who  know  the  local  market  and 
the  special  nature  of  every  paper — that’s  the 
newspaper  representative.” 


Every  day,  a  selling  force  of  more  than  900 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  from  38  key  cities,  is  building 
advertising  linage  for  newspapers. 

★  ★  ★ 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATiOK  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  new  york  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 

ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  CHARLOTTE  •  BOSTON 

editor  &:  PUBLISHER  for  April  27.  195- 


FRED  METHOT  JOINS 
WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
AND  NORTH  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 


Fred  Methot 

Mr.  John  G.  McConnell,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  \\  omen’s  News  Service  and  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Fred  Methot  as  Director  of  Sales  and  Promotion 
for  both  services. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  McConnell 
said,  “In  the  past  year,  we  have  spared  no  effort  or 
expense  upon  the  editorial  improvement  of  our 
two  services.  The  result  has  been  a  gratifying  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  nation’s  press. 
In  order  to  deal  properly  with  this  growing  interest, 
we  decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  central 
sales  and  promotion  department.  Mr.  Methot’s  long 
and  successful  career  in  syndication  and  news¬ 
service  sales  suited  our  requirements  perfectly.’’ 

Fred  Methot  brings  to  W'NS  ami  NANA  twenty- 
five  years  of  sales  and  promotion  experience  in  syn¬ 
dication  and  allied  fields.  He  leaves  a  five-year 
position  as  Assistant  Sales  Manager  of  INS-INP, 
where  he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Executive  Sales  Planning  Board. 

It  is  Methot’s  belief  that  the  spectacular  increase 
in  accredited  front-page  play  of  the  NANA  report 
indicates  clearly  that  editors  are  searching  for  a 
non-duplicatory  service  which  furnishes  complete 
news  backgrounding  and  current  exclusives  along 
with  breaking  news. 


Color  Work 

(Continued  from  paqe  30) 


vidual  inquiries  or  compile  sta- 
tistic.s,  for  bulletins  or  special 
reports. 

An  automatic  checking  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  operation,  whereby 
ROP  Color,  Engraving,  Com-  newspaper  will  be  checked 

posing.  Stereotype,  Pressroom,  if ‘ft 

Mailroom,  and  a  special  session  the  information  on  the  punch- 
is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  is  complete  accurate,  and 

newspapers  in  Smaller  Cities,  up-to-date.  By  this  method,  i 


Each  session  includes  the  pre- 


is  possible  for  the  Mechanical 


sentation  of  new  processes  and  I^epuitment  to  prepare  many 
new  equipment,  discussion  of  types  of  statistical  listings  with- 
present-day  operating  problems,  ^  meonvemenemg  members 
with  time  allotted  for  questions  individual  questionnau-es. 

and  discussion  from  all  in  at-  Frfent  plans  are  to  e.xpand  the 


tendance.  Manufacturers  and 
suppliers  have  on  exhibit  the 
latest  in  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies. 


system  by  including  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  equipment  in  each 
newspaper  plant,  listed  both  by 
manufacturer  and  by  age  of 


The  28th  Mechanical  Confer-  ^iiuipment.  .... 
ence  was  held  last  year  in  Dal-  ^  f  ® 

las,  Texas;  285  newspapers  sent  complete,  accurate,  and 

delegates  from  40  states  and  up-to-date  information  has  been 
four  provinces  of  Canada  and  u\ailable  in  a  form  that  me- 
Hawaii.  Total  registration,  in-  f^anical  specifications  can  be 
eluding  suppliers  and  manufac-  ^  matter  of  min- 

turers,  was  1,206. 


utes. 


This  year,  the  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel,  June  10,  11,  and  12. 


ROl*  Color  Printing 
During  1956,  the  8th  report 


Advance  information  indicates  Joint  Committee  entitled 

registration  will  exceed  1,500.  Pieparation  of  Copy,  Art, 

Up  to  now  125  exhibit  booths  Photography  for  Run-of- 

have  been  reserved  for  display-  Advertising”  was 

ing  latest  newspaper  equipment,  published.  The  Joint  Committee 
Publishers  are  urged  to  at-  preparing  the  9th  in  a  series 
tend  this  Conference  and  to  f  reports  which  will  be  en- 
have  their  Mechanical  E.xecu-  Preparation  of  En- 


tives  present. 

.Mechanical  Bulletins 


graving  and  Duplicating  .Ma¬ 
terials  for  Run-of-Paper  Color 
Printing.”  This  report  should 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

229  W.  43ril  St,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  CHickerIng  4-1690 


over  80  separate  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  key-sorted  in 
any  combination.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  specifications  records  were 
used  to  compile  statistical  re¬ 
ports  through  1956,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  have  been  used  extensive¬ 
ly  to  prepare  answers  to  indi- 


During  1956,  the  Mechanical  be  available  to  members  within 
Department  published  more  Bui-  the  next  few  months, 
letins  than  in  any  other  year.  The  Mechanical  Department 
^  These  38  bulletins  included  also  has  a  new  service  on  spot 

the  16th  Page  Size  and  Roll  color  ink  formulas.  By  this 

Width  Report,  with  two  supple-  service,  newspapers  can  supply 
ments  to  keep  publishers  and  either  a  proof,  color  swatch,  or 
mechanical  executives  up-to-  manufacturer  s  number  to  the 
date  on  changing  format  status.  .Mechanical  Department,  and 
,  The  9th  News,  Classified,  and  we  in  turn  will  convert  that  ma- 
T.T.S.  Type  Survey  was  an-  terial  into  a  formula  based  on 

other  bulletin.  For  the  first  the  ANPA-A.-y.\.\  standard  ink 

time  a  bulletin  reported  on  news-  mixing  and  blending  system, 
papers  printing  ROP  color  ad-  Proof  is  supplied  of  the  actual 
vertising.  It  contains  3,192  ink  used  to  make  the  match 
separate  pieces  of  information  with  indicated  proportions  that 
about  member  newspapers  and  are  combined  to  make  the  de- 
j  their  ROP  color  practices.  sired  color.  Newspapers  which 

Specification  Records 

T^  •  ,  •  ,  dicated  that  it  is  accurate  anu 

During  19o6,  the  Mechanical  producing  more  uni- 

Department  instituted  a  new  form,  high  quality  run-oi-paper 
punch-card  system  of  recording 

mechanical  specifications  of  all  to 

ANPA  member  newspapers.  The  members  the  mechanical 

mechanical  specifications  for  department  has  been  caded  on 
various  production  departments  ^.e^jaently  to  consult  with  ad- 
.  are  included  in  such  a  way  that  ,.e,tising  agencies  preparing 


ROP  color  ait  and  duplicating 
material  for  newspapers. 

The  .Mechanical  Department 
invites  all  .\NPA  members  to 
u.se  all  our  services. 

RICHARD  E.  LEWIS, 

Manager 
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TO  GET  TO  THE  FAMILY 


IN  THE  TOP  BRACKET 


GET  IN  THE  TRIB’*^ 


♦  The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market ...  get  more  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising ...  get  zn  the  TRIB ! 


Ntw  YORK 


Heralb  ^Tribune 

W«*st  41st  Stre«*i.  York  :i#».  N  Y 
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Tho  biggest  news  in  newspaper  publishing,  advertising  and  production  continues  to  be 
the  trend  to  color.  It  is  a  trend  that  is  bound  to  continue,  for  today  we  live  in  a  world 
of  color  and  it  is  obvious  that  color  tells  and  color  sells. 

This  new  era  of  color  places  the  most  exacting  demands  on  pressroom  equipment.  'I'he 
experience  of  leading  newspapers  proves  that  the  Goss  Headliner  has  all  the  basic  factors 
essential  to  a  successful  color  operation — Printing  (Quality,  Production  KHiciency, 
Operating  Dependability  and  Flexibility  to  meet  dilferiMit  and  changing  conditions. 

No  other  press  offers  so  many  engineering  features  for  the  finest  POP  colf)r  printing — 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up,  convenient  fingertip  Colortrol,  Goss  continuous  ink  feed, 
separate  ink  vibrator  drive,  positive  impression  adjustment,  dynamic  balancing  of 
cylinders  and  rollers,  balanced  unit  drive,  and  many  others. 


APERS - 

rroni  coast-lo-coast  more  than  100  newspajiers  arc 
building  their  color  growth  on  the  Goss  Headliner. 
This  total  is  growing  steadily  as  more  and  more 
publishers  study  the  many  Headliner  advantages 
for  running  everything  from  spot  color  to  full  color 
ROP  with  unexcelled  |)rinting  quality. 


COMPLETE  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 

More  color  .  .  .  better  color  ...  in  many  different  ways.  The  widest  range 
of  ROP  flexibility  is  best  achieved  with  the  multiple  types  of  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  color  units,  adaptable  to  meet  the  present  and  future  requirements 
of  every  paper.  The  Headliner  offers  the  largest  variety  of  color  printing 
arrangements.  The  following  are  typical: 

•  SIngl*  Color  Cyllndoro 

•  Color  Half  Doeka 

a  Color  Doublo  Half  Dooka 
a  Pour  Color  Unlta 
a  Portabla  Color  Pountalna 
a  DIvIdad  Color  Pountalna 

-  _ _ ^ 


THE 


BOSS 


^RINTINQ^E^S  CO. 

Division  <||ff  Miehle-Goss -Dexter,  Incorporated 

5601  WEST  31«t  STREET, (CHICAGO  ^50,  ILLINOIS 


It’s  40th  Anniversary 
For  Canadian  Press 

By  Douglas  Aiiiaron 
Canadian  Press  Staff  Writer 

Fifty  years  ago,  three  Winni-  These  papers  are  observing 
peg  newspapers,  competitors  in  two  anniversaries  this  year, 
the  pursuit  of  news,  rose  above  They  are  recalling  the  incorpo- 
local  rivalry  to  establish  Can-  ration  50  years  ago  of  WAP, 
ada’s  first  co-operative  news-  from  which  CP  was  conceived, 
gathering  agency.  and  the  setting  up  10  years 

From  the  vibrant  but  un-  l^ter,  1917,  of  Canadian  Press 
certain  beginnings  of  the  West-  Limited,  Canada’s  first  national 
ern  Associated  Press  in  1907  agency, 
has  come  the  Canadian  Press,  Now  40  Years  Old 

a  national  agency  that  today  CP,  a  co-operative,  non-profit- 
provides  news  from  around  the  making  organization,  no  longer 
world  to  97  daily  newspapers  carries  “limited”  after  its  name 
in  68  Canadian  cities.  — that  was  dropped  in  1923 — 


but  it  points  to  1917  as  the  Canadian  report  from  agents 
real  anniversary  of  its  birth,  across  the  country  and  held  the 
the  year  news  started  to  flow  Canadian  distriBution  rights  for 
over  leased  wires  from  coast  to  the  American  and  international 
coast.  report  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  CP  of  today  is  a  $2,500,-  Until  1907,  western  Canadian 
000-a-year  operation  that  fun-  papers — among  them  the  Win- 
nels  as  many  as  175,000  words  nipeg  dailies,  received  their 
of  news  a  day  into  some  of  CPR  seiwice  from  Montreal,  for 
its  largest  member  papers.  The  a  flat-rate  charge. 

40th  anniversary  year  will  be  In  July,  1907,  CPR  officials 
noted  at  CP’s  annual  meeting  notified  the  papers  that  from 
May  1  at  Toronto.  AP  saluted  Aug.  1  the  composite  Canadian- 
its  Canadian  counterpart  at  its  international  report  would  be 
annual  luncheon  April  22.  abandoned,  that  AP  news  would 

News  distribution  in  Canada  be  delivered  from  St.  Paul, 
a  half-century  ago  was,  at  best,  Minn.,  and  that  the  papers 
a  haphazard  operation.  Bulk  of  would  have  to  bring  in  the  Can- 
the  news,  international  as  well  adian  report  from  the  East  at 
as  Canadian,  was  sold  and  dis-  their  own  expense, 
tributed  to  the  papers  by  the  Cost  of  the  AP  report  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com-  St.  Paul  was  twice  that  of  the 
pany.  composite  service  from  Mon- 

The  CPR  compiled  its  own  fieal;  adding  to  this  the  cost 

of  Canadian  service,  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  papers  were  faced  with 
basic  news  charges  three  or 
four  times  what  they  previous¬ 
ly  paid. 

Within  24  hours  of  receipt 
of  the  notice  E.  H.  Macklin, 
general  manager,  and  John  W. 
Dafoe,  editor-in-chief,  of  the 
Free  Press,  M,  E.  Nichols, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  R.  L.  Richardson, 
owner  of  the  Tribune,  were  in 
conference. 

Winnipeg  Uprising 
They  forced  plans  to  expand 
their  own  Canadian  news  cover¬ 
age  and  to  find  other  sources 
for  their  world  news. 

The  CPR  quickly  abandoned 
its  service  from  St.  Paul  and 
resumed  its  report  from  Mon¬ 
treal,  but  the  Winnipeg  papers 
remained  outside  the  fold. 

On  Sept.  3,  1907,  the  Mani¬ 
toba  government  gave  legal 
status  to  the  Winnipeg  publish¬ 
ers’  effort  to  establish  their 
!  own  service. 

I  This  company,  with  a  capital 
i  of  $5,000,  was  the  Western  As- 
I  sociated  Press. 

Reaction  by  the  CPR  was  less 
than  amicable  and  within  three 
;  weeks  Winnipeg  publishers  were 
,  advised  of  a  50-per-cent  sur¬ 
charge  on  telegraph  rates  for 
i  dispatches  addressed  to  WAP 
rather  than  a  single  newspaper. 

The  papers  responded  by 
having  correspondents  and  their 
New  York  agencies  address  f 
their  copy  to  a  single  paper, 
but  the  CPR  still  withdrew  its 
press  rates. 

Other  telegraph  companies 
agreed  to  handle  WAP  press 
matter  at  ordinary  press  rates, 
but  their  facilities  were  limited. 

On  Sept.  30,  the  CPR  en¬ 
larged  its  fighting  area  by  noti¬ 
fying  every  newspaper  in  West- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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There's  no  question  about  the  money  in 
Texas  —  the  only  questions  left  —  are  you 
asking  for  your  share  and  are  you  covering 
the  markets? 

New  brochure  .  .  . 

‘‘TEXAS  MARKETS 
AND  MEDIA” 

Packed  with  facts — Get  yours  now — 

Bring  your  file  up  to  date. 

BRAND  USE 

Over  50  Grocery  Products  Covered 
MEDIA  AUDIENCE  STUDY 

Here's  an  independent,  authoritative  study  of 
brand  usage,  characteristics  of  newspaper 
readers  and  measurement  of  newspaper,  radio 
&  TV  audiences.  It's  revealing  and  importanti  It 
will  show  you  how  to  better  use  the  ability  of 
these  newspapers. 

Three  Major  Newspaper  Markets 

The  Waco  News-Tribune-Times  Herald 

I 

The  Port  Arthur  News  ! 
The  Austin  American  Statesman  ' 

Represented  by:  Burke,  Kuipers  S  Mahoney,  Inc. 
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There  is  Only  ONE 

3^  market  in  Pennsylvania. 

SCRANTON-^ILKESBARRE! 


Population.. 

Households  .  .  . 

Consumer  < 

Spendable  Income 

Retail  Sales .... 

Food  Sales .... 

Source :  SROS  Consumer  Markets-  December  1956 


629, 000 
.  .  .  .178,240 
,^874i797,000 
..529,789^000 
..H2,779P00 


♦  Rgures  ascertained  by Theli mes: 
Using  ABC  Auditors  Report, year 
ending  June  30,1956, as  a  source. 


GEORGE  A.McDEVrrT  COUINC.  M(ff/ono/Rleprese/diE7//ves«NewVbrk,Chicago.Phil<KlelphiaPHtsbur9h,Defroit 
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PHIlAOELPHtA  IS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Fellow  Writer  Leads 
Service  for  Carroll 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Memorial  services  for  James 
F.  Carroll,  66,  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  Herald,  were 
conduct<‘d  April  14  by  Joseph 
Myers,  a  fellow  staff  member. 

Mr.  Myers,  an  ordained 
minister,  was  substituting  at 
writing  editorials  for  Mr. 

Carroll  when  he  died  at  Tucson, 

Ariz.,  Ai>ril  8.  A  coronary  at¬ 
tack  caused  his  death. 

Mr.  Carroll  came  here  in 

irorcesfer  t^ial  for  arso 
(Mass.)  Teh  gram  and  Evening  ^^^sk 

(lazetle.  Previously  he  had  he  heard  Judge 

.  the  paper’s  Give  Me  This  Day  My  Daily  worked  for  the  Springfield  of  Twin  Falls 

Idea”;  and  Hollington  K.  Tong,  (Mass.)  Republican,  Sioux  tence  of  “not 

jiresident  and  on  “Great  Need  for  Objective  Citg  (la.)  Tribune  and  Elkhart  years  in  the  si 
'.  Advertising  Reporting.”  (Ind.)  Truth.  at  Boise.” 


J-Student 
Sent  to  Jail 
As  Arsonist 


Missouri  s 
Honor  Roll 
Is  Announced 


COI.IMBIA,  Mo. 

D  u  r  i  r.  g  4Sth  Journalism 
Week,  -Ajoil  28  to  May  4.  one 
newspape  ami  six  leaders  in 
journalisn.  wil,  receive  medals 
from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Scb('(''  of  Journalism  for 
<listinguis)iec.  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Those  :  'eceive  medals.  May 


years  of  technicc^ 
Poper  Roll  Product 


SDX  Fellowshins 

Washington 
Presidential  Secretary  James 
C.  Hagerty  and  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  managing  editor  of  the 
\ew  York  Times,  were  guest 
speakers  April  17  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Fellowship  Awards  Dinner 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Award.- 
went  to  Luther  Huston,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times;  George  Theim. 
Chicago  Daily  Ncivs;  and  Ward 
A.  Neff,  president  of  Corn 
Belt  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago. 


yav  will  fimi  PERFECtiBl 
informtilion  in  butin***  and 


For  Tcps  in  Service  and  Performance  use 


PERFECTION. 

TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 


PERFECTION  FOLDED  "TELETYPESETTER” 
dispenses  directly  from  carton 

No  rewinding  to  get  at  start  of  message.  Just  FLIP  TAPE  OVER. 
3,000'  to  9,000'  lengths  give  21  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  service. 
Faster,  easier  filling  No  need  to  crimp,  and  crease. 

19"  between  folds.  11  16"  ond  7  8"  standard  widths.  . 

Special  widths  on  order. 


Radio  Transfer 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communication? 
Commission  this  week  author- 
ized  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  pub- 
lishers  of  the  Enquirer  & 
News,  to  assign  its  radio  sta- 
tion  license,  WELL,  to  South- 
crn  Michigan  Broadcastine 
Corp.,  for  a  consideration  of 
$100,000. 
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f^ore  news  space  is  set  from  PERFECTION  '  Teletypesetter 
Tape  then  from  oil  other  brands  combined! 


4  Actually,  total  effective  buying  income  of  more  than  $2.5  billion 


/  Contains  3  of  9  top  counties  in  gross  cash  farm  income  in 
the  United  States 

/  Not  covered  by  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  newspapers 

Sales  curves  can  soar  when  you  sell  all  of  the  nation’s  leading 
farm  state,  California  —  including  the  bountiful  Inland  Valley. 

And  coast  newspapers  just  don’t  get  home  in  the  Valley,  where 
families  buy  and  have  faith  in  their  own  Bee  newspapers. 

Data  Source:  Sales  Management’s  1956  Copyrighted  Survey  &  V.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture's  1954  Census  of  Agriculture 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 


•  THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

•  THE  MODESTO  BEE 

•  THE  FRESNO  BEE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 


I*  tkt  Nwtpatir  fitM.  Mhr  McClatcky  tins  iitiMil  atfvtrtiurs  tfem  trpts  if  discMMts  -■  balk,  friqmicy  aid  a  camkiiad  bulk-fraavaicy.  Chacli  O’Mara  (  Ormtbaa  far  dataila. 


— as  in  IVbo, 
still  UP  in  No.  2  Spot 
in  total  full  run  retail 
and  classified  advertising, 
printing  MORE  than  either 
evening  newspaper 


BUILDING  WITH  THE  NEW  CHI 

UP  328,931  lines 

The  only  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  with  a  gain  in  total 
full  run  advertising  for  the 
first  quarter,  1957 
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^^Tbe  neivspaper  is  a  bulwark  against  regimented  thinking.  One  of 
its  duties  is  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  individual^  which  is  the 
core  of  American  greatness.  Each 
li  e  publish  is  a  city  of  distinctive 


Each  newspaper  must 
neivspaper  reflecting 
No  one  can  think 
We  believe  it  is  our 


f 

////  city  in  which 

^  personality. 


be  a  distinctive 
the  life  of  each  home  town, 
for  the  American  people, 
responsibility  to  ring  out 


the  truth  loud  and  clear,  and  to  stimulate  thought  at  the  close 
personal  level  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 


The  Ring  of  Truth^^  - 


SYMBOL  OF  THE  COPLEY  PRESS 


15  "HOMETOWN"  NEWSPAPERS  —  CALIFORNIA/ Alhambra  .  .  .  Post-Advocate  Burbank  .  .  .  Burbank  Daily-Review  Culver  City 
.  .  .  Evening  Star-News  Glendale  .  .  .  Glendale  News-Press  Monrovia  .  .  .  Daily  News-Post  Redondo  .  .  .  Daily  Breeze  Son  Diego  .  .  . 
The  Son  Diego  Union  San  Diego  .  .  .  Evening  Tribune  San  Pedro  .  .  .  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  Venice  .  .  .  Evening  Vanguard 

ILLINOIS  /  Aurora  .  .  .  Aurora  Beacon-News  Elgin  .  .  .  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  Joliet  .  .  .  Joliet  Herald-News  Springfield  .  .  . 
Illinois  State  Journal  Springfield  .  .  .  Illinois  State  Register  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  W  E  S  T  •  H  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y  CO.,  INC. 

Design/Daniel  Longay 
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The  Brooklyn  Daily  Story 

READING  TIME  2  MINUTES 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  A 
LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  US  BY  MR.  ARNOLD  FINE.  OF 
THE  BROOKLYN  DAILY.  —  PRINTED  WITH  HIS 
PERMISSION. 

April  15,  1957 

Cx)ns()litlatcd  I  nternational 
Equipment  &  Supply  Company 
550  West  26th  Street 
York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ross; 

1  thought  you  misht  like  to  know  that  since  you  in¬ 
stalled  the  Consolidated  Klischograph  Machine  a  few 
months  ago,  we  have  had  some  wonderful  results.  In 
fact  it  took  the  acid  test  this  past  week  when  we  ran 
our  yearly  baseball  Dodger  edition. 

As  you  know,  we  have  ended  our  contractual  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Fairchild  Company  for  the  Scanagraver. 
In  the  past  seven  years  we  were  using  the  Scanagraver 
and  Mere  getting  satisfactory  results,  houever,  during 
that  time  Me  could  have  purchased  at  least  tMo  Con¬ 
solidated  Klischographs  outright. 

We  Mere  thinking  about  a  Klischograph  installation 
for  the  past  tMO  years.  If  you  remember,  tMo  years  ago 
Me  Mere  planning  on  making  the  change,  but  Me  Mere 
told  the  ncM’  Scanasizer  Mould  be  released  to  us  for  “a 


minimum  additional  charge.”  This  Mas  the  main  factor 
in  delaying  our  Klischograph  order  at  that  time.  The 
charge  Mas  prohibitive  for  us  Mhen  the  Scanasizer  was 
Hnally  ready  for  delivery.  The  additional  cost  Mould 
have  placed  it  beyond  our  yearly  budget. 

Nom’,  Mith  the  Klischograph,  Mhat  Me  Mere  formerly 
paying  as  a  rental,  is  actually  purchasing  the  machine. 
It  does  a  beautiful  job,  in  some  respects  superior  to  the 
Fairchild.  Nevertheless,  in  all  fairness,  I  feel  the  Fair- 
child  has  served  us  mcII  in  the  past  years. 

Since  Me  have  obtained  the  Consolidated  Klischograph 
Mc  have  been  using  type-metal,  plastic  and  aluminum  on 
the  machine.  Its  versatility  has  amazed  us.  We  have 
been  rolling  in  cuts,  as  uell  as  having  engravings  pasted 
to  the  curved  plates  for  direct  printing  on  our  Goss 
Rotary  Press.  The  results  ha\e  bc-en  outstanding. 

We  plan  on  an  annual  saving  in  material  costs. 
.My  only  regret  is  that  Me  didn’t  purchase  the  machine 
tMo  years  ago  Mhen  you  originally  contacted  us. 

I  Mish  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  all  the  ciMqx'ra- 
tion  Me  have  received  in  getting  us  under  May  Mith  your 
Monderful  Consolidated  KLISCHOGRAPH. 

Sincerely, 

ARNOLD  FINE 
Managing  Editor 
Hrooklyn  Daily 


the  Consolidated 
KUSCHOGRAPN 


Check  these 
Exclusive  Features 

Electronic  engraving  on  metal;  aluminum, 
copper  and  zinc  as  well  as  nolar  plastic 

Dual  screen  machines:  65-120  or  80-120 
for  newspaper  and  fine  commercial  work. 

Reverse  feature  for  special  effects  and 
positive  engravings  from  negative  prints 

Oeeper  and  cleaner  engravings  make  far 
better  mats  for  fine  stereotype  printing 

Only  one-step  metal  engraving  process  for 
quality  photoengraving  without  chemicals 

Low-cost  outright  purchase  or  rental  plan 
Most  fleiible  financing  or  lease  available 


available  in  60, 65, 80, 
100  &  120  Line  Screens 


EQUIFlyrlElSTT  SXJEELY 


New  Main  Office :  1030  WEST  CHICAGO  AVENUE  -  CHICAGO  22,  ILLINOIS  -  Phone  TAylor  9-3950.. 51 


330  W.  26th  ST..  NEW  YORK  l.N.Y. 
PHONE  ALGONQUIN  5-4950 


1190  BENNINGTON  ST.,  EAST  BOSTON  28,  •  1430  VENICE  BLVD  .  LOS  ANGELES  6.  CAL.  •  420  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO  11. 
MASS. —  PHONE  EAST  BOSTON  7-2921  •  PHONE  RICHMOND  8-2186  ‘CAL. - PHONE  EXBROOK  7-1521 
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you  can  buy 
ROP  Full 


In  the 


MIRROR 

any  day  or 
every  day 

The  positive  advantage 
of  using  color  to  make 
your  sales  message  more 
effective  is  apparent  to 
any  advertiser  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Color  can 
transform  an  otherwise 
"ordinary"  advertise¬ 
ment  into  an  inviting, 
vibrant  presentation  of 
your  product.  Color  not 
only  enhances  the  gen¬ 
eral  layout  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  it  can 
bring  to  it  a  new  quality 
.  .  .  that  vital  intangible 
required  to  stop  and 
hold  your  prospect's  at¬ 
tention!  You  sell  taster 
with  color! 

Color  is  available  in  the 
ALTOONA  MIRROR 

any  or  all  six  days  of 
the  week!  Use  the  com¬ 
bination  you  want. 

ROP  FULL  COLOR! 


Eltoona 

SlRirrot. 


ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

"Nothing  Counts  But  Results" 
RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Canada  Press 

{Continued  from  -page  36) 


ern  Canada  of  an  increase  in 
press  rates.  Estimates  of  the 
increase  ranged  from  66  to 
233%.  depending  on  the  zone 
affected. 

In  October,  western  publish¬ 
ers  joined  in  appeal  to  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  within  two  days  the  CPU 
had  restored  rates  to  the  level 
before  Aug.  1,  although  still 
not  recognizing  the  WAP  as  an 
agency  entitled  to  a  rate  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  single  newspaper. 

The  bitter  struggle  with  the 
CPU  was  over  and  subsequent 
disputes  over  rates  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  serene  atmosphere 
of  the  railway  commission’s 
chambers. 

The  CPU’s  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  today  is  one  of  CP’s 
staunchest  friends  and  the  bulk 
of  the  agency’s  news  report 
moves  over  wires  leased  from 
it. 

Railroad  Gives  In 

Growth  of  the  WAP  lessened 
the  value  of  the  CPU  news 
service  and  in  1910,  in  the  midst 
of  another  rates  dispute,  the 
railway  turned  over  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  rights  to  AP  serv¬ 
ice. 

An  eastern  co-operative  was 
necessary  for  distribution  of  the 
AP  service  and  to  provide  Can¬ 
adian  news  that  AP  expected 
in  return  for  its  world  report. 

Many  sectional  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  setting  up 
this  co-operative  but  by  the 
autumn  of  1910  an  eastern  press 
association  was  functioning  in 
the  Maritimes,  followed  shortly 
by  two  loosely- joined  central 
Canada  organizations,  one  for 
evening  papers,  wdth  head¬ 
quarters  in  Toronto,  the  other 
for  moming  papers,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Montreal. 

From  these  separate  organi- 


supplied 
hour 

TELEVISION  LISTINGS 

by  client -newspapers 

(N.B.  Incidentally,  the  space  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  plus-business  sold  by  usi) 


H.T. Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  ANDERSON,  $.  C. 


zations,  Canadian  Press  Limited 
emerged  as  a  holding  company 
lor  AP  rights. 

There  was  mutual  distrust 
between  East  and  West,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  West’s  contention 
that  eastern  papers  should 
share  some  of  the  cost  burden 
in  transmitting  news  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Winnipeg  and  by  the 
East’s  insistence  that  Western 
papers  should  pay  the  full  wire 
charges. 

Newspaper  Failures 

These  were  slim  times  for 
Canada’s  newspapers.  Business, 
booming  from  the  turn  of  the 
century,  turned  downward  in 
1913  and  the  start  of  the  first 
World  War  in  1914  further 
weakened  papers  that  had  not 
been  built  on  solid  foundations. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
eight  daily  newspapers  ceased 
publication  and  by  the  end  of 
1918,  36  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  burden  of  sustaining 
a  news  service  was  a  strain  to 
the  suiwivors. 

A  telegraph  rate  reduction 
helped  western  papers  substan¬ 
tially,  but  there  was  still  in¬ 
sistent  pressure  from  the  West 
for  a  truly  national  co-operative 
in  which  the  East  would  bear 
a  greater  share  of  costs. 

Government  Grants 

The  government  gave  a  $50,- 
000  grant  that  not  only  bridged 
the  gap  to  Winnipeg  but  fi¬ 
nanced  leased  wires  from  Cal¬ 
gary  to  Vancouver  and  from 
Montreal  to  Saint  John. 

Canadian  Press  Limited  be¬ 
came  truly  national  Sept.  1, 
1917,  and  on  the  following  dav¬ 
its  wires  from  Atlantic  to  Pa¬ 
cific  were  opened. 

The  federal  subsidy  was  al¬ 
ways  a  sore  spot  since  it  car¬ 
ried  the  threat,  though  never 
the  action,  of  government  in¬ 
terference  in  the  handling  of 
news.  There  was  no  regret  when 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King 
announced  in  1923  that  the  sub¬ 
sidy  would  not  be  renewed. 

Canadian  Press  Limited  was 
re-incorporated  in  March,  1923, 
by  special  act  of  Parliament  as 
a  non-profit-making  co-opera¬ 
tive.  Its  corporate  name  was 
changed  to  The  Canadian  Press. 
Shareholders  were  paid  off; 
shares  were  cancelled  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  was 
issued  to  each  member. 

The  years  have  removed  all 
but  a  handful  of  CP’s  founding 
fathers  from  the  scene.  Of  the 
original  WAP  founders,  only 
Mr.  Nichols  remains. 

Now  in  retirement  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Mr.  Nichols  became  his¬ 
torian  of  CP  and  in  1948  his 
book,  “The  Story  of  The  Can¬ 
adian  Press,’’  was  published. 

EDITOR  SC  P 


The  information  for  this  glimpse 
into  the  past  came  from  his 
research. 

Today’s  staff  in  editorial, 
traffic  and  business  departments 
numbers  more  than  300,  of 
whom  three — Frank  J.  Turner, 
George  Finlay  and  Hilary  Gor¬ 
don — have  come  the  whole  way 
since  CP’s  start  in  1917. 

The  Morse  Men 

The  40th  anniversary,  has 
brought  to  light  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  Morse  men  who 
transmitted  and  received  the 
news  before  the  advent  of  the 
teleprinter. 

Not  only  were  they  topnotch 
operators  but  many  had  a  keen 
sense  of  news  and  could  edit 
copy  or  write  stories  better  than 
some  of  their  editorial  con¬ 
freres. 

Thirteen  former  Morse  men 
remained  with  CP  for  25  years 
or  more,  four  going  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  nine  becoming  oper¬ 
ators.  Five  are  still  in  CP  serv¬ 
ice:  F.  J.  Turner,  in  Vancouver; 
Cris  Williams,  in  Edmonton; 
Tom  Murray,  in  London,  Ont.; 
Bill  Cochrane,  in  Toronto;  and 
W.  R.  Wheetley,  in  Montreal. 

One  day  in  1926,  Ira  Kennedy 
found  he  had  been  cut  in  on 
the  wrong  circuit.  We  listened 
idly  to  the  wire  conversation 
of  two  railway  operators — some¬ 
thing  about  drownings. 

Kennedy  called  the  operator 
at  Burnt  River,  Ont.,  and  got 
the  story  with  details:  12  va¬ 
cationing  Toronto  boys  drowned 
in  Balsam  Lake  when  their  war 
canoe  capsized. 

Kennedy  supplied  another  beat 
for  CP  when  the  Falls  Views 
bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  col¬ 
lapsed  in  1938.  An  American 
newspaperman,  watching 
through  binoculars  from  a  hotel, 
tipped  the  CNT  operator  at  the 
Falls  who,  in  turn,  flashed 
Kennedy.  CP’s  editors  were  flab¬ 
bergasted.  They  hadn't  heard 
from  their  own  w’aiting  staf¬ 
fer  and  almost  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  Kennedy’s  flash. 

Montreal  Tragedy 

Jack  Raymond,  now  retired, 
was  on  his  way  to  work  one 
Sunday  in  1927  when  he  leained 
a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
Laurier  Theatre.  He  realized 
the  movie  place  would  be  jam¬ 
med. 

Raymond  quickly  notified  CP 
Superintendent  George  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who  raced  to  the 
theatre  and  had  a  remarkable 
but  tragic  beat  for  CP — 'll 
children  burned  or  trampled  to 
death. 

In  1916  Jimmy  O’Brien 
scored  a  clean  beat  on  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Quebec  bridge.  In 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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YOU  CAM  COME  OUT  NOW,  MR.  MELLJ^ 

N^rT  WE  KNOW  WHAt'V - - - 

I  YOU'RE  DOING...  AMD  WE  THINK  THAT  ^ 
^ - ^  - SCHOOL  ON  SUNDAY,.. 


O' 


Yes, 


o 


IS  UN-AMERICAN/ 


'it 


starting  in  early  Fall 


goes  SmDAY! 


When  school  opens  in  the  Fall, 

Miss  Peach  and  her  frisky  pride  of  pupils 
will  hold  classes  in  hilarity  every  Sunday— 

HALF  AND  THIRD  PAGE  STANDARD-IN  COLOR 
in  addition  to-6  DAILY  STRIPS  A  WEEK-4-C0LUMN  SIZE 


NOTE— The  kids  really  like  the  prospect. 

They  predict  there'll  be  dancing  in  the  street 
when  the  word  gets  around.  , 


C'y 


Ijri  (licate 


New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvania  6~AOOO 
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Full  speed  splicing  cuts  time.  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster 
offers  push-button  splicing  at  all  preu  speeds,  for  a  wide 
range  of  roll  diameters. 


Cleaner,  more  uniform  ink  flow.  Uniform,  clean  ink  flow 
is  ouured  because  the  proper  amount  of  ink  is  conveyed 
directly  to  the  inking  cylinder. 


Four  compartment  ink  pump  gives  color  flexibility. 
Hoe's  exclusive  inking  system  makes  it  easy  to  print  full  color, 
full  block,  or  a  combination  of  both. 


Time-saving  roller  socket  adjustment.  Hoe  roller  sockets 
provide  quick  and  easy  positioning  plus  maximum  rigidity 
to  assure  quality  printing. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  advanced  features  to  be  found  on  Hoe  presses.  They 
are  all  engineered  for  one  purpose:  to  contribute  to  better,  more  profitable 
printing.  For  the  details  on  any  of  these  ...  or  for  an  analysis  of  your  own  print¬ 
ing  problem  ...  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  Hoe. 


f 


Superior  new  drive  and  clutch.  Operator  can  reverse 
either  right  or  left-hand  couples  from  one  position  from  one 
side  of  the  unit,  with  just  one  tool.  ^ 


Quick,  simple  underside  lock-up.  One  movement  of  one 
lever  quickly  and  easily  locks  or  unlocks  printing  plates  .  .  . 
plates  hold  register  better,  can't  "hammer". 


Easier  fold  control.  Hoe's  push-button  second  fold  control 
always  permits  adjustment  for  evenly  folded  products  while 
the  press  is  in  motion. 


Convenient  color  control.  Four  ink  pump  compartments 
make  it  easy  to  print  from  one  to  four  different  colors  across 
the  web.  Reduced  make-ready  time  is  a  natural. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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1!>34  he  got  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  by  rickety  phone  line 
with  Polish  balloonists  who  had 
been  believed  lost  in  Northern 
Quebec. 

Bill  Wallace,  veteran  now  in 
Toronto,  dictated  stories  at 
sports  events,  wrote  stories  him¬ 
self  to  protect  delayed  or  be- 
fundled  reporters  and  made 
certain  that  a  fellow’s  scoop 
got  through. 

One  night  in  Walkerton,  Ont., 
the  electric  lights  went  out 
while  Wallace  was  handling  a 
story.  The  Morse  circuit  was 
all  right  but  Wallace  and  his 
reporter  couldn’t  work  in  the 
dark  and  neither  had  matches. 

W'allace  got  an  arc  of  elec¬ 


tricity  across  the  Morse  key  and 
lighted  newspapers  from  it. 
They  w^ere  kept  blazing  while 
the  reporter  finished  his  story. 

Tom  Murray  found  use  for 
his  Morse-sending  ability  long 
after  teleprinters  came  into 
service. 

In  1938,  during  a  hospital  in¬ 
vestigation  at  London,  the  press 
was  barred  from  setting  up 
telegraph  equipment  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  building  where  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  taking  place.  Murray 
arranged  for  a  wire  to  his  car 
in  the  hospital  grounds. 

W.  H.  (Bill)  Hogg  of  To¬ 
ronto,  now  chief  news  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  cor¬ 
poration,  was  the  reporter  and 
for  four  days  Murray  sent  his 
running  copy  on  a  “bug”  set 
up  on  a  card  table  in  the  back 
seat  of  his  car. 


'YOUNGEST'  reporter  title  is 
cleimed  for  Richard  Meyer,  14, 
who  is  a  correspondent  for  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  at 
Mayer,  Ariz.  He  has  served  for 
three  years;  plans  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer. 


LutUow 
Tempo 
Biatk  ##a#/ c 
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Here  is  a  powerful  new  addition  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  Ludlow  Tempo  typeface  family  that  will 
supplement  the  popular  Tempo  Black  series. 
Tempo  Black  Italic  will  work  well  with  other 
Tempo  faces.  It  is  timed  to  the  present  trend 
toward  the  use  of  strong  italic  display  lines. 

Ludlow  Tempo  Black  Italic  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  department  store  advertising.  It 
produces  effective  display  that  demands  at¬ 
tention.  Fonts  are  complete  in  a  range  of  sizes 
from  14  point  to  72  point  inclusive. 

Send  for  your  free  specimen  page  showings 
today.  There  is  no  obligation. 


! 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois  | 


Yearbook  Corrections 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regitter  (page 
44)  :  correct  listing  is  Robert  A.  Hun¬ 
ter,  Researcii  Director. 

V  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 
(page  46)  :  delete  INS  from  newi 
services. 

.  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald 

V  (page  62)  :  late  revisions  show  W.  S. 
Morris  as  publisher  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board;  J.  W.  West.  President; 
William  S.  Morris  III,  Asst,  to  the 
President;  Elvin  Henson,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Herald,  and  Louis  Har¬ 
ris,  executive  News  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle-Herald. 

Chicago  (111.)  American  (page  66): 
show  The  Tribune  Co.,  as  Publisher, 
and  J.  LaFavre  as  Asst.  Itusineaa 
Manager. 

^  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  (page  69)  :  delete  UP  from 
news  services,  and  show  Charles  C. 
Reynolds  as  News  Editor. 
^-^Shreveport  (La.)  Times  (page  78): 

Jack  Fiser  is  Sports  Editor. 

^^^uffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  (page  108): 
''a.  H.  Kirchhofer  is  Exec.  Vice  Pros., 
and  James  H.  Righter  is  Publisher; 
William'  J.  Callanan  is  Mgr.  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising,  and  Gordon  E.  Smith 
is  Advertising  Manager. 

Nele  York  (N.  Y.)  Enquirer  (page 
112)  :  circulation  should  carry  symbol 
(ABC)  112.269. 

,  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Steuben  Advocate 
(page  106)  and  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Trib¬ 
une  (page  110)  should  carry  (ABC) 
sypibol. 

\\^'-^olumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  (page 
221)  :  runs  full  color  ROP  seven  days 
a  .-week. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  (page  226): 
is  published  on  New  Year’s,  Memorial 
Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Christmas,  but  has  no  editions  on 
^e  day  following. 

■'  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  (page 

137)  :  delete  Leonard  T.  Kolasinski, 
who  is  City  Editor  of  the  New  Castle 
News. 

\/  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  (page 

138)  :  delete  R.  A.  Thornburgh,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor. 

'  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  (page  162): 
correct  spelling  is  Norwood  C.  Middle- 
ton,  News  Editor. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  (page 
160)  :  delete  name  of  Kenneth  Martin, 
who  is  Advertising  Director  of  the 
!  Burlington  News. 

Stmkane  (Wash.)  Spokesmnn.Revitn 
ft  Chronicle  (page  163)  :  delete  L.  A. 
Batchelor  and  show  A.  W.  Blenner  as 
I  Asst.  Advertising  Director. 

I  On  page  304  show  the  Tradurciotr 
!  Prensa  (Spanish)  as  published  in 
'  Tampa,  Fla. 


Detroit  News  Sets 
Boat  Show  Dates 

I)F,TR0IT 

The  second  annual  Detroit 
Newa  Boat  Show  has  been  set 
for  Feb.  22  through  March  1, 
lO.'iS.  The  Detroit  Artillery 
Armory  will  house  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  only  all-boat  show 
sponsored  exclusively  by  a 
newspaper. 

More  than  115,000  people 
passed  through  the  turnstiles  in 
February  of  this  year  to  visit 
the  News’  initial  endeavor  at 
things  nautical — with  total  re¬ 
ported  sales  by  exhibitors 
topping  the  $4,000,000  mark. 

• 

Thor  Smith  Better 

Thor  M.  Smith,  vicepresident, 
American  Wceklii,  plans  return 
to  New  York  office  late  in  April 
and  rejiorts  complete  recovery 
from  illness  which  has  kept  him 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  since  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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for  «f “♦ 


boston  hasbop 


...And  WORCESTER’S  OWN  LOCALLY 
Edited  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 

Worcester  ^ 

Sunday  Telegram  - 

FEATURE  ""feSuRE  1  g  I 
PARADE  ' 

has  shown  a 

53.3% 

LINAGE 
INCREASE 


1956  vs.  1955 


Feature  Parade,  the  Sunday  Telegram 
Magazine  Supplement,  has  carried  301,- 
968  lines  af  advertising  for  the  year  1956 
—  a  gain  of  105,032  over  the  year  1955. 
The  circulation  of  106,881*  offers  you 
strong  local  impact  on  the  Metropolitan 
Worcester  County  Market. 


*ABC  AudH  Dec.  31,  1956 


ISW  ptus  I,  2  or  3  ceiors 
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Coming  soon— the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  newspaper  ROP  color  ever  under¬ 
taken!  Here  is  a  research  project  of  spectacular 
scope  and  depth  which  follows  ROP  color 
ads  into  the  home,  re|>orts  readership,  impres¬ 
sions  and  reactions,  retention  and  response — 
weighing  ROP  color  ads  against  duplicate 
black  and  white  counterparts  in  the  largest 
number  of  split  run  tests  ever  attempted  in 
newspapers  or  any  other  media.  This  objective 
study  based  on  pioneering  field  research, 
provides  a  range  of  data  beyond  anything 


The  full  survey  report  will  be  released  to  agencies  Master  capies  of  the  complete  study,  including  100 

and  advertisers  producing  ROP  Color,  and  to  The  tear  pages  of  color  and  related  ads  surveyed,  inter- 

Milwaukee  Journal’s  ROP  Color  Service  subscribers  pretive  comparisons  and  supporting  data  may  be 

after  May  15,  1957.  reserved  now  for  delivery  at  $17.50. 


previously  available.  The  findings  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  study,  planning  and  practical 
application  of  R  O  P  color  to  all  newspaper 
advertising.  A  carefully  planned  fact-find¬ 
ing  project  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
with  Publication  Research  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago  conducting  the  survey. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 


America ''s  Most  Colorful  Newspaper'''* 


These  "eyes”  keep  r  o  p 

color  in  register  AUTOMATICALLY 


This  is  the  electronic  scanner  of 
a  Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Reg¬ 
ister  Control.  One  or  more  of  these 
units,  mounted  at  each  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  scans  the  speeding  web  as  one 
color  registers  with  another.  It  de¬ 
tects  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
out  of  register  .  .  .  transmits  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  compensating 
mechanism  ...  and  the  press  is 
brought  back  into  correct  register 
before  the  error  is  visible  to  the 
human  eye. 


That’s  Hurletron  automatic  color 
register  ...  the  practical  .  .  .  and 
profitable  .  .  .  method  of  insuring 
top  quality  HOP  color  register  .  .  . 
hour  after  hour  .  .  .  day  and  night. 
It’s  accurate.  It’s  speedy.  It’s  de¬ 
pendable.  Old  time  hazards,  delays, 
costs,  and  uncertainties  due  to  the 
human  element  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated.  Fast  or  slow  .  .  . 
color  register  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  run  at  all  operating  speeds. 


Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Reg¬ 
ister  Controls  are  in  operation  at 
leading  newspaper  plants  as  well  as 
in  the  finest  color  printing  and  roto¬ 
gravure  plants  in  the  country. 
They’re  saving  time,  increa.sing  pro¬ 
duction,  reducing  costs.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  remarkable 
equipment. 

Afik  for  Your  Copy  of  Our 
Latest  Booklet 


HURLETRON 


*  Maintains  accurate,  automatic  *  Controls  register  established  at  *  Makes  high  speed  corrections  *  Provides  continuous  indication  of 
register  of  all  colors  within  a  low  speeds  up  to  highest  oper-  at  splices,  reducing  off-register  running  register.  Adjustments  can 

few  thousandths  of  on  inch.  ating  speeds.  waste.  be  mode  in  known  increments. 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1930  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.P.  Color  Registration  Controls;  Automatic  Controls  of  Coliper  and  Weight 

on  Paper  and  Board;  Center  Line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Controls;  Cut*Off  and  Back-Up  Controls; 
Slitter  Controls,  Moisture  Controls. 
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How  Some  Papers 
Woo  Teen-Age  Market 

By  I^aiirence  l(.  (lamphell 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism  Florida  State  University 


There  are  16,000,000  teen¬ 
agers  in  America.  A  few  will 
be  the  newspapermen  of  tomor¬ 
row.  How  many  will  be  the 
buyers  and  readers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  tomorrow? 

More  important  is  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  what  is  the  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica  doing  to  win  the  support 
and  approval  of  teen-agers? 

It’s  doing  a  lot,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  recently  by 
the  Florida  State  University 
School  of  Journalism.  But  it 
could  do  a  lot  more. 

Replies  from  39  newspapers 
of  100,000  circulation  or  more 
indicate  a  genuine  interest  and 
a  deep  concern  about  this  mar¬ 
ket.  They  answered  18  questions : 
I  The  need  for  greater  effort 
is  revealed  by  answers  to  the 
first  question:  “Do  you  have  a 
promotion  program  intended  to 
help  high  school  students  to 
know  how  to  use,  understand, 
and  appreciate  the  newspaper?” 

Answers:  Yes,  16;  No,  21;  no 
answer,  2. 


Unfortunately,  some  newspa¬ 
pers  may  not  be  interested  in 
the  16,000,000  teen-agers.  Others 
may  be  doing  nothing,  but  the 
NaHonal  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  is  interested.  A  year 
or  so  ago  it  issued  “Teen  Scene” 
reporting  on  what  newspapers 
are  doing  to  win  teen-agers’  in¬ 
terest. 

“Our  school  program  is  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  single  item 
among  our  activities,”  reports 
Ivan  Veit,  director  of  promotion 
and  research  for  the  New  York 
Times.  “We  have  a  School  and 
College  Service  Department  as 
a  unit  of  Circulation.” 

“In  this  division  there  are  a 
dozen  young  and  energetic  rep¬ 
resentatives  supervised  by  a 
manager  and  assistant  manager. 
Each  of  these  representatives 
has  a  territory,  mostly  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs. 

“The  job  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  is  to  stimulate  teachers  to 
make  current  events  an  effective 


part  of  their  classroom  work, 
to  get  the  support  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  department  supervisors, 
etc.,  for  this  work  and  of  course 
to  see  that  the  New  York  Times 
is  the  newspaper  which  the 
classes  use  for  their  study. 

“The  school  representative 
must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
discuss  teaching  methods  and 
objectives,  but  must  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  classroom  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  any  teachers  who 
would  like  them.  They  also  ad¬ 
dress  assemblies  on  newsgather¬ 
ing  and  the  operation  of  the 
newspaper.” 

Providence  Plan 

“Our  ‘program’  consists  pretty 
largely  of  a  plan  I  have  offered 
the  schools  by  which  I  send  them 
60  exchange  papers  we  receive 
daily,”  reports  Clifford  Shaw, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 

“The  school  interested  in  this 
program  at  the  time  receives 
this  bundle  of  exchanges  from 
one  to  five  days  a  week,  usually 
for  a  specified  period  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  Some  schools  use 
them  in  history,  some  in  current 
events,  some  in  English. 

“They  compare  treatment  of 
stories  in  the  various  papers, 
then  compare  these  papers  with 
ours.  We  like  this  program  be¬ 


cause  we  usually  come  out  very 
well  in  the  comparisons.” 

“We  think  this  comparative 
study  helps  youngsters  realize 
that  newspapers  are  as  individ¬ 
ual  as  the  people  who  make 
them — something  many  of  our 
adults  never  do  seem  to  learn.” 

More  than  one-half  of  the 
participating  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  100,000  or  more 
have  no  organized  plan  to  win 
the  support '  and  approval  of 
teen-agers. 

Many  teen  -  agers,  therefore, 
may  never  become  newspapers 
buyers.  They  may  turn  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  to  comic  books 
and  motion  pictures.  Or  they 
may  prefer  newsmagazines,  pic¬ 
ture  magazines,  and  paper-bound 
books. 

Do  They  Appreciate  It? 

Akin  to  this  problem  is  this 
question:  “Do  you  think  high 
school  students  in  general  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  the  news¬ 
paper  as  they  should?” 

Answers:  Yes,  9;  No,  22;  no 
answer,  8.  Ivan  Veit,  director 
of  promotion  and  research  of 
the  New  York  Times  thinks 
“progress  has  been  made,”  but 
his  comment  is  about  the  only 
specific  one  on  this  question. 

A  free  press  and  a  free  people 
are  inseparable,  yet  teen-agers 
don’t  know  what  the  term  “free- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


K  TIMESIO 

WOOD 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

It  takes  3592  rolls  of  60'^  newsprint 
to  print  an  average  Sunday  edition 
of  The  New  York  Times.  During  1956, 
circulation  averaged  1,223,954 
newspapers  of  382  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  edition, 

The  Times  publishes  an  average  of 
3,390,912  newspapers  each  six-day 
week,  making  a  total  of  almost 
5  million  papers  per  week... or 
more  than  250  million  newspapers 
during  1956. 

Only  machinery  and  equipment 
engineered  and  built  to  withstand  such 
heavy  duty,  day  after  day,  could 
continue  to  operate  faithfully  under  the 
pressure  of  this  production  schedule. 

Wood  Metropolitan  Presses  are  used  in 
printing  The  New  York  Times  with 
Wood  Stereotype  equipment  casting 
the  weekly  average  of  21,300 
stereotype  plates. 


In  one  week  The  Times  uses  over 
7^/2  million  pounds  of  paper  which 
would  form  a  ribbon,  2’ 2  feet 
wide,  extending  more  than  twice 
around  the  earth. 
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ORDERS  ADDITIONAL 

Presses  and  Reelroom  Equipment 

To  provide  adequate  mechanical  facilities,  made  necessary  by  greatly 
increased  circulation  and  advertising  lineage,  The  New  York  Times  has 
again  ordered  additional  WOOD  pressroom  and  reelroom  equipment. 

New  press  units,  reels,  tensions  and  autopasters  to  augment  the  present 
installations  of  90  WOOD  Metropolitan  Presses  are  on  order  for  their  new 
building  which  will  house  the  largest  and  most  modern  newspaper  plant 
in  the  world.  WOOD  will  supply: 

22  lUOOD  METROPOLITAN  PRESS  UNITS 
a  lUOOD  SINGLE  FOLDERS 
22  lUOOD  AUTO  REELS 
22  WOOD  STATIONARY  STRAP  TENSIONS 
22  WOOD  PIV  AUTOPASTERS 

ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  SUBSTRUCTURES  AND  AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 

And,  as  a  start,  this  additional  mOQ  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMEHl.  2  AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPLATES  •  2  TENSIONPLATE  AUTOSHAVERS  •  1  8-TON  FURNACE 


A  total  of  112  WOOD 
Metropolitan  Press 
Units  with  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  autopasters 
will  be  operated  by 
The  New  York  Times. 


If  this  paper  were  laid 

Each  week,  an  average  of  21,300 

flat  it  would  more  than  cover 

stereotype  plates  are  cast  by  The 

the  area  of  the  state 

Times,  weighing  almost  800,000 

of  New  Jersey. 

pounds  . . .  the  approximate  weight  of 

2  heavy  duty  steam  locomotives. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive 

&  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Teen-Age 


(Continiied  from  page  53) 

dom  of  the  press”  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  replies. 

The  specific  question  asked 
was:  “Do  you  think  they  know 
the  meaning  of  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion?” 

Answers:  Yes,  11;  No,  24;  No 
answer,  4. 

Those  who  gave  no  specific 
answer  said:  “doubtful,”  “many 
do,”  “in  a  way,”  “slightly”, 
“not  completely.” 

William  S.  Lampe,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Sun~Telegraph :  “Yes, 
but  not  sufficiently.” 

Charles  S.  Earnhart,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Dayton  Daily 
Neu's:  “I  believe  many  do — per¬ 
haps  many  do  not  —  but  you 


might  say  the  same  thing  about 
many  adults.” 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promotion 
manager,  Povidcnce  Evening 
Bulletin,  answered  “no”,  and 
added:  “I  would  qualify  this  to 
say  that  the  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  know  these  meanings 
is  only  a  little  lower  than  that 
of  the  general  public.” 

Some  Vague  Notions 

Robert  N.  Weed,  promotion 
director,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune:  “I  think  they  have 
some  vague  notions  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  something  de¬ 
sirable,  but  do  not  understand 
the  implications  and  practical 
applications  right  in  their  own 
home  town  or  county  or  school. 
Not  their  fault  —  no  one  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  spell  it 
out  for  them.” 

Consider,  however,  what  these 
newspapers  are  doing  specific¬ 
ally  to  help  the  teen-ager  to  use 


and  understand  newspapers.  For 
example,  39  of  the  39  invited 
teen-agers  to  visit  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

Approximately  25,000  school 
children  with  their  teachers  en¬ 
joy  guided  tours  in  the  New 
York  Times  building  each  year. 
Ivan  Veit  notes  that  “they  leave 
laden  with  linotype  slugs,  old 
mats,  booklets,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  they  have  seen  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the 
world.” 

Eleven  of  the  39  newspapers 
report  that  they  “publish  a 
youth  page  to  which  they  (teen¬ 
agers)  contribute.” 

The  Washington  Star  on  Sun¬ 
days  has  a  section  entitled 
“Teen”  with  news  and  other 
reading  matter  for  teen-agers. 
The  Phoenix  Gazette  published 
“Teentattle”  for  its  young 
readers. 

The  Courier- Journal  and 


Louisville  Times  publish  arti- 
cles  and  news  stories  with  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  to  teen-agers.  The 
Los  Angeles  Herald  ExjrresB 
publishes  a  school  page  each 
Saturday.  Thursdays  it  runs  a 
what  young  people  think 
“column”. 

The  newsprint  shortage  cut 
the  Houston  Post’s  Teen  Page 
to  the  minimum  in  1956,  but 
it  has  won  wide  reader  ap¬ 
proval.  The  newspaper  also 
sponsored  “Quiz-em  on  the 
Air,”  a  news  quiz  show,  in 
1955  in  cooperation  with  KPRC- 
TV. 

Incidentally  a  newspaper  does 
not  need  a  circulation  of  100,- 
000  or  more  to  take  an  interest 
in  teen-agers.  The  Tallahassee 
Democrat  with  a  circulation  of 
14,000  each  Saturday  publishes 
an  exciting  page  for  teen-agers. 

“Do  you  have  an  educational 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Volume 


Promise 


ALL  the  background,  details,  facts 

of  big  stories  receive  thorough  documentation 

on  The  Inquirer’s  “Today’s  World — 

Page  Three.’’  Result :  “Front-Page  Readership.” 

No  advertising  on  Page  Three.  No  hastily 
assembled  “little  news,”  or  miscellaneous 
features.  Here  is  a  careful  look  behind 
important  happenings ;  an  explanation  of 
how  and  why  they  occurred. 

Determined  planning  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  “Page  Three.”  And  it  is  planning 
that  makes  every  page  of  this  newspaper 
so  inviting  in  appearance,  so  meaty  with  news, 
stories  and  features  of  real  moment. 

Readers  have  noticed — and  responded  to — 

The  Inquirer’s  obvious  focus  on  quality.  Readers 
have  given  overwhelming  loyalty  to  the 
paper  dedicated  to  serving  its  community 
so  well.  Thus,  more  advertisers  place  more 
linage  in  The  Inquirer,  than  in  any 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper! 


ImL..*..  Now  in  its  2^th  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership 
West  Coast  Representatives: 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

RICHARD  I.  KRUG  FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES  FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
Penobscot  Bldg.  155  Montgomery  St.  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Woodward  5-7260  Garfield  1-7946  Dunkirk  5-3557 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 
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^‘Railroads,  Tariffs,  Senate  .  .  .  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  in  detail  about  such  matters. 
But  none  of  these  things  so  vitally  affects  the  public  as  the  press,  daily  and  periodical.  The 
public  gets  no  news  in  regard  to  the  news. 

“This  section  will  report  the  press  as  the  press  reports  the  Senate.  If  a  ‘yellow  journal’ 
uncovers  a  new  method  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  society,  TIME  will  announce  it.  If  The  World 
(New  York)  adds  to  the  progress  of  journalism  by  a  new  series  of  great  articles,  time  mil 
call  people’s  attention  to  it.  If  a  radical  magazine  veers  to  the  right,  if  a  respectable  magazine 
turns  vulgar,  if  a  Senator  starts  buying  all  the  farm  papers  in  sight,  if  the  Smart  Set  runs 
an  original  series  of  articles  on  life  in  American  colleges— this  is  more  that  must  be  told. 


“Finally,  in  so  far  as  possible,  TIME  will  make  editors  known  to  the  public  as  Senators 
are  known.  .  .  .’’  From  the  prospectus  for  Time,  The  Weekly  Newsmagazine,  1922. 

L: 
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The  Press  section  of  TIME,  *•  ;  .. 
one  of  20  mekly  news 
departments,  reports  the  news 
of  men  and  women 
who  themselves  shape 
the  nation’s  opinions, 
influence  the  nation’s  styles 
and  tastes, 
share  their  views 
wnth  the  public  at  large. 


And  among  the 
journalists  everywhere 
who  read  time’s  Press  pages 
with  an  extra  and 
personal  interest  each  tceek, 
are  time’s  own  80  full-time 
correspondents,  m  28  U.  S. 
and  foreign  news  bureaus  .  .  . 
276  special  correspoiidents  .  .  . 
and  132  experienced  researchers, 
writers  and  editors. 


TIME,  THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 
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32%  of  all  bondholders  owning  other  than 
€k>vernment  and  State  bonds  in  New  Yorit 
City  and  suburbs,  read  The  News . . . 


Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions  ...  a  study  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. 
Approved  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
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Coupon-clipper  customers? 


. . .  The  News  has  more  readers  owning  bonds  than 
any  other  Netv  York  morning  or  evening  newspaper! 


Want  bond  holders?ConsidcrthatThei\ews 
reaches  nearly  one-third  of  all  bondholders 
owning  other  than  Government  or  State  bonds 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs . . . 

100,000  more  than  the 

Vt'orld-’^l'elegram  &  Sun 
110,000  more  than  the  l  imes 
110,000  more  than  the 

llerald-'rribune 
110,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
150,000  more  than  the 

Journal- American 
160,0(K)  more  than  the  Post 

Bondholders  enjoy  the  badge  of  financial 
success,  get  extra  spendable  cash,  a  regular 


monetary  return  and  security.  Bondholders, 
incidentally,  are  fine  customers! 

Metropolitan  New  York  offers  a  higher 
concentration  of  bondholders  than  any  area 
anywhere — and  the  largest  concentration  of 
bondholders  are  in  the  audience  of  New  York’s 
largest  newspaper! 

The  News  also  gives  you  more  $10,000 
and  up  incomes,  more  college  educated,  more 
home  owners,  more  two-car  owners,  more 
families  with  children  ...  more  volume  and 
quality  customers. 

The  New's  with  1,780,000  readers  daily 
is  your  best  opportunity!  (!ould  you  use  more 
sales,  income,  profits?  Ask  for  all  the  facts! 
Any  News  office  will  show  you  Profile. 


The  H  New§, 


Neiv  York’s  Picture  Neivspapcr 


tvith  more  than  twice  the  cireidntinn,  daily  and  Sunday,  nf  any  other  newspaper  in  .imerira  . 
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Teen  -Age 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

service  which  issues  booklets, 
lesson  suggestions,  current 
events  or  similar  materials?” 
Answers:  Yes,  12;  No,  24;  no 
answer,  3. 

To  help  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  The  School  Weekly, 
Monthly  Supplement,  Current 
Events  Quiz,  Teacher’s  Manual, 
and  various  general  booklets. 

Among  the  latter  are:  “News, 
How  it  is  Gathered  and 
Printed,”  “The  Story  of  the 
New  York  Times,”  “How  to 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Newspaper,”  “How  to  Read  and 
Understand  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  News,”  “Let’s  Put  Out 
a  Newspaper.” 

History  for  Pupils 

Related  to  the  foregoing 


question  was  this  one:  “Do  you 
have  a  printed  history  of  your 
newspaper  available  for  high 
school  students?”  Answers: 
Yes,  20;  No,  16;  No  answer,  3. 

The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  i)ublish  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  entitled 
“This  is  the  Story  of  Your 
Newspaper.” 

Newspapers  were  asked  if 
they  provided  other  booklets  or 
materials  than  those  previously 
noted.  Answers:  Yes,  15;  No, 
20;  No  answer,  4. 

Thousands  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  high  school  students 
read  a  28-page  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Get  the  Most 
out  of  Your  Newspaper.”  It  is 
circulated  by  the  Miami  Herald 
in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

The  booklet  has  three  sec¬ 
tions:  reading,  learning,  evalu¬ 
ating.  It  closes  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  with  a 
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from  10/000  to  80/000  lines  of 

GARDEN” 

ADVERTISING 
IN  SIX  YEARS  ! 

This  growth  has  come  because  Nurseries  and 
Garden  Suppliers  find  that  advertising  in  the 
News  on  Fridays  doubles  their  week-end  sales* 
to  thousands  of  Western  New  York  home  own¬ 
ers  who  use  Saturday  and  Sunday  leisure  to 
improve  their  property. 


quote  from  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher,  who  observes,  “It 
is  true  that  we  make  mistakes. 
So  does  every  other  newspaper 
that  isn’t  afraid  of  its  shadow.” 

Hundreds  of  students  and 
teachers  yearly  write  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
information.  It  provides  “Facts 
and  Data”  about  newspaper  and 
a  list  entitled  “Awards  and 
Honorable  Mentions”. 

Reprints 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  provides  reprints  of 
significant  articles  or  series 
from  its  own  newspapers. 

The  Dayton  News  issues  a 
28-page  bulletin  entitled  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”.  Though  it  has  no  pic¬ 
torial  content,  it  is  an  attractive 
and  readable  booklet. 

Some  newspapers  provide 
audio-visual  materials.  Asked 
this  question:  “Do  you  make 
available  movies  or  any  audio- 
,  visual  materials  presenting  your 
I  newspaper?”  Answers:  Yes, 

I  20;  No,  15;  No  answer,  4. 

“We  produce  each  month  of 
!  the  school  year,  October  through 
i  May,  a  filmstrip  on  some  im¬ 
portant  news  subject,”  Ivan 
j  Veit  of  the  New  York  Times 
iei)orts.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  teacher’s  manual. 

'  The  Providence  Journal  and 
I  The  Evening  Bulletin  produced 
'  a  motion  picture  film  which 
j  shows  how  a  story  is  handled 
!  from  the  time  an  event  breaks 
I  until  the  paper  is  delivered. 

1  Reactions  have  been  favorable. 

Speakers 

I  Thirty-six  of  the  newspapers 
report  that  members  of  their 
staff  speak  in  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  classes.  Thirty-five  note 
that  their  staff  members  speak 
at  school  press  conferences. 

Newspapermen  address  an¬ 
nual  conferences  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Scholastic  Press  Association 
and  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association.  They  also  speak  to 
students  at  state  meetings  in 
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SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND 
YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO 
MARKET  OF  OVER  1,600,000  PEOPLE 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  Nalionol  Represenlolives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


iin  S.  Knight,  Florida,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Wash- 
observes,  “It  ington,  and  many  other  states, 
make  mistakes.  The  Dayton  News  sponsors 
ther  newspaper  the  Miami  Valley  High  School 
of  its  shadow.”  Journalism  Association.  At  the 
students  and  19.)6  conference  staff  members 
write  to  the  discussed  photography  and  pie¬ 
ce  Monitor  for  ture  layout,  news  writing, 
provides  “Facts  sports  writing,  features,  edi- 
,  newspaper  and  torials,  make-up,  promotion  and 
“Awards  and  advertising,  and  kindred  topics. 

Clinic 

•ints  Each  year  the  New  York 

olis  Star  and  Times  holds  a  journalism  clinic 
es  reprints  of  student  journalists  and 

cles  or  series  newspaper  advisers.  Members 
'wspapers  staff  discuss  “problems 

News  issues  a  gathering  and  writing  the 
1  entitled  “The  news”  and  other  matters  of  in- 
‘r  in  the  Class-  te'est  to  high  school  editors, 
it  has  no  pic-  New  York  Times  pro- 

is  an  attractive  '’’fles  two  service  courses  each 
)oklet.  teachers  qualify 

lapers  provide  promotion,  the  director  of 

iterials.  Asked  Promotion  and  research  re- 
“Do  you  make  Ports.  One  concerns  music  and 
i  or  any  audio-  appreciation,  but  the 

presenting  your  ®ther  is  termed  “Evaluating 
\nswers:  Yes,  News, 

answer  4.  The  second  course  consists  of 

each  month  of  .sessions  at  which  a  top  staff 
October  through  expert  of  the  New  York  Times 
p  on  some  im-  discusses  his  field  of  specializa- 
subject,”  Ivan  tion.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
ew  York  Times  teachers  a  “clearer  understand- 
accompanied  by  iag”  of  the  news. 

,ual.  The  New  York  Times  spon- 

ce  Journal  and  sors  a  Boys  and  Girls  Book 
ulletin  produced  Exhibit  each  year,  working  in 
ure  film  which  cooperation  with  the  Council  of 
itory  is  handled  Children's  Book  Editors.  “A 
an  event  breaks  Times  attendant  is  there  to  act 
;r  is  delivered.  combined  guide,  master  of 
been  favorable,  ceremonies,  and  story-teller”. 

Only  10  sponsor  “journalistic 
or  writing  contests  for  high 
the  newspapers  school  .students”.  Thirteen  spon- 
!mbers  of  their  sor  “youth  forums  on  journal- 
ligh  school  jour-  ism  or  contemporary  affairs  and 
Thirty-five  note  problems”, 
members  speak  Tournament 

^  con  erences.  Florida  Scholastic  Press 

Association  each  year  sponsors 
S  of  the  Nation-  u  mr  -1  Ti  • 

,  .  ...  the  Tournament-by-Mail.  It  is 

'ress  Association  ,  •  .  ^  ^  i 

Scholastic  Press  ^  "  v!  « 

,  ,  ,  meet  in  which  staff  members 

ey  a  so  spea  o  contests 

ate  meetings^n  fi^g^times  a  year  by  mail. 

It  provides  the  press  with 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
ply  appropriate  trophies,  jour¬ 
nalism  books,  or  other  awards 
with  which  to  recognize  stu¬ 
dent  journalists.  In  many 
states  there  are  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Newspapers  may  cooperate 
through  associations  to  provide 
recognition,  or  they  may  offer 
their  own  trophies.  For  a  mod¬ 
est  annual  outlay  they  can  win 
the  appreciation  of  all  the  ac¬ 
tive  student  journalism  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  state. 

The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  sponsored  the 
1956  Soil  Conservation  Essay 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Friend  of  the  family 


What’s  happening  in  the  world  today? 
What’s  a  new  recipe  to  try  for  dinner  to¬ 
morrow?  What  do  the  stores  have  on  sale 
this  week?  How  did  the  home  team  make 
out?  Every  day,  every  family  in  America 
turns  to  its  newspaper  for  the  answers. 

The  newspaper  is  more  than  a  chronicler 


of  the  day’s  events.  It’s  a  wise,  intimate 
friend  of  the  family — a  source  of  counsel, 
diversion,  information. 

Here  at  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  we  de¬ 
vote  our  efforts  solely  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers — the  most  basic  form 
of  mass  communication,  and  the  best. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAMI 
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in  Canada . . 
retail  sales  RiQ  in  onr 


market  are  greater  than 


those  of  Washington,  D.C.  A 
and  Cincinnati  S  combined ! 


In  1955,  department  stores  ran  over  28  MILLION  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  8  Southam  Newspapers.  In  the  same  year,  retail  sales  in  the 
communities  served  by  the  8  Southam  Newspapers  totalled  over  2  BILLION, 
248  MILLION  dollars!  That’s  a  sales  figure  greater  than  that  recorded 
during  the  same  period  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio  combined! 

To  get  your  full  share  of  sales  in  this  vastly  lucrative  market  in  Canada— 
you  must  use  all  8  Southam  papers. 

Every  day,  more  than  1,550,000  people  in  the  Southam  market  read, 
believe  and  act  on  the  advertising  found  in  the  8  Southam  Newspapers. 


YOU  GET  ACTION  WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN 


F-4916A 


THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 


OTTAWA  •  HAMILTON  •  NORTH  BAY  •  WINNIPEG 

Citizen  Spectator  Nugget  Tribune 

CALGARY  •  MEDICINE  HAT  •  EDMONTON  •  VANCOUVER 

Herald  News  Journal  Province 


UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Cresmer  &  Weodword  Ine.  (Can.  Div.) 

New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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CONTRAST  CONTROL 


AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 
sdicls  another  feature 
to  this  exclusive  list.. 


Electronic  engraving  on  metal;  aluminum, 
copper  and  zinc  as  well  as  nolar  plastic. 


Dual  screen  machines:  65-120  or  80-120 
for  newspaper  and  fine  commercial  work. 


Reverse  feature  for  special  effects  and 
ositive  engravings  from  negative  prints. 


Deeper  and  cleaner  engravings  make  far 


Only  one-step  metal  engraving  process  for 
luality  photoengraving  without  chemicals 


CONSOLIDATED  INTERNATIONAL 


Low-cost  outright  purchase  or  rental  plan 
Most  flexible  financing  or  lease  available 


THE  KLISCHOGRAPH 


Contrast  control,  adding  sparkle  to  the  dull  halftones,  and 
smoothing  out  those  overly  harsh,  is  as  simple  as  choosing 
a  station  on  your  television  or  radio.  This  feature  offers  a 
wide  scope  in  improving  on  the  original  copy. 

The  Klischograph  with  all  its  many  improvements  and 
exclusive  features  retains  the  unique  advantage  of  complete 
interchangeability.  All  improvements  have  been  so  designed 
that  every  existing  machine  can  be  fitted  with  them  and 
obtain  the  same  benefit.  In  other  words,  the  first  Klischo¬ 


graph  will  do  exactly  the  same  job  as  the  last  machine 
installed. 

This  farsighted  policy  precludes  the  possibility  of  obso¬ 
lescence  usually  inherent  in  machines  of  such  revolutionary 
nature. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  progress  does  not  stand  still,  the 
Klischograph  may,  indeed,  be  "the  forerunner  of  things  to 
come,”  but,  when  those  “things”  arrive,  they  will  fit  with 
the  things  you  already  have,  if  you  own  the  Klischograph. 


MEDIUM 


available  in  60, 65, 80, 
100  &  120  Line  Screens 


EQUIPMENT  AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


L»T 
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Teen-Age 

(Continued  from  page  fi2) 


Contest  with  prizes  totaling 
$3,250  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
It  was  open  to  grade  and  high 
school  students  in  Kentucky. 

Prizes  were  $100,  $75,  and 
$50  for  the  winners  of  the 
state  competition.  In  addition, 
the  winnei's  received  an  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  to  Louisville. 
A  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bond  was 
given  to  the  first  prize  w’inner 
in  each  of  the  121  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts.  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  given  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  essay  in  each  school. 

Youth  Forum 

The  Youth  Forum  program 
sponsored  by  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  Junior  league  of 
Dayton,  Inc.,  gives  “young 
people  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  ideas  before  their 
schools  and  communities.” 

It  enables  them  to  “form  new 
bonds  of  interest  between  youth 
and  the  adult  world  by  pub¬ 
licizing  teen-age  thinking  on 
subjects  of  common  interests, 
according  to  Charles  Earnhart, 
promotion  manager  of  the  new.s- 
paper. 

“The  pivot  group  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  made  up  of  the  Forum 
members — e’ght  young  people 


selected  from  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  area 
by  a  painstaking  screening  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  we  feel  the  very 
cream  of  the  crop  has  been 
chosen. 

“Principals  of  area  high 
schools  selected  their  two  out¬ 
standing  students.  This  group 
was  then  screened  by  a  battery 
of  psychological  tests  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  The  finalists 
are  outstanding  for  intelligence, 
character,  poise,  wide  range  of 
interests,  and  the  ability  to 
think  on  their  feet,  and  give 
voice  to  their  opinions.” 

The  finalists  are  divided  into 
two  teams  which  visit  high 
schools  in  the  Miami  Valley 
area.  They  conduct  forums  for 
upperclassmen  or  in  student 
assemblies.  Reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  cover  each  foium. 

Freedom 

Topics  currently  covered  are: 
“Are  Teen-agers  Misunder¬ 
stood?”  and  “Do  Teen-agers 
Have  too  Much  Freedom?” 
Each  student  in  the  school 
being  visited  receives  a  discus¬ 
sion  guide  and  a  bibliography 
of  suggested  readings. 

“Interest  in  this  new  pro¬ 
gram — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States — has  been 
overwhelming,”  Earnhart  re¬ 
ports.  “School  administratois, 


teachers,  parents,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  are  eager  for 
the  opportunity  for  student 
self-expression  which  The  News 
is  offering.” 

Forum  members  will  receive 
an  expense-paid  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C. 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin  sponsor 
youth  forums  in  connection  with 
other  groups,  for  example,  the 
World  Affairs  Council.  The 
forums  are  held  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  auditorium  seating  234. 
“Only  top  students  from  the 
public,  parochial,  and  private 
schools  of  the  state”  are  invited. 

The  newspapers  also  sponsor 
the  Science  Fair  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  consists  of  750  ex¬ 
hibits  from  student.  Approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  students  take  part 
in  preliminary  fairs. 

More  than  22,000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  heard  live  concerts 
by  the  Rhole  Island  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

Panel  Discussion 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  in 
cooperation  with  the  Dayton 
Educational  Television  Founda¬ 
tion  sponsored  “You  and  Your 
World”,  a  panel  discussion  by 
high  school  students  at  5:30 


every  Friday  afternoon. 

The  newspaper  publishes  a 
special  article  on  Monday  to 
introduce  the  topic  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  panel  discussion.  On  ] 
Thursday  it  prints  questions 
and  answers  on  the  article  and 
on  news  events  of  the  week  in 
world  affairs. 

“We  have  a  weekly  i)rograni 
on  television  and  radio  called 
“The  New  York  Times  Youth 
Forum”,  Ivan  Veit  reports.  The 
Times  supplies  a  moderator  for 
a  panel  with  six  high  school  or 
college  students  who  discuss 
some  serious  contemporary 
topic. 

“There  is  a  student  audience 
and  theie  are  questions  from 
the  floor,”  he  explains.  “The 
entire  program  is  spontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  .  .  .  Public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools 
all  take  part.” 

What  are  newspapermen 
doing  to  recruit  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  future?  Edward 
Lindsay,  chairman  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  has  warned  the 
press  of  the  personnel  problem 
it  faces. 

“Too  few  well-qualified  high 
school  graduates  enter  college,” 
he  pointed  out  in  the  February 
Bulletin  of  the  .\merican  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Teen-Age 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

“Too  small  a  percentage  of 
those  who  enter  college  are  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  careers.” 

Thirty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
nine  newspapers  answered  “yes” 
to  this  question:  “Do  you  en¬ 
courage  high  school  students — 
who  show  promise — to  consider 
careers  in  newspaper  work?” 

What  kind  of  advice  do  they 
give  teen-agers  interested  in 
careers  in  journalism?  Thii-ty- 
seven  urged  them  to  “go  to 
college  and  earn  a  bachelor’s 
degree”  as  a  minimum  pre¬ 
paration. 

Career  Booklet 

The  Charlotte  Observer  has 
published  an  attractive  20  page 
booklet  entitled  “Career  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Business.”  It  is  set  in 
readable  type  and  it’s  effectively 
illustrated. 

Newspapers  also  can  circu¬ 
late  “Careers  in  Journalism” 
published  by  Quill  and  Scroll 
Foundation,  111  West  Jackson 
Avenue,  Chicago,  or  a  similar 
booklet  issued  by  the  American 
Council  in  Eduation  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Do  you  encourage  them  to 


get  a  good  liberal  education?” 
Thirty-eight  of  the  39  answered 
affirmatively. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  promotion 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  urges  a  good 
liberal  education  “in  conjunction 
with  a  journalism  school  edu¬ 
cation — not  in  place  of  it.” 

Recognized  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  today  seldom  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  devote  more  than  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  their  time 
in  university  in  journalism 
courses,  a  number  of  which  also 
have  general  education  values. 
This  has  been  true  for  three 
decades  or  so. 

“Do  you  advise  them  to  con¬ 
sider  enrolling  in  a  good  school 
of  journalism?”  Answers:  Yes, 
29;  No,  8;  No  answer,  2. 

These  newspapermen  favor 
education  in  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  a  ratio  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three-to-one.  They  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  a  good 
.«hool  can  select,  guide,  in- 
..truct,  and  place  its  students 
crfectively. 

Centers  of  instruction,  serv¬ 
ice,  and  research,  schools  of 
journalism  are  not  “trade 
schools,”  though  the  ignorant 
or  uninformed  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

Indeed,  journalism  students 
often  learn  more  about  govern- 
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To  be  sure,  every  newspaper 
Corn  Products  ^NuSofP  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation 
Gets  Hard  Sell  in  Papers  should  do  all  that  it  can  to  ex- 
.  „  „  ,  „  •  tend  the  scope  of  its  service  to 

A  new  national  campaign  .  i.eaders--adult  as  well  ^ 
(via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  LLi  ^  " 

will  begin  May  1  in  daily  j^ore  important,  a  responsible 
newspapers,  Sunday  supple-  continue  to  de¬ 

ments.  womens  magapnes,  ^^^be  itself  as  a  family  neces- 
and  on  network  TV  to  intro-  ^ay  in  and  day  out 

duce  Corn  Products  Sales  demonstrates  that  it  serves 

S  I  the  teen-agers  as  well  as  their 

“NuSoft.”  parents. 

Newspaper  ads  and  local  ‘  , 
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with  1,000-  and  1,500-line  * 

ads  scheduled  to  start  early  Feasihilitv  of  TV 

in  May. 

-  Washington 

ment,  economics,  and  social  A  survey  is  being  conducted 
problems  in  their  own  courses  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
than  in  academic  courses  in  Goods  Association  to  determine 
which  the  teachers  rely  wholly  whether  television  advertising 
on  lectures  and  readings,  neg-  by  retail  stores  is  more  feasible 
lecting  first-hand  investigation,  now  than  it  was  found  to  be 
Financial  Aid  when  a  similar  review  was 

How  many  aid  potential  niade  in  1949. 
newspapermen  financially?  To  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager 
find  the  answer  to  this  ques-  of  the  NRDGA  sales  promotion 
tion,  newspapers  were  asked:  division,  explained:  “We  know 
“Do  you  offer  any  awards,  that  both  the  television  stations 
grants  or  scholarships  to  help  and  retail  stores  have  gained 
them  financially  if  they  plan  considerable  experience  and 
to  enter  the  newspaper  field?”  know-how  since  the  early  trial- 
Answers:  Yes,  8;  No,  31;  No  and-error  days  of  TV  advertis- 
answer,  1.  ing.  We  feel  that  a  new  study 

This  is  a  disappointing  an-  of  the  potentials  and  pitfalls 
swer.  Any  dean  or  director  of  of  this  medium  would  be  a 
a  school  of  journalism  knows  valuable  contribution  to  both 
that  each  year  young  men  and  the  retail  stores  and  to  the  TV 
women  with  real  promise  go  industry.” 

into  other  fields  because  there  The  survey  covers  current  use 
are  so  few  scholarships  avail-  of  television  by  retail  stores; 
able  for  young  people  interested  type  of  programs  used;  stores’ 
in  journalism.  previous  use  of  TV;  method  of 

To  be  sure,  not  every  news-  preparing  or  sponsoring  corn- 
paper  can  offer  a  scholarship  mercials;  objectives  and  sales 
every  year.  Yet  many  can.  And  results  of  retail  TV  advertising; 
others  working  cooperatively  method  of  budgeting  advertis- 
can  contribute  to  funds  for  ing  for  TV;  stores’  future  plans 

scholarships  as  well  as  re-  for  use  of  TV,  and  other  infor- 

search.  mation. 
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^  “Weekend  started  out  as  a  visitor  in  the  homes  of  Telegram  readers.  Before  long,  it  had 
become  a  member  of  the  family.  It  has  proved  informative  and  entertaining — a  matchless  publish¬ 
ing  combination.  We,  on  The  Telegram,  are  proud  of  Weekend  and  happy  it  is  a  part  of  our 
publication.  It  has  boosted  our  circulation  and  made  The  Telegram  extra-special  in  the  community.” 

/.  D.  MacFarlane,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Telegram,  Toronto,  Ont. 


^  “Weekend  has  done  much  to  widen  the  appeal  of  the  Lethbridge  Herald.  Encouraging  as  it 
does  an  interest  in  Canadian  history,  culture,  folklore  and  entertainment,  it  has  done  much  to  help 
eliminate  our  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  to  further  our  knowledge  of  what  Canada  has  to 
offer  and  what  makes  it  tick. 

“Any  weekend  magazine  with  such  a  widespread  guaranteed  national  circulation  cannot  help  but  have 
tremendous  influence  on  the  habits  and  interests  of  its  readers.” 

H.  P.  Buchanan,  Managing  Editor, 
Lethbridge  Herald,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 


^  “Vancouver  Sun  readers  accept  Weekend  with  sincere  pride.  Heart  to  heart  talks  with  our 
subscribers  reveal  they  are  proud  of  the  excellent  printing  of  Weekend. 

“As  an  editor,  I  am  convinced  that  Weekend  is  a  first  rate  publication.  It  reaches  across  Canada 
from  border  to  border  and  justifies  its  reputation  as  our  number  one  Canadian  publication,  doing 
the  most  for  most  Canadians.” 

H.  L.  Straight,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(Continued  next  page) 
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^  “Weekend  Magazine  enjoys  a  high  level  of  acceptance  as  part  of  seven  of  our  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  high  quality  of  editorial  content  does  an  excellent  job  in  depicting  Canadiana,  and 
developing  a  national  viewpoint. 

“Included  as  part  of  these  Thomson  newspapers  each  Saturday,  Weekend  has  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  areas  served  by  these  papers.” 


St.  Clair  McCabe,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Thomson  Newspapers 


^  “Interest  in  Weekend  as  part  of  The  Sudbury  Star  has  been  underscored  by  our  circulation 
gains  among  New  Canadians  as  well  as  earlier  established  residents. 

“We  have  found  that  success  in  developing  the  newcomer  as  a  daily  newspaper  reader  is  in  ratio  to 
his  interest  in,  and  understanding  of  the  country.  Weekend  speeds  up  this  process.  We  know  its  ten- 
province  flavor  is  a  factor  in  the  immigrant’s  appreciation  of  things  Canadian.” 


/.  R.  Meakes,  Editor, 
The  Sudbury  Star,  Sudbury,  Onl. 


^  “After  more  than  three  years,  we  on  the  Times  have  even  greater  enthusiasm  for  Weekend 
than  when  we  started.  The  excellence  of  its  editorial  content  and  color  photography  have  drawn  re¬ 
peated  compliments  from  our  subscribers,  who  thoroughly  enjoy  reading  it. 

“We  feel,  too,  that  because  Weekend  spots  its  features  all  across  the  Dominion  it  provides  our  news¬ 
paper  with  a  coast-to-coast  scope  which  must,  in  the  end  result,  play  its  part  in  further  welding  the 
Canadian  nation.” 


Leslie  Fox,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Victoria  Times,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


^  “Weekend  Magazine  has  been  widely  accepted  by  Whig-Standard  readers.  Its  excellent  pic¬ 
torial  work,  interesting  text  matter,  plus  the  diversity  of  its  contents,  result  in  full  family  readership.” 

Robert  D.  Owen,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Whig-Standard,  Kingston,  Ont, 


^  “The  greatest  single  yardstick  by  which  we  at  the  Telegram  judge  reader  response  to  Weekend 
is  by  our  circulation  increase  from  14,507  to  21,861  since  adding  it  to  our  Saturday  issue. 

“Weekend  is  a  real  Canadian  production  which  more  than  holds  its  own  with  any  similar  publication 
anywhere,  both  in  editorial  content  and  the  high  quality  of  its  printing.  Our  readers  obviously  like 
and  want  it.” 


/.  M.  Herder,  President, 
The  Evening  Telegram,  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 


^  “Our  readers  do  not  think  of  Weekend  as  a  Saturday  supplement,  but  as  a  natural  extension 
of  their  own  paper.  This  is  because  it  amplifies  and  illustrates  phases  of  Canadian  life  and  world 
affairs  which  are  the  chief  concerns  of  our  news  and  editorial  columns.  Weekend  does  not  supplement 
the  Examiner,  it  complements  it.” 


Robertson  Davies,  Editor, 
Peterborough  Examiner,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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^  “Weekend  Magazine  has  been  part  of  the  Saturday  edition  of  The  Edmonton  Journal  for 
less  than  a  year,  but  in  that  time  has  solidly  proven  itself.  There  is  no  question  our  readers  like  and 
want  it.  Its  attractive  outside  covers,  interesting  and  informative  articles,  excellent  sports  and  women’s 
pages,  and  Greg  Clark’s  inimitable  whimsy  all  combine  to  make  Weekend  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
paper.” 


Frazer  M.  Gerrie,  Editor, 
The  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Alta, 


^  “That  readers  of  The  Albertan  like  and  want  Weekend  Magazine  is  clearly  evidenced  by  our 
circulation  gains  since  its  inclusion  in  our  Saturday  editions. 

“The  many  favorable  letters  and  comments  from  our  readers  tell  us  that  the  wide  appeal  of  Weekend 
articles  makes  this  truly  Canadian  magazine  a  telling  force  in  the  community.” 

Arthur  Raymond,  Editor, 
The  Calgary  Albertan,  Calgary,  Alta. 


^  “Weekend’s  appeal  to  all  segments  of  our  readership  is  a  key  factor  in  keeping  The  Montreal 
Star’s  Saturday  circulation  well  above  weekday  average. 

“This  is  a  national  magazine  which  complements  our  day-to-day  efforts.  Weekend’s  articles  and 
illustrations  help  us  to  give  readers  of  The  Montreal  Star  a  detailed,  well-rounded  report  on  Canada 
and  the  world.” 


Kenneth  Edey,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Montreal  Star,  Montreal,  Que. 
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Publisher’s 
Records  Free 
From  Probe 

Washington 

Rep.  James  Roosevelt  (D.- 
Calif.)  last  week  backed  down 
from  a  stand  that  Congress  had 
the  right  to  subpoena  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  publisher,  despite  the 
First  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  an  opposite  opinion. 

The  California  Congressman, 
chairman  of  a  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  probing 
petroleum  marketing  practices, 
had  subpoenaed  H.  A.  Innis- 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Gasoline  Retailer,  his  man¬ 
aging,  editor  and  records  of 
the  publication. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  action 
was  to  determine  if  the  publica¬ 
tion  accurately  represented  the 
views  of  retail  gasoline  dealers 
or  if  it  was  subsidized  (through 
advertising)  by  the  major  oil 
companies  “as  charged  by  some 
retail  dealers.” 

The  publisher  complied  with 
the  summons,  and  in  a  formal 
statement  denied  the  charges. 
He  then  pointed  out  that  he 


had  not  taken  advantage  of 
his  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment,  although  he  said, 
a  1953  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  re¬ 
versed  the  conviction  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress  of  another 
publisher — E.  A.  Rumley,  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitution¬ 
al  Government — who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  records  to 
a  House  Committee  then  probing 
lobbies. 

On  Motion  of  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  (R.,  Calif.),  the  Com¬ 
mittee  went  into  a  30-minute 
executive  session  at  the  end  of 
which  Mr.  Innis-Brown  was  ex¬ 
cused  from  further  testimony 
and  his  records  returned  to 
him. 

At  a  press  conference  before 
the  hearing,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  asked  to  cite  a  precedent 
for  subpoenaing  the  records  of 
a  publication  enjoying  second- 
class  mailing  privileges.  He  re¬ 
plied  they  were  “numerous” 
but  declined  to  cite  a  specific 
case. 

A  later  check  with  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Congressional  Library 
revealed  there  was  no  record 
that  such  a  publisher  and  his 
records  had  been  successfully 
subpoenaed  by  a  Congressional 
committee. 


HAGERSTOWN 

.  .  .  and  Washington  County  is  the 
largest  population  and  buying  area 
in  Maryland  outside  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
areas. 

★  Over  87,250  people  live  in 
Washington  County,  have  in¬ 
comes  totaling  $  1 85,450,000  and 
spend  $101,500,000. 

★  They  live  in  23,535  homes  (US 
Census  '55)  and  The  Herald- 
Mail  covers  these  homes  and 
readers  with  27,263  (ABC)  net 
paid  circulation. 

A  rare  combination  of  big  money 
and  saturation  coverage. 

The  Herald-Mail 


HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

National  Representatives: 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Donaldson  Named 
Minn.  UP  Chief 

Chicago 

Clyde  Donaldson,  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  Manager  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
Minnesota  State  Manager,  and 
new  managers  were  named  at 
Pierre  and  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Francis  T.  Leary,  Central  Di¬ 
vision  News  Manager,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  appointing  Donaldson, 
named  Wesley  Pippert,  who  has 
been  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  bureau 
manager,  to  succeed  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son  at  Pierre  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Lester  V,  Hausner,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Omaha,  was  named 
acting  manager  at  Sioux  Falls. 
Mr.  Donaldson  succeeds  Jack  U. 
Hagerty  in  the  Minnesota  post. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  44,  has  been 
with  the  United  Press  12  years. 
A  native  of  Fruita,  Colo.,  he 
was  city  and  state  editor  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  United  Press. 

Mr.  Pippert,  22,  is  a  native 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa.  He  has 
served  at  Minneapolis,  Bismarck 
and  Pierre  bureau.  Mr.  Haus¬ 
ner,  27,  a  native  of  Omaha, 
served  in  the  army  before  join¬ 
ing  the  United  Press. 

Hydropane  Race 
Ruled  News  Event 

Seattle 

Judge  J.  A.  Adams  of  the 
Chelan  County  Superior  Court 
has  ruled  that  KING-TV  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  tele¬ 
cast  the  Apple  Cup  hydroplane 
race  Sunday,  May  5. 

Judge  Adams  held  that  the 
grant  by  the  sponsoring  corpo¬ 
ration  of  an  exclusive  contract 
with  KOMO-TV  was  “unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  void”  because  it 
violated  fundamental  principles 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Otto  Brandt,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of 
King  Broadcasting  Company, 
declared : 

“Judge  Adams  decision  .  .  . 
reasserted  the  important  prin¬ 
ciple  that  television,  as  part  of 
the  press,  has  the  right  of  free 
and  equal  access  to  public  news 
events.  The  effect  is  a  great 
service  both  to  news  media  and 
to  the  general  public.” 

• 

Front  Page  News 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

The  Scotsman,  founded  in 
1817,  broke  a  century-old  tradi¬ 
tion  by  printing  news  on  its 
first  page,  hitherto  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertising.  The  Times 
of  London  and  the  Glasgow 
Herald  are  now  the  only  lead¬ 
ing  British  newspapers  not 
publishing  news  on  their  front 
pages. 

EDITOR  SL  P 


Newsprint  Use  | 
Trend  Upward 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  463,342 
tons  of  newsprint  in  March, 
1957,  compared  with  446,125 
tons  in  March,  1956,  and  438,- 
895  tons  in  March,  1955.  This 
was  an  increase  of  3.9%  over 
March,  1956,  and  an  increase  of 
5.6%  over  March,  1955. 

There  were  five  Sundays  in 
March,  1957  and  four  Sundays 
each  in  March  1956  and  1955. 

During  first  quarters  of  1957, 
reporting  newspapers  used  1,- 
258,105  tons  of  newsprint,  an 
increase  of  1.0%  over  1956  and 
an  increase  of  5.9%  over  1955. 

At  the  end  of  March,  stocks 
of  newsprint  on  hand  were  39 
days  supply  and  7  days  supply 
were  in  transit  for  the  average 
of  all  daily  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  ANPA  compared  with 
43  days  supply  on  hand  and  8 
days  supply  in  transit  at  end  of 
February,  1957.  There  were  26 
days  supply  on  hand  and  7  days  1 
supply  in  transit  at  end  of  ! 
March,  1956  while  newsprint  ^ 
on  hand  at  end  of  March,  1955  : 
totaled  27  days  supply  with  6  ; 
days  supply  in  transit.  I 

• 

Stale  AP  Circuits 
Receive  Attention  I 

Sedalia,  Mo.  | 

The  problems  of  Associated  I 
Press  state  wire  circuits  will  j 
receive  more  attention  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association. 

Arthur  Duncan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  APME  | 
state  circuits  committee,  told 
the  Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors  j 
Association  here  April  14,  that 
a  whole  session  would  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  state  circuits.  He 
said  the  state  circuits  embrace 
about  70%  of  the  AP  newspa¬ 
per  membership, 

Stan  Isle,  Moberly  (Mo.) 
Monitor-Index,  was  elected 
chairman  to  succeed  William 
Plummer,  Chillicothe  Constitu-  | 
tion-Tribune.  * 

• 

1 11  ter  type  Reports 

Intertype  Corporation  re¬ 
ported  net  earnings  of  53c  per  i 
share  in  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  with  gross  profit  of 
$1,459,924.  Net  earnings,  after 
expenses  and  taxes,  came  to 
$270,733,  compared  with  $349,- 
448  of  69c  per  share  in  the  ( 
corresponding  period  of  1956. 
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HIGHEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
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For  the 
Six-Months 
Period  Ending 
March  31st . 

HIGHEST 

CIRCULATION 

IN 

DETROIT  NEWS’ 
HISTORY! 

The  newspaper  that’s  been  Detroit’s  greatest 
advertising  medium  for  over  thirty  years,  now 
has  more  readers  than  ever  .  .  .  469,389  week¬ 
days,  and  585,667  Sundays.* 

The  Detroit  News  concentrates  this  great  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  densely-populated,  volume-business, 
six-county  trading  area.  Here,  buyers  depend 
mainly  on  DETROIT  newspapers  for  shopping 
information  .  .  .  and  here,  98%  of  Detroit's  retail 
business  originates. 

*subject  to  A.Ii.C.  audit 

The 

Detroit  News 

WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  469,389  •  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  585,667 


Chicago  Office  ,  .  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 
Miami  Beach  ...  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 


INDEPENDENT  SURVEYS*  SHOW  THE  AMERIC/ 
GETS  HIGHEST  PAGE  READERSHIP 


A  sound  measure  of  any  magazine’s  vitality  is  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  read. 

In  a  series  of  recent  independent  surveys  (see  below) , 
The  American  Weekly  drew  higher  page  readership 
than  either  competing  Sunday  magazine.  In  city 
after  city  the  survey  proved  that  The  American 


Weekly  had  the  spark  and  color  to  attract  more 
reader  attention,  the  warmth  and  pertinence  to  re¬ 
tain  it  longer. 

The  surrounding  graphs  give  ample  evidence  of  The 
American  Weekly’s  superior  grasp  in  understanding 
the  reader ..  .and  in  giving  him  what  he  wants  to  read. 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  LEADS  PARADE 

The  American  Weekly  draws  higher  page  readership  in  5  out  of  6  points  of  comparison  in  all  three  survey  cities  where  it  appears  with  Parade. 


ST.  LOUIS  STUDY 

(May  6,  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly 
appears  In  the  Globe-Democrat; 
Parade  appears  In  the  Post-Dispatch. 


DETROIT  STUDY 

(September  16.  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly  appears  in  the  Times: 
Parade  appears  in  the  Free  Press. 


WASH.,  D.  C.  STUDY 

(October  14.  1956  issues) 

The  American  Weekly  and  Parade 
appear  in  the  Post  It  Times-Kerald 


Average 

Page 

Readership 

12%  MORE 


Average 

Page 

Readership 


Average 

Page 

Readership 


24%  MORE 


24%  MORE 


AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  42.7% 
PARADE  38.1% 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  35.6% 
PARADE  31.4% 


AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  34  4% 
PARADE  27.7% 


AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


PARADE 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEK4_Y  LEADS  THIS  WEEK 

In  the  six  survey  cities  where  The  American  Weekly  and  This  Week  appear  together,  The  American  Weekly  shows 
sustained  readership  superiority  with  a  margin  of  lead  as  high  as  43%  among  men  and  26%  among  women. 


ST.  LOUIS  STUDY 
(May  6,  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly  and  This  Week 
appear  in  the  Globe-Democrat. 


BALTIMORE  STUDY 
(June  17.  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly  appears  in  the 
American;  This  Week  appears  in  the  Sun. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STUDY 

(July  15.  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly 
appears  in  the  Examiner: 

This  Week  appears  in  the  Chronicle. 


Average  Average 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 
THIS  WEEK 


MEN 

34.4% 

24.1% 


WOMEN 

36.9% 

29.4% 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  39.5% 
THIS  WEEK  34.5% 


WOMEN 

50.3% 

40.3% 


Average 

Page 

Readership 


2%  MORE 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  41.3% 
THIS  WEEK  40.5% 


11%  MORE 


WOMEN 

50.2% 

45.1% 


DETROIT  STUDY 
(September  16.  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly  appears  in  the  Times; 
This  Week  appears  in  the  News. 


17%  MORE 


AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  42.7% 
THIS  WEEK  38.1% 


WASH.,  D.  C.  STUDY 

(October  14.  1956  issues) 

The  American  Weekly 
appears  in  the  Post  It  Times  Herald; 
This  Week  appears  in  the  Star. 

Average 

Page 

Readership 


8%  MORE 


AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  35.6% 
THIS  WEEK  28.3% 


SAN  ANTONIO  STUDY 
(November  11,  1956  Issues) 

The  American  Weekly  appears  in  the  Light; 
This  Week  appears  in  the  Express-News. 

Average 

Page 

Readership 


5%  LESS  3.5%  MORE 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  44.5% 
THIS  WEEK  46.9% 


WOMEN 

47.3% 

45.7% 


THIS  WEEK 


AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


*.  . .  conducted  by  Publication  Research  Service  lor  another  publication. 
The  American  Weekly  did  not  participate  in  sponsorship. 


For  complete  details  on  this  important  series  of  surveys, 
call  your  American  Weekly  representative  or  write: 

^American  Weekly 

63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  •  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  STATE  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  (DENVER)  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON. 
W  VA.,  HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  •  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  •  PinSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  •  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  •  WASHINGTON  POST  &  TIMES-HERALD  •  WICHITA  BEACON 
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Oklahoma's  Greatest  Media 
In  Circulation,  In  Prestige 
And  In  Buying  Influence 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Published  by 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
Represented  by 
The  Kotz  Agency 


rtCTrHOV,  If)!)/ 


OKLAHOMA 


•n  .f  <Z'~j 


YESTERDAY 


rill  DAiu  OKI  \iion  v\ 


the 

CITIES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 


CRtATER  THI  tiMH  i»Kl.Vif<nn 

UC'iX'U/'/ 
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Oklahoma  —  yesterday,  today  and  to¬ 
morrow — goes  on  display  this  year  during 
Oklahoma’s  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
statehood. 

The  Sunday  Oklahoman  will  exhibit  the 
story  to  the  nation  in  the  pages  of  five 
feature  editions  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  editions  will  cover  every  facet 
of  Oklahoma’s  growing  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  life.  If  you’re  an  industry  or  service 


with  distribution  in  Oklahoma,  or  with  a 
branch  office  there,  your  story  belongs  in 
these  semi-centennial  editions. 

Bonus  circulation,  special  promotion  and 
long  life  reference  value  of  these  editions 
make  them  a  golden  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Will  your  goods  and  services  in 
Oklahoma  get  the  boost  of  advertising  in 
these  sections?  You  can  make  space  reser¬ 
vations  now! 
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Acceptance . . .  American  style ! 


Nobody  knows  more  than  this  lovable  ivaif  that 
the  American  way  of  life  is  very  strange  indeed! 

Entered  in  an  exclusive  Imys’  school,  Dondi  was  l)affled 
and  buffeted .. .hurt  hy  the  unthinking  rough  rudeness  of 
classmates  from  homes  with  “■hetter"  backgrounds.  He 
was  perplexed  and  puzzled —  until  initiation  clears  the  air, 
and  his  hazing  gains  acceptance,  American  style!  Then 
he  knows,  “Vt'e  have  lotsa  fun  pretty  soon!” 

Dondi’s  life  at  the  ’Cademy.,.his  standing  and 
misunderstandings  with  typical  small  fry  including  Fatty 
and  “Mama’s  Boy”. ..and  the  hardy  headmaster 
Dr.  Crammer... is  a  saga  which  leaves  no  heartstring 
untouched . . .  gives  a  generous  assortment  of  smiles  and  sobs, 
pathos  and  pleasure,  makes  repeat  readers  — who  come 
hack  for  more! 

Seldom  has  a  newspaper  strip  gained  such  wide  and 
instant  popular  appeal  as  Dondi.  In  less  than  two  years, 
Dondi  has  become  a  household  word... made  millions  of 
friends  in  The  New  York  News  and  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  over  65  of  the  country’s  other  leading 
newspapers.  And  it  will  make  friends  and 
circulation  for  you! 

Ask  to  see  the  advance  se<pience  of  this  natural 
audience  builder!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  — now! 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicafio 
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‘New  Spirit’ 
Will  Infuse 
N.Y.  Mirror 

Staff  seminars  are  in  pro- 
press  at  the  Sew  York  Mirror 
preparing  for  a  "new  spirit”, 
which  Charles  B.  McCabe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  this  week  would 
infuse  the  Hearst  tabloid  with 
the  issue  of  May  1. 

“The  seminars  are  being 
conducted  by  John  T.  Wallace, 
of  the  Hearst  staff,  who  has 
been  working  with  Mr.  McCabe, 
Glenn  Neville,  executive  editor, 
Hinson  Stiles,  managing  editor, 
and  other  Mirror  executives 
planning  the  changes  since 
March  of  last  year.  Every  de¬ 


partment  of  the  paper  is  in¬ 
volved. 

"The  changes,  we  believe,  are 
more  than  modern  new  type 
fonts,  lay-out  and  logotype,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are”,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe  said,  “but  we  hope  will 
represent  a  new  spirit  of  liveli¬ 
ness,  vitality  and  fluidity  that 
will  be  reflected  throughout  the 
entire  paper  and  be  recognizable 
as  a  new  journalistic  concept.” 

Star  Upon  a  Page 

“Showmanship”  is  a  word  that 
Mr.  Wallace  uses  as  he  enthusi¬ 
astically  leads  the  informal 
forums.  What  this  41-year-old 
newspaper  man  who  started  as 
a  copy  boy  on  the  Mirror  in 
1931  would  like  to  see  is  a 
“spectacular”  or  “at  least  a 
star”  on  every  tabloid  page, 
which  to  him  is  a  “stage”  on 


which  the  daily  di’ama  of  the 
news  is  played. 

The  improved  Mirror  will  be 
advertised  in  a  campaign  in  15 
newspapers  in  the  New  York 
area.  Copy  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Ted  Clodius, 
promotion  manager. 

Such  words  as  “fantabulous”, 
“supalossus”,  “stupandic”  and 
“olebulous”  have  been  coined  to 
attract  new  readers. 

Exactly  how  the  tabloid  will 
look  on  May  1,  depends  upon 
what  news  breaks.  There  have 
been  many  dry  runs  on  the  new 
format.  The  idea  behind  the 
change  is  its  “fluidity” — the 
fact  that  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  available  to  play 
the  news  while  still  retaining 
what  will  become  known  as  the 
Mirror’s  new  personality,  Mr. 
McCabe  said. 


WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO. 

Mmpmjatd 


EAST  RUTHEREORD.  N.  J. 


QUALITY  INKS  FOR  PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 


The  basic  headline  type  is 
Spartan  designed  by  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  In 
the  body  type  the  present  Regal 
Number  1,  by  Intertype,  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  12  pica  columns. 

More  air  will  be  used  around 
heads,  cuts  and  captions. 

“In  many  newspaper  pages," 
Mr.  Wallace  says,  “practically 
all  heads  are  of  the  same  size, 
width  and  weight.  In  such  cases, 
a  reader  literally  does  not  know 
where  to  begin. 

“If  nothing  catches  the  eye, 
he  may  flip  the  page  in  bore¬ 
dom.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  this  by- 
seeing  that  virtually  every  page 
is  dominated  by  a  single  ele¬ 
ment,  whether  it  be  a  story  or 
a  picture.  It  follows  that  lesser 
elements  are  displayed  rela¬ 
tively. 

A  style  sheet  provides  8.'>  dif¬ 
ferent  headlines,  and  includes  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  copy- 
desk: 

“To  prevent  the  ‘miscellaneous 
look’  from  creeping  into  our 
pages,  gimmicky  improvisations 
and  excessively  off-beat  combi¬ 
nations  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  Please  stick  to  the  typo¬ 
graphic  pattern.” 

• 

Bob  Gray  Gets 
Promotion  Post 


W,  Howard  Baldwin,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Houston  Post,  has  an- 
_  nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of 
Bob  Gray  as 
promotion  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed 
Marc  Fore  who 
resigned. 

Mr.  Gray,  a 
veteran  i-eport- 
er,  radio  broad¬ 
caster  and  tele- 
©ray  vision  producer, 

joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Post  in  February, 
1956,  after  serving  as  a  news- 
film  reporter  for  KPRC-TV. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  KPRC 
staff  when  the  Post  acquired 
the  television  property  in  19.')fl. 
Previous  to  that  time,  he  was 
a  film  reporter  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  serving 
overseas  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston. 

Since  July,  19.56,  Mr.  Gary 
has  produced  “Press  Confer¬ 
ence,”  a  Sunday  television 
program  on  which  figures  in 
the  news  are  interviewed  by 
reporters  from  the  Post. 

Mr.  Gray  is  also  past  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Press  Photographers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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belongs  on  your 

"A"  Schedule 

ABC  Providence  Now  513,275 

Now  that  the  ABC  Providence  area  is  rated  in  the  over-500,000  group 
— with  a  population  of  513,275 — this  city-state  market  belongs  on  your 
“A”  schedule. 

New  England’s  second  largest  market  is  closely-knit,  firmly-estab¬ 
lished  and  isolated  ...  a  compact,  convenient  test  city — large  enough 
to  generate  a  profitable  demand  and  small  enough  to  keep  costs  within 
practical  limits. 

One  of  America’s  Best  Test  Markets 

...  a  nationally-accepted  proving  ground  where  scores  of  well-known 
brands  made  their  debut  .  .  .  where,  year  after  year,  the  nation’s  leading 
manufacturers  test  advertising,  merchandising  and  packaging  ideas. 

You  can  get  your  share  of  the  whopping-big  $1,477,987,000  consumer 
spendable  income  of  the  852,000  people  in  this  compact  city-state 
region  with  consistent  advertising  in  their  favorite  newspaner — The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

Combined  Journal-Bulletin 
Circulation,  over  200,000 

Providing  more  than  100%  coverage  of  ABC  Providence,  and  over 
80%  in  the  city-state  market.  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  over 
185,000. 

Statistics:  ABC  and  SRDS  Estimates  of  Consumer  Markets 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Charlotte  and  Portland  (Ore) 
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MRS.  Fin’S  FLATS 


by  Frank  Roberge 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  Chicago  American,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  Detroit  Times,  Indianapolis  News, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times,  Miami  Herald,  Nashville  Banner, 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Washington  Star. 


A  year  of  testing  and  polishing  created  a  bright,  new 
comic  strip  that  answers  editors’  requests  for  fresh 
humor  and  original  characters.  Solid  proof  of  MRS. 
FITZ’s  success— only  three  months  after  first  release 
date,  she’s  winning  readers  for  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  newspapers,  including:  Boston  Daily  Record, 


JUDD  SAXON 


WHAT 

JUPP.? 

LEAVII 


by  Ken  Bald  and  Jerry  Brondfield 


After  18  months  of  teamwork  by  two  top  creative  tal¬ 
ents  (artist  Bald  and  writer  Brondfield)  King  editors 
knew  this  trail-blazing  continuity  strip  was  ready  for 
instant  success.  Before  initial  release  date,  JUDD 
SAXON— the  first  strip  to  portray  the  human  drama  of 
today’s  business  world  — counted  these  great  news¬ 
papers  among  its  many  clients:  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Detroit  Times,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  Houston  Chronicle,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  Kemsley  Newspapers  of  England,  London 
(Eng.)  Star,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  New 
Orleans  States,  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Topeka  State  Journal. 


JIM  BISHOP:Reporter 


America’s  hottest  writer  (The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,  The  Day 
Christ  Died,  The  McKeon  Court  Martial)  returns  to  his  first  love- 
writing  for  newspapers.  Months  of  editorial  planning  and  top-level 
conferences  decided  the  form  of  JIM  BISHOP’s  writings: 

“slices  of  life,”  past  and  present.  His  tightly  and 
beautifully  written  stories  are  available  three  times  a  week. 


so 
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SHOW  HOW  PRE-RELEASE  PLANNING 
PRODUCES  BIG  READERSHIP-BUILDERS 


I'D  BETTER  FIX  ^ 
C  this  SOUEAXV  ^ 
HINGE  ON  SIREEN'S  S 
DOOa  BEFORE  SHE  ^ 
COMPLAINS  TO  MRS.FITZ 


I  WISH  YOU  WOULD  IT 
HAVE  LINSEED  FIX  IT, 
MRS.FITZ.  IT  SOUNDS 
^TERRIBLE! 


WELL,  DO  I  RUN  THIS  PLACE  ^ 
ON  A^YOWN  TERMS-- OR ACWT 
I  ?  DO  I  LISTEN  TO  FANCY  ^ 
PHILOSOPHY-OR 


FIVE  HUNDRED  EMPLOYEES  -- 
AND  A  YOUNS  WHIPPERSNAPPER  ' 
TRYING  TO  DICTATE  TO  Mf.'HMPH ! 


WHAT  HAPPENED, 
JUDD?  ARE  YOU- 
LEAVING  US?  ^ 


IT'S  UP  TO  \ 
MR.  HUTCHINS.  HE'S  > 
TALKING  'SECOND  ^ 
k  chance',  BUT  I '/V\  d 
f  HOLDING  OUT  A 
^  FOR  A  CLEAN  a 
f  SLATE.  ITS  A  y 
MATTER  OF  PRINOPLE. 

DO  you  SEE  IT  THE 
yWAY  I  DO,  PEGGY? 


YES,  JUDD... 

I  DO.  BUT  I 
JUST  HOPE  IT 
GETS  THROUGH 

.  TO  HIM! 


FEATURES  PLANNED  FOR  SUCCESS 


ARE  THE  BEST  FEATURES . . .  AND . . . 


The  Best  Features  Make  the  Best  Friends 

KIII6  FEATURES  SYNDIEATE 


F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 
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Press  Help  Asked 
In  Crop  Reporting 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Crop  reporting  activities  of 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  be  vastly 
improved  through  closer  liaison 
with  the  press,  according  to 
Philip  I.  Ross,  chairman  of  the 
department’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Speaking  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Agricultural 
Statisticians,  Mr.  Ross  em¬ 
phasized  the  vital  role  played 
by  newspapers  in  stimulating 
interest  among  farmers  and 
city  dwellers  in  the  crop  and 
livestock  reporting  pi'ogram. 

Mr.  Ross  stressed  the  need 
for  securing  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  returns  on  question¬ 
naires  mailed  to  600,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  over  150,000 
reporters  in  the  produce,  grain, 
hatchery,  dairy  and  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industries.  He  suggested 
several  ways  of  improving  lay¬ 
out  and  style  of  questionnaires 
to  simplify  the  reporter’s  job 
in  supplying  the  required  data. 


SiPERMARKET  News  cclebraleil 
five  years  of  publishing  last  week 
with  paid  circulation  zooming  to 
50.121  mark. 


Walter  Raymond,  editor  Men’s 
Wear  Magazine,  now  assembling 
data  for  college  wardrobe  survey 
to  run  June  22  issue.  This  survey, 
for  fall  selling,  gives  detailed 
wardrobe  requirements  for  colleges 
in  five  sections  of  country — north¬ 
east.  southeast,  upper  midwest, 
southwest,  west  coast. 


Saul  Diamond,  administration 
manager  of  advertising  division 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  now  in 
Florida  on  annual  trip  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  promotion  women’s 
wear  manufacturing  market  in 
Miami  area. 


NEW  YORK  TO  BELGRADE — Four  newsmen  from  the  U.S,  helped 
KLM  to  inaugurate  its  Amsterdam-to-Belgrade  service:  Left  to  right — 
LeRoy  Keller,  United  Press  vicepresident;  Edward  Leamy,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  travel  editor;  Jerry  Hannifin,  Time;  and 
Bertram  Johannesen,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Harriet  Mackintosh,  director 
Fairchild  news  correspondents, 
visited  Boston  bureau  this  week 
conferring  with  news  staff  there. 
Plans  two-week  trip  in  May  to 
meet  with  bureau  chiefs  and  cor¬ 
respondents  in  midwest  cities. 


STfART  Keate,  publisher  of  Coupe  Is  Appointetl 

the  Victoria  (B.c.)  Advertising  Director 

— elected  president  of  the  B.C.  .  „  , 

„  o  i  A  A-  Asbi’ry  Park.  N.  .1. 

Boy  Scout  Association. 

Appointment  of  Joseph  J. 
"  *  *  Coupe  as  advertising  director 

Abraham  S.  Soloveitzik,  of  the  Asbunj  Park  Ptckh  wa.s 

with  the  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun  announced  April  15  at  a  dinner 
as  general  reporter  and  later  attended  by  40  members  of 
Ruth  Weidner,  sports  editor  for  more  than  20  the  newspapers  advertising  and 

the  Leon  years  —  appointed  city  editor,  radio  sales  forces.  Mr.  Coupe 

last  succeeding  S.  Starr  Barker—  will  be  in  charge  of  advertising 
con-  retired  after  holding  that  post  policies  of  both  the  newspaper 
24  years.  and  Station  WJLK. 

the  Chicago  «  ♦  *  Mr.  Coupe  announced  that 

„  ,  Arthur  Wright  will  be  retail 

Nathan  Bolton  publisher  advertising  manager  and  Mer- 
of  the  Bastrop  (La.)  Ikuhj  ^  Steelman  classified 

Enterprise  —  new  president  of  manager. 

Louisiana  Daily  Newspaper  Mr.  Coupe  joined  the  Press 
Publishers  Association.  in  1928  and  was  named  adver- 


Reporter  Finds 
Marcus  Associate 

Chicago 

Art  Petacque,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reporter.  who  first 
tracked  down 
“No.  2  wife”  in 
Marcus  murder  mystery, 
week  found  Lionel  Ives, 
sidered  another  key  figure  in 
the  slaying  of 
banker  with  gambling  connec¬ 
tions. 

In  an  exclusive  story  April 
17,  the  S-T  reporter  told  of 
meeting  Ives  in  Gary,  Ind.. 
while  Chicago  police  w'ere  still 
searching  for  the  former  book¬ 
maker.  Details  of  Petacque’s 
diligent  search — like  that  of 
finding  Miss  Weidner  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  earlier  this 
month,  were  not  revealed  by  (Ohio)  News  as  mechanical  su-  *  *  « 

Sun-Times  editors.  perintendent.  jrving  Baker,  state  editor 

Ives  told  a  story  covering  11  *  *  ,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 

years  of  association  with  Herald  —  cited  by  Nebraska 

Marcus.  William  R.  Hen  Jh-.  oty  ^-^sleyan  University  for  “out- 

•  editor  of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  standing  contributions  to  the 

Injured  in  Crash  Star— appointed  news  editor.  public  communications 

Baltimore,  Md.  *  *  «  in  Nebraska.” 

Murray  Wdmau,  a  sports  F,utNCls  Kent.  Sou  Diego  ..  ’  '  ’ 

reporter  tor  the  Evemng  Sun  ^  ^  ,  Mitoay  Power-s.  managK 

and  an  American  League  of-  a  ai.  V  a  ,  editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 

ficial  scorer  for  Baltimore  Beucon-Joui-nal  —  president  of 

Orioles  home  games,  was  seri-  (Galif.)  Times  copy  desk.  Associated  Press  Society  of 

ously  injured  in  an  automobile  *  ♦  ♦  Ohio, 

accident  Sunday,  April  14.  He  „  o  m  xr  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

suffered  a  skull  fracture  and  .  ®®*^**'*'  Richard  Minor,  in  general 

multiple  lacerations.  An  ap-  with  the  Salisbury  ^ews  work  on  the  Burlington 

preaching  automobile  appar-  Post  and  the  United  ^  Times-News  for  the 

ently  blinded  Mr.  Weiman.  His  Press  since  April,  1954 — to  the  past  14  years — to  the  news  staff 

car  flipped  end  for  end  then  UP  bureau  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  of  the  Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dis- 

rolled  over.  manager.  patch. 
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Footwear  News  staff  getting 
ready  special  color  section  for 
July  26  Fall  Promotions  issue. 
This  is  first  time  color  will  be 
used,  on  glossy  stock,  for  both 
editorial  and  advertising  in  a 
Fairchild  paper.  Purpose  is  to 
show  coming  season’s  shoe  styles 
in  authentic  color. 


Harry  Riemer,  editor  Daily 
News  Record  and  holder  of  many 
awards,  one  of  recipients  of 
Golden  Fleece  Achievement  Award 
of  National  Assn,  of  Wool  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  be  presented  May  9 
at  Waldorf-.Astoria. 


On  .April  30  in  Plattsburg.  N.  Y., 
Jane  Cahill,  editor  Smaller  Stores 
column  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
will  participate  in  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  business- 
of-your-own  clinic.  .She  will 
discuss  operation  of  small  retail 
stores. 


Electronic  News  introductory 
subscription  price  of  $1.00  goes  to 
$3.00  a  year  on  July  15. 


7  East  12lh  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Electronic 
News,  Footwear  News,  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  Men’s  Wear 
Magazine,  Supermarket  News, 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Direc¬ 
tories,  Books. 
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George  F,  Tiiiffault,  former 
feature  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Herald  Citizen,  Catholic 
archdiocesan  newspaper  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. — returned  to  the 
Waterbiiry  (Conn.)  Republic 
editorial  staff. 

^  ^ 

Gene  Beauchamp,  former 
city  editor,  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Imperial  Valley  Press  and 
Morning  Post — now  news  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune  (West  Covina, 
Calif.) 

♦  *  ♦ 

Judy  Hierse.man,  formerly 
with  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Festus  (Mo.)  Daily  News-Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press — to  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Markham,  with  the 
Brodhead  (W’is.)  Independent- 
Register — became  a  partner  in 
the  paper  with  his  father, 
Donald  S.  Markham,  and 
brother,  Marshall. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Graves  Jr.  — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Evan  M.  Mitchell,  retir¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Graves  has  been  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  of  the  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  for 
four  years,  and  previously  was 
an  ad  sale.sman  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  K.  Peck,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (SC.) 
News  and  Courier  for  the  past 
18  months — transferred  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  as  desk 
man. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  L.  Reimel  Jr.,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  since  May,  1955 — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Lindsey,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Reporter-Telegram  —  elected 
vicechairman  of  the  Texas 
Tech  Board  of  Directors. 


Here  from  S.  Africa 

Richard  F.  Robinow,  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  practition¬ 
er  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  has 
just  completed  a  month’s  stay 
in  the  United  States.  While 
here  he  had  a  family  reunion — 
the  first  in  26  years — with  his 
parents  and  a  brother  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  It  was  the  parents’ 
golden  wedding  anniversary. 

Sanford  Moss,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Covington  (Va.) 
Virginian,  and  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Star — to  the  Army  for  two 
years. 

«  *  * 

Wilfrid  Smith,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  sports  editor — 
DePauw  University’s  distin¬ 
guished  servdce  award  to 
alumni. 

*  *  * 

Henry  M.  Butz,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  American 
New.spaper  Distributor  Associ¬ 
ation — named  business  manager 
of  the  as.sociation  which  handles 
the  American's  home  delivery. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Ke.nneth 
Gla.scott. 

«  «  * 

Edbert  E.  Hammond,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Corona 
(Calif.)  Daily  Independent  for 
10  years — resigned  to  join  .4rt- 
craft  Printer.^,  Riverside,  Calif. 

*  *  « 

William  H.  Helssler,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  foreign 
news  analyst  and  columnist — 
named  for  a  nine-year  term  on 
the  University  of  Cincinnati 
board  of  directors. 

*  *  * 

Marlowe  Branagan,  featured 
sports  columnist  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  since  194.” 
— resigned  from  the  staff  of 
the  paper  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  Russ  Hays  agency,  Port¬ 
land  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
lication  concern.  Al  Gould — 
as.signed  to  cover  baseball,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Branagan.  Ken 
Wheeler,  formerly  night  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Portland  UP  bureau 
— to  the  Journal  sports  staff. 


Nor.man  L.  Braun,  with  the  Clifford  B.  Ross,  former 
United  Press  since  Dec.  1953  night  copy  editor  of  the  Plain- 
and  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News — 
Review  —  promoted  to  night  to  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Farm  Bureau’s  department  of 
UP  bureau.  information. 
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Ken  Langford,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  Bulle¬ 
tin — to  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Times  as  reporter- 
photographer. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Bailey,  longtime  sports 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  .Mexican  and  recently  with 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — 
now  with  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Ruhl,  reporter  for  the 
Carbondale  (Ill.)  Southern 
Illinoisian  before  his  Army  in¬ 
duction — to  the  staff  of  the  In¬ 
formation  office  at  Fort  Chaffee, 
Ark. 

*  tf  m 

Ben  Stearns,  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Press-Citizen  —  re-elected 
president,  Iowa  Associated 
Press  Telegraph  Editors. 

*  «  * 

LoJ  Barmore,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  assistant 
for  five  years  at  the  Atascadero 
(Calif.)  News  —  joined  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 


Hudson^s  Daughter 
In  Secretary’s  Job 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Nancy  E.  Hudson, 
daughter  of  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Evening  Call 
Publishing  Co.  by  the  directors 
at  the  annual  corporation  meet¬ 
ing.  She  succeeds  her  father, 
who  held  the  office  of  secretary 
for  30  years. 

Officers  and  directors  re¬ 
elected  by  the  publishing  firm’s 
stockholders  include  Andrew 
P.  Palmer,  president;  Mr. 
Hudson,  treasurer;  Miss  Rose 
M.  McCaffrey  and  Miss  Nellie 
I.  Staples,  assistant  treasurers, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Palmer, 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hudson  and  Palmer, 
directors. 

«  « 

Jack  Graham,  mid-term 
graduate  at  Ohio  State  uni¬ 
versity — new  reporter  for  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Don  Rose,  Philculelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  columnist  —  recuperat¬ 
ing  at  his  home  in  Byrn 
Athyn,  Pa.,  following  an  oper¬ 
ation  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


I  I 

I  TVA  pays  more  Federal  “taxes”  | 

I  than  private  power  companies!  I 

I  In  its  23-year  history,  TVA  has  netted  $.365  million.  m 

■  It  all  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam,  who  owns  TVA.  | 

a  This  .$.365  inillion  is  enough  money  to:  p 

*  •  pay  for  the  Government's  cost  of  money  V 

I  (average  2%  from  1933-1956);  ® 

■  •  pay  all  the  Federal  income  taxes  a  private  I 

"  power  company  would  pay  on  a  similar  ■ 

I  operation;  * 

■  •  still  have  $43  million  of  net  income  left  I 

■  after  taxes.  I 

I  And  TVA  has  paid  $41  million  in  state  and  local  ■ 

■  taxes — plus  setting  aside  $227  million  in  depreciation  I 

reserves !  I 

■  Call  it  what  you  will — interest,  income  taxes,  or  p 
I  dividends — it’s  all  MONEY,  and  it  all  belongs  to 
"  UNCLE  SAM,  and  it  all  came  from  power  users 
I  in  the  TENNESSEE 
p  VALLEY.  We  are  paying 
I  for  TVA’s  power  system; 

P  but  it  belongs  to  all  the 

*  nation! 

V _ 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chdttdnooja  2,  Tenneisee 
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Below  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
which  has  run  in  trade  publications  read 
by  advertising  &  marketing  executives. 


The  greatest 
magnet  for 
the  buyer’s 
mind 


Reoriiitment  Group 
At  Work  in  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 
A  joint  newspaper  executive- 


Bob  Fromberg,  copyreader  educator  committee  to  study  the 
r  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 


I 


ADVERTISI  NG 

CHECKING  BUREAU 


Personal  ArworkinOhio  *  ©bttUclt^y 

(Contivned  from  page  83)  Akron,  Ohio 

_  ....  Walter  S.  Bradfute,  44, 

Bob  Fromberg  copyreader  j"'’  newspaper  executive-  publisher  of  the  Wild- 

,  ,  educator  committee  to  study  the  \  „  _ _ n 

for  the  \iagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  need  for  more  and  better  trained  u  bmicrhl-  the  nniipr  in 
Gazette  since  October,  19o3  and  newspaper  editorial  and  busi-  u  k 

before  that  telegraph  editor  of  nersonnel  has  been  named  because 

the  Osweoo  (N  Y)  PaVadium-  "«««  Peisonnel  has  been  named  managing 

TiiJV  and  a  r;po  ter  f^  the  ,  T'  editor  of  the  BZoomtnpfon  (Ind.) 

cZJi7  ?  owa)  Non!  -/T'T  m  ^  Herald-Telepho^ie  when  th 

pom?-lto  Ni;garl  Falls  radio  ^""fssociation'  ""  "^'^spaper  was  owned  by  his 

«atio„  WHI.D,  as  news  diree-  m^iers  are:  Robert  C. 

tor.  Ed  Reilly,  Gazette  gen-  publisher  of  the  Kent-  *  *  * 

eral  assignments  r^orter— to  Ravenna  Record-Courier,  chair-  Adelbert  L.  Dewey,  85, 

Gotahelf  &  ^^ell,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  ’yiuiray  Pow’ers,  Akron  veteran  newsman  who  retired 


for  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  since  October,  1953  and 


Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non¬ 
pareil — to  Niagara  Falls  radio 
station  WHLD,  as  news  direc¬ 
tor.  Ed  Reilly,  Gazette  gen- 


Herald-Telephone  when  the 
newspaper  was  owned  by  his 
father;  April  12. 


ad  agency. 

Gordon  W.  Clapp,  formerly 
information  services  officer, 


Ravenna  Record-Courier,  chair-  Adelbert  L.  Dewey,  85, 
man;  Murray  Powers,  Akron  veteran  newsman  who  retired 
Beacon  Journa’;  Stanley  Bar-  in  1935  as  state  editor  of  the 
nett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  New  Haven.  (Conn.)  Journal- 
William  0.  I.ittick,  Zanesville  Courier;  April  14. 

Zignal  and  Times-Recorder;  *  *  * 


Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Bangor,  George  T.  Culbertson  Jr.,  Mt. 
Me. — named  public  relations  Vernon  News;  Charles  Mosher, 


ler,  Francis  W.  Rowse,  56, 
Dr.  veteran  Canadian  newspaper- 


Here  at  Advertising  Checking  Bu-  | 
reau,  we  read  every  advertisement 
published  in  every  daily  paper  in  i 
the  United  States.  I 

As  we  read  this  advertising  total-  ' 
ing  $2  billion  annually,  our  eyes 
occasionally  fall  on  the  editorial 
content  and  we  observe  that  every 
age  group  of  both  sexes  find  special 
features  of  interest  in  the  daily 
newspaper.  The  news  columns, 
mightiest  magnet  of  all  features,  is 
the  newspapers  own  exclusive  baili¬ 
wick!  Here  is  chronicled  each  day, 
newsworthy  doings  of  local  people, 
known  and  unknown  to  the  reader 
—their  triumphs  and  misadven¬ 
tures.  And  the  news  of  the  world. 

This  kind  of  news  gathering  and 
editing,  plus  high-speed  presses  and 
split-second  distributing  systems, 
makes  the  daily  newspaper  —  now 
as  in  the  past — the  most  patronized 
of  all  advertising  media! 

They  pay  us  to  serve  you 

ACB  serves  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  by  reading  every  advertise¬ 
ment  published  in  the  nation’s 
dailies  and  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
making  certain  that  proof-of-inser- 
tion  is  received  promptly  by  the 
advertiser  or  agency.  This  service 
— paid  for  by  the  publisher — re¬ 
lieves  the  advertiser  of  clerical 
work  and  delays. 

From  this  "reading  job”  ACB 
has  developed  14  most  useful  News¬ 
paper  Research  Services  for  mer¬ 
chandisers.  More  than  1100  lead¬ 
ing  firms  use  these  services. 

5  ACB  SERVICE  OFFICES 

79  Madison  Ave..  New  York  16  •  IH  S.  MlrhUai 
Ave.,  Cliicttgo  3  •  20  Souih  Third  Rt..  Columbus  1/ 
^  161  JeiTersfin  Ave..  Memphis  I 

51  tint  St..  San  t'ranciscti  { 


director  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Oberlin  News-Tribune ;  Dr.  veteran  Canadian  newspaper- 
Daily  News.  He  will  also  su-  James  E.  Pollard  Ohio  State  man  and  federal  government 
pervise  neivspajier  promotional  University;  Prof.  IVilliam  Tay-  information  officer.  He  worked 
activity.  lor,  Kent  State  University;  for  18  years  on  the  editorial 

♦  *  =»  Prof.  L.  J.  Horto,  Ohio  Uni-  staffs  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 

.  -  -4, ,  j  ..  f  versity;  Prof.  Jesse  J.  Currier,  Star,  the  Montreal  (Que.) 

Bowling  Green  State  Univer-  Gazette  and  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
the  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  ^  j3 

Register  for  the  past  Aye  and  u^j^g^sitv;  and  Prof.  ,  *  * 

one  half  years-promoted  to  M’ittenburg 


Register  for  the  past  Aye  and  Uni;ersitv; 

one  half  years-promoted  to 

managing  editor,  succeeding  p„iip_p 

A.  Morton  Smith,  who  died  '  ^  ^ 

recently.  Mr.  Joyce  is  a  1949 

journalism  graduate  of  TCU.  f  Torror 


Clarence  E.  McManus,  66, 
retired  newspaperman,,  after  a 
long  illness.  Newsman  for 
nearly  40  years,  he  was  news 


I  .lournalism  graduate  ot  ILU.  Linage  Corrections  nearly  40  years,  he  was  news 

*  *  *  The  following  revisions  should  telegram  editor  of  the 

Irving  Smallwood,  Greens-  be  noted  in  the  annual  linage  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News 
\  boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News —  figures  for  1956  (E  &  P,  March  I’c  retired  in  1945.  He 

i  elected  the  first  president  of  16)  because  of  erroneous  infor-  worked  for  the  Roclies- 

i  the  newly-formed  Carolinas’  mation  supplied  by  publishers:  ter ^('N.Y^.)^^DemocrHt^  and  Chro-^ 
Golf  Writers  Association.  ^ 


had  also  worked  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chro- 


The  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-  ^he  defunct  Cleveland 

Budget:  General  601,734;  Local  (Ohio)  Times;  April  9. 


_  -KT  if  1  displav  2,437,120;  Classified 

formerly  on  550  963.  Legal  36,552;  Total 
Washington  staff  of  Colorado  3  J05 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall-  ’  ’  ^  rimes 

named  managing  editor  of  the  National  1,141,448; 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  .on- 0,9.  ri„„ifioA 


Lester  C.  Getzloe,  62,  mem- 

„ «.v Sorristowii  (Pa.)  Times  the  journalism  faculty 

named  managing  editor  of  the  National  1,141,448;  at  Ohio  State  university  for  3o 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  ,  ,  .  00-0,0  .  c  j  1  years  before  his  retirement  last 

m-  J.  T.  .  o.;  Local  6,89i),812;  Classified  1,-  V  nr  ...  /-.u.-o 

Times,  succeeding  Jim  Deitch,  .oo  oon  t  1  lo-rnoi  *  1  June.  Before  loining  the  Ohio 

J  b.19,220;  l.egal  127,931;  lotal  on.  r  1.  a  •  ,001  x*  Coi-ioo 

resigned.  jj  State  staff  in  1921,  Mr.  Getzloe 

♦  *  *  '  ’  nTi  ,  T,  -I  worked  at  various  times  for  the 

Jim  Abarr— resigned  from  Record:  National  431,795;  Lo! 


resig^ned. 


State  staff  in  1921,  Mr.  Getzloe 
worked  at  various  times  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  SentineJ,  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and 


Jim  Abarr— resigned  from  Record:  National  431,795;  Lo-  o...  /th  \  Vi  -i  v 

the  Clovi.  (N.  M.)  cal  1,712,942;  Classified  48i9(l2; 

Journal  to  take  desk  job  with  Legal  4-1,171;  Total  2,672,810.  Associated  Pres.,  April  1  . 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal.  .Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-  *  *  * 

•  •  ♦  Times  and  State  Journal:  Na-  p.m  iWr-rAirirpuv  90  nlcrVit 


•  *  ♦  I  lines  ana  ^tate  .lournai:  in  a-  Paul  McCaffery,  29,  night 

William  Becker,  former  linages  should  editor  of  the  United  Pres.< 

United  Press  staff  correspond-  transposea.  in  Montreal,  of  a  heart  attack, 

ent — named  public  relations  di-  jpogiapica  errors  m  jje  joined  UP  in  1953.  He 
rector  of  Mel  Richman,  Inc.,  j"  listing  of  the  worked  on  the  radio  desk  for 

advertising  art  and  photo-  I  p  Wmni- 

irraphv.  should  be  the  Star  and  Regie-  peg  bureau  manager  before 

^  ter-Republic;  and  the  llau.sau  returning  to  Montreal.  Mr. 


Walton  .Joins  Olds 

Harold  R.  Walton  has  joined  * 

the  public  relations  staff  of  Olds-  <7  rt-i  •»  »  ir  l  'U*# 

mobile  Division,  it  was  an-  HiXlUDll 


(Wis.)  Record-Herald  Local  McCaffery  was  promoted 
linage  should  be  7,858,977.  nieht  editor  a  month  aeo:  A 


night  editor  a  month  ago;  April 
17. 


nounced  this  week  by  Jack  P. 

White,  Oldsmobile’s  director  of  The  Yc 
public  relations.  Mr.  Walton  sponsored 


,-s.Ao  LiA-iiiifii  George  Vangieson,  47,  staff 

Louisville  writer  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
The  Youth  Talent  Exhibit,  Journal  Herald,  of  cancer.  He 
onsored  by  the  Louisville  had  been  employed  by  the 


comes  to  Oldsmobile  from  the  Times  and  the  Courier- Journal,  .Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal, 

Lansing  State  Journal,  where  this  year  drew  7,213  visitors.  Oxford  (Ohio)  Press  and  pa- 

he  has  been  a  reporter  for  the  Last  year  the  exhibit  drew  4,000  pers  in  Texas  and  Florida; 

past  five  years.  persons.  April  15. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Look, Tom,  we  can  take 


All  across  the  Upper  Midwest 
these  days,  young  men’s  fancies  are 
less-than-lightly  turning  to  thoughts 
of  higher  education. 

Between  bouts  with  sundaes  and 
backyard  baseball,  boys  in  some 
1,200  towns  of  a  3}^  -state  area  are 
studying  college  catalogs  and  private 
prep  school  bulletins;  putting  aside 
comic  books  and  “rock”  records  to 
wrestle  the  relative  merits  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale  and  Carleton,  or  to 
compare  the  advantages  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Minnesota’s  Blake  School. 

Cause  of  this  unusual  yen  for 
advanced  book  learnin’  is  the  Min¬ 


neapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  Inter¬ 
national  Scholarship  Program,  which 
offers  a  remarkable  assortment  of 
educational  opportunities  to  these 
two  newspapers’  11,000-plus  carrier 
salesmen.  I^ast  year  a  total  of  61 
scholarships,  worth  more  than  $50,- 
000,  was  awarded,  the  list  of  prizes 
including  sixteen  $250  educational 
trust  funds,  two  all-expense  trips  to 
Europe  through  the  American  Field 
Service,  and  43  tuition  awards  from 
participating  schools  and  colleges. 
Winners  were  selected  from  the 
more  than  3,000  carrier  boy  hope¬ 
fuls  who  deluged  the  desk  of  circu¬ 
lation  director  M.  E.  Fisher  with 
their  applications. 

Fisher,  foster-father  to  this  world’s 
largest  family  of  newspaper  boys, 
takes  personal  charge  of  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program,  working  long  and 
hard  to  expand  and  improve  it.  He 
travels  thousands  of  miles  each  year 
to  discuss  the  program  with  deans, 
professors,  admissions  officers  and 
students,  is  unshakeably  convinced 
that  newspaper  route  training  plus 
a  good  education  make  the  best 
p>ossible  stepping-stones  to  adult  suc¬ 


cess.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
International  Scholarship  Program 
has  become  not  only  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper-sponsored  plan 
in  the  country,  but  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected,  as  well. 

Is  all  this  good  business  for  the 
newspapers?  Definitely  yes  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
honest  concern  with  the  welfare  and 
future  of  every  carrier  boy  in  their 
223  county,  240,000-square-mile  cir¬ 
culation  area  is  just  one  more  reason 
why  these  newspapers  earn  and  keep 
the  warm  regard  and  continuing 
loyalty  of  the  largest  newspaper 
audience  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Copr..  1957.  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  «^Tribune 
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COMMUNICATION 

Telegraph 
Rates  Go  Up 
Over  Protest 

The  Committee  on  Press  Com¬ 
munications  reported  at  the  last 
Convention  that  Western  Union 
had  not  souprht  further  increases 
since  September  1,  1954  al¬ 
though  in  November  1955  it  had 
increased  its  private  intrastate 
telepi’inter  photo  facsimile  rate 
which  did  not  apply  to  leased 
wire  service. 

In  June  1956  Western  Union 
signed  a  two-year  contract  with 
its  employes  and  stated  that 
this  contract  boosted  its  wage 
bill  by  approximately  $6,000,000 
for  the  balance  of  1956  and 


would  boost  its  wage  bill  in  1957 
by  about  $15,000,000. 

In  early  July  Western  Union 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  seeking  additional  revenue 
of  $11,400,000.  The  original 
schedule  did  not  include  any  in¬ 
crease  on  press  telegraph  rates 
but  later  an  amended  petition 
was  filed  calling  for  an  overall 
increase  in  domestic  press  tele¬ 
graph  rates  of  slightly  more 
than  eight  percent. 

Increase  Protested 

The  Press  Communications 
Advisory  Committee  met  with 
Western  Union  officials  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  increase  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  first  zone  where 
the  greatest  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  business  occurs.  Follow¬ 
ing  discussions  the  rates  were 
revised  downward  for  the  first 
zone  but  the  overall  increase 


YOUR  ADVERTISING  BELONGS  IN 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

- because  Bayonne  is - 

a  concentrated  market  of 
21,000  FAMILIES 

with 

Qy  yrQ  AVERAGE 
0  I  9  I  Ou  FAMILY  INCOME 

U.S.  Average  Family  Income  —  $5,672 
Middle  Atlantic  Avg.  Family  Income  —  $6,311 
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THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

SELLS  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

No  Waste  Circulation!  No  Suburbsl 
It's  All  in  Bayonne! 
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BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Nationally  Represented  by  BOGNER  S  MARTIN,  NEW  YORK 
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remained  at  something  more 
than  eight  percent. 

Western  Union  also  petitioned 
for  an  increa.se  in  minimum 
press  charges  from  sixty  cents 
to  seventy-five  cents,  a  twenty- 
five  percent  hike. 

ANPA  filed  protest  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  against  the  proposals  of 
W'estern  Union  pointing  out 
that  if  the  petition  of  Western 
Union  were  granted  it  would 
mean  an  increase  in  press  rates 
of  more  than  forty-five  percent 
within  a  period  of  six  years. 
Your  Committee  also  pointed 
out  that  the  laws  of  diminishing 
returns  would  operate  and  that 
to  put  such  rates  into  effect 
would  not  mean  more  revenue; 
that  this  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  effect  of  recent  past  in¬ 
creases  since  newspapers  were 
forced  to  seek  other  and  cheaper 
methods  of  communication  or 
abandon  some  of  its  news-gath¬ 
ering  sources,  thus  depriving 
the  reading  public  of  a  variety 
and  volume  of  news  to  which  it 
is  rightfully  entitled,  and  the 
increases  had  not  brought  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  Western 
Union. 

In  spite  of  ANPA  protest, 
however,  the  rates  sought  by 
Western  Union  were  permitted 
to  become  effective  September 
14,  1956. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1956  Western  Union  report¬ 
ed  its  largest  gross  earnings  in 
27  years. 

Western  Union  Cable 

Western  Union  has  not  yet 
disposed  of  its  International 
Cable  System.  The  latest  in¬ 
formation  was  that  its  negotia¬ 
tions  with  American  Securities 
Company  were  continuing  with 
every  prospect  of  the  sale  being 
consummated.  That  was  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  since  that  time  no 
announcement  has  been  matle. 
The  Federal  Communications 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Increase  in  press  rates  of 
about  8%  was  granted  West¬ 
ern  Union  by  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  14,  1956. 

ANPA  protest  pointed  out 
past  rate  increases  had 
forced  newspapers  to  seek 
other  and  cheaper  communi¬ 
cation  methods  and,  in  some 
cases,  abandon  some  of  their 
newsgathering  sources. 
ANPA  pointed  out  past  press 
rate  increases  had  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  additional  revenue 
to  Western  Union. 

Company  claimed  wage 
contract  it  signed  with  em¬ 
ployees  in  1956  would  in¬ 
crease  its  wage  bill  by  $6 
million  for  remainder  of 
1956,  and  boost  its  total  wage 
bill  in  1957  by  about  $15 
million. 

For  year  ending  Dec.  .It, 
1956,  Western  Union  report¬ 
ed  its  largest  gross  earnings 
in  27  years. 

Increasing  traffic  brought 
major  expansion  program  by 
Press  WJreless,  approved  by 
F.C.C.  Press  NVireless  in 
1956  reported  it  was  han¬ 
dling  70%  of  all  press  mes¬ 
sages  entering  or  leaving 
U.S.,  a  total  of  961,000  words 
daily. 


Commission  must  approve  the 
sale  although  in  December  1954 
an  F.C.C.  examiner  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Western  Union  he  or¬ 
dered  to  act  within  12  months. 

Press  Wireless  Expands 

In  July  1956  Press  Wireless 
announced  plans  for  a  major 
expansion  program  and  stated 
that  application  for  building 
new  transmitting  facilities  at 
Centereach,  Long  Island,  New 
York  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mi.ssion.  The  application  of 
Press  Wireless  was  approved. 
The  expansion  of  operations  was 
.said  to  be  a  virtual  necessity 
because  of  increased  traffic.  .At 
that  time  it  was  reported  that 
Press  Wireless  was  handling  70 
per  cent  of  all  press  messages 
entering  or  leaving  U.S.,  a  total 
of  964,000  words  daily. 

Mobile  Radio 

Of  particular  interest  is  the 
report  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mobile  Radio  will  make  on  pro¬ 
posals  by  FCC  to  increase  the 
number  of  channels  in  the  w’ave 
band  now  used  by  newspapers 
for  mobile  radio.  Also  of  inter¬ 
est  are  plans  of  FCC  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ultra  high  fre- 
(luency  miscrowave  system.  This 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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FORT  WORTH 


Sourct;  SRDS  7/1 /Si  •>tima(e>  of 
consumar  markatt 


To  adequately  cover  Fort  Worth  and  the  West  Texas  market  it  takes  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram — the  newspaper  with  the  largest  Daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  Texas.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  cover  more  than 
23  percent  of  Texas  with  only  one  newspaper. 

No  other  Texas  newspaper  can  match  the  coverage  of  the  Fort  Worth 

Star-Telegram. 

Daily  Combined  251,220  Sunday  Circulation  227,179 

Publish«r*$  Statomonf  fo  Audit  Burtau  of  Circulations  for  i  months  andinq  Saptambar  30, 

Writa,  wira  or  phona  for  complata  markat  information 


Fort  Worth  Star-Tele 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Dirmftor\ 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 


FORT  WORTH  MARKET  DATA 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Market  Area 
(Including  Metro,  area) 

Population 

514,600 

2,087,500 

23.7%  of  Texas 

Consumer 

Income 

$933,437,000 

$3,487,759,000 
25.5%  of  Texas 

Retail  Sales 

$685,479,000 

$2,583,400,000 
25.1%  of  Texas 

T 


Communication 

{Continued  from  page  86) 


will  be  reported  on  in  detail  by 
the  Subcommittee. 

Conclusion 

The  Press  Communications 
Committee  is  watchinp  closely 
for  any  developments  in  the 
communications  field  that  may 
affect  the  press.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
any  events  that  may  interfere 
with  the  ri^rht  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  receive  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  news  quickly  and  will  re¬ 
port  such  events  promptly  to 
the  membership. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Chairman 
George  C.  Diggers 
Amory  H.  Bradford 
Chesser  M.  Campl)ell 
Robert  B.  Choate 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
Jack  R.  Howard 
Ogden  R.  Reid 
Charles  deYoung  Thieriot 

if  *  * 

Mobile  Radio 
Siibconimittee  Report 

In  the  past,  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Mobile  Radio  has  stressed 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
two-way  mobile  radio  by  news¬ 
papers.  Now  we  report  on  two 
FCC  hearings  that  will  have  an 
important  effect  on  our  future 
radio  operations. 

These  two  proposals  of  FCC 
are  receiving  close  attention 
from  your  Subcommittee. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Two-way  radio  performs  a 
highly  useful  purpose  in 
speeding  news  to  editorial 
rooms.  The  press  is  now  al¬ 
lotted  four  frequencies  which 
it  shares  with  motion  picture 
industry. 

Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposes  to 
change  standards  of  opera¬ 
tion  so  that  more  channels 
would  occupy  the  same  space 
as  the  present  four  but  news¬ 
papers  will  not  get  more. 

Subcommittee  on  Mobile 
Radio  is  working  with  FCC 
in  the  matter  of  allocating  to 
newspapers  frequencies  in 
so-called  microwave  portion 
of  radio  spectrum.  Subcom¬ 
mittee  believes  newspaper 
business  has  the  right  to 
have  such  facilities  made 
available  and  plans  to  so 
testify  before  FCC. 


First,  FCC  proposes  to  change 
the  standards  of  operation,  so 
that  more  channels  would  be 
available  for  all  sendees.  FCC 
does  not  intend  to  expand  the 
number  of  press  frequencies, 
stating  that  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  loading  does  not  justify 
increases.  This  involves  a  long 
range  plan  on  the  part  of  FCC 
and  the  Subcommittee  intends 
to  show  that  geographical  prob¬ 
lems,  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  interests,  and  terrain 
peculiarities  are  as  important  as 
the  arbitrary  assignment  of  fre¬ 
quencies  to  the  press  services. 


Second,  hearings  have  been 
called  in  the  matter  of  alloca¬ 
tion  of  frequencies  above  890 
me,  the  so-called  microwave 
portion  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

More  than  150  associations 
and  groups  have  applied  to  FCC 
either  to  be  heard  as  witnesses 
or  to  file  briefs. 

These  groups  represent  a  real 
cross-section  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  public  .ser\’ice,  safety 
organizations  and  common  car¬ 
riers. 

M  hat  Microwave  Can  Do 

Microwave  signals  are  nor¬ 
mally  beamed  from  one  point 
to  another  in  line  of  sight.  They 
are  very  short  waves  (12  inches 
or  less  in  length)  which  are 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
radio  spectrum.  These  waves 
have  many  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  light  waves  making  them 
particularly  useful  for  point-to- 
point  communication. 

These  signals  can  be  directed 
to  any  selected  spot  within  view 
of  the  transmitter  and,  by  use 
of  repeater  stations  relayed 
over  greater  distances.  Com¬ 
munication  can  be  in  the  form 
of  voice,  telegraph,  teletype, 
facsimile,  etc.  Push-button  con¬ 
trol  and  observation  of  many 
types  of  operations  are  possible 
as  well  as  the  remote  control 
of  equipment. 

A  microwave  system  will  do 
anything  that  a  private  wire 
line  will  do  except  that  trans¬ 
mission  is  by  radio  wave.  When 
provided  with  available  multi¬ 
plex  equipment,  24  simultaneous 


talking  circuits  can  be  used. 
Each  talking  circuit  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  15  teletype  lines.  These 
circuits  are  also  useful  for  tele¬ 
metering,  facsimile,  automatic 
coding,  data  processing  and 
many  other  operations  that  can 
be  controlled  electrically. 

Not  Affected  By  Weather 

Because  of  their  high  position 
in  the  ra<lio  spectrum  (fre¬ 
quency  bands  above  890  me), 
microwaves  are  not  affected  in 
the  same  way  by  weather  and 
man-made  interference  as  are 
services  operating  on  lower 
radio  frequencies. 

Microwave  systems  are  usual¬ 
ly  more  economical  to  in.stall 
and  maintain,  as  compared  to 
wire  lines,  where  a  number  of 
communication  channels  are  re¬ 
quired  or  high  quality  picture 
transmission  circuits  are  in¬ 
volved. 

A  low  power  radio  transmit¬ 
ter  feeding  a  highly  directional 
antenna  focuses  the  waves  in  a 
beam  on  a  line  of  sight  basis 
to  the  receiving  point.  The 
range  of  a  single  transmitter  is 
usually  in  the  order  of  20  to  50 
miles,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  and  the  height 
of  the  antenna  towers.  If  great¬ 
er  distances  are  to  be  covered 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  suc¬ 
cessive  relay  stations. 

Your  Subcommittee  believe.^ 
that  the  newspaper  business  has 
the  right  to  have  microwave 
facilities  made  available  to  them 
and  will  so  testify  before  FCC. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


HERE’S  GROWTH  THAT  COUNTS! 


Things  arc  popping  in  South  Bend,  Indiana  too.  In  the  past 
three  years  34  new  industries  have  come  to  this  area;  23  man- 
utacturing  plants  have  expanded  their  facilities.  This  is  healthy 
growth  that  adds  to  the  market’s  stability  and  increases  its 
diversity.  It’s  another  reason  why  South  Bend  is  first  in  the 
Nation  in  incomes  of  $4,000-6,999— second  in  incomes  of 
$7 ,000- $9 ,999.  You  can  saturate  this  rich  market  with  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Send  for  free  market  data. 


i0ulb  #00X1 
(Erihune 


I  The  South  tend,  /nd.  Market: 
7 Counties,  1/2  Mi/fion  Peop fe 
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THEWORLD’S  NEWS 


las  For  readers :  A  fresh  approach  to  the  world’s 

em  top  news.  (HTNS’s  famed  reporters  get  time  to  dig 

for  all  the  facts,  time  to  develop  polished, 
hard-hitting  copy.) 

For  editors :  Exclusive  news,  feature  and  back¬ 
ground  stories.  (In  addition,  all  special 
series  by  staff  members!) 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  is 
proving  itself  the  perfect  supplementary  serv¬ 
ice  for  more  and  more  papers.  In  1956,  a  30%  in¬ 
crease  in  clients.  In  1957,  a  fast  start  with  seven 
new  subscribers:  The  Detroit  News^  Eureka 
Humboldt  Times^  Newport  News  Times-Herald, 
Pasadena  Independentj  Rocmoke  Times,  Scotts- 
bluff  Star-Herald,  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 


Wire  or  Mail 


NKW  YORK 

Hcralb  tribune 


New  York  S6,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvania  6-UOOO 


News  Service 


WASHIII613N 

Don  Whitehead 
Robert  J.  Donovan 
Rowland  Evans  jr. 
Marguerite  Higgins 
Don  Irwin 
Coleman  Jones 
Tom  Lambert 
Earl  Mazo 
Joseph  R.  Slevin 
James  E.  Warner 


FOREIGN 

Gaston  Coblentz 
Don  Cook 
B.  J.  Cutler 
Alain  De  Lyrot 
Monica  Elston 
William  J.  Humphreys 
Frank  Kelley 
Barrett  McGuni 
Joseph  Newman 

NATIONAL 

Robert  S.  Bird 
Robert  A.  Bedolis 
Ralph  Chapman 
Judith  Crist 
Lyn  Fernbach 
Newton  H.  Fulbright 
Milton  Lewis 
Walter  Lister  jr. 
David  McConnell 
John  Molleson 
Robert  L.  Moore 
Tom  O’Hara 
Arch  Parsons  jr. 
Robert  A.  Poteete 
Jo-Ann  Price 
M.  Jay  Racusin 
John  G.  Rogers 
Don  Ross 
Francis  Sugrue 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Art:  Emily  Genauer 
Books:  John  K.  Hutchens 
Business  and  Finance: 

Don  Rogers 
Norman  Stabler 
Dance:  Walter  Terry 
Fashion:  Eugenia  Sheppard 
Military  and  Aviation: 

Ansel  E.  Talbert 
Movies:  William  K.  Zinsser 
Music:  Paul  Henry  Lang 
Photography:  Don  Longer 
Records  ‘.Herbert  Kupferberg 
Science:  Earl  Ubell 
Sports : 

Jesse  Abramson 
Tommy  Holmes 
A I  Laney 
Harold  Rosenthal 
Theater:  Walter  Kerr 


PiMt  GUkal  Facilities  af 
Laadca  Observer  News  Serviee 
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AM»A— rUAFFIC 

$20  a  Ton 
Newsprint 
Freight  Cost 

HIGHLIGHTS 
More  freight  rate  increases 
now  being  asked  by  railroads 
are  being  opposed  by  ANPA, 
ANPA  Traffic  Department 
has  filed  Verified  Statements 
with  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  opposing  in¬ 
creases  in  addition  to  those 
already  granted. 

Average  costs  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  ton  of  newsprint 
now  in  excess  of  $20. 

Piggy-back  services  are  not 
yet  available  for  newsprint. 

Mounting  transportation 
costs  are  changing  economic 
life  of  communities  and  merit 
attention  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers. 


An  important  task  of  the 
Traffic  Department  in  the  last 
part  of  1956  was  actively  pre¬ 
paring  to  oppose  application  of 
railroad  groups  for  substantial 
increases  in  freight  rates.  A 


part  of  the  increase  has  been 
granted. 

The  Department  has  filed  a 
formal  petition  seeking  to  block 
further  increases. 

Percentage  increases  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  is  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  living  costs  factors 
contributing  to  the  current  in¬ 
flationary  cycle.  Increases  in 
costs  of  materials  and  supplies 
for  the  newspaper  business  in 
the  past  four  months  have  been 
unparalleled — certainly  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Without  exception, 
producers  and  suppliers  attrib¬ 
ute  their  advances  partly  to  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  transportation. 

The  average  costs  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  ton  of  newsprint  is  in 
excess  of  $20.00. 

High  freight  costs  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  several 
mills  limiting  their  sales  area 
and  is  influencing  the  switching 
of  business  from  railroads  to 
trucks  and  waterways. 

Mounting  transportation  costs 
is  changing  the  economic  life  of 
communities  and  might  well 
justify  attention  of  individual 
members. 

Pigffy-back  service  is  yet  to 
be  provided  for  newsprint.  Re¬ 
ports  of  its  achievements  in 
other  fields  warrant  the  effort 
of  the  Department  in  trying  to 
effect  setups  to  investigate 


whether  it  should  be  extended 
to  moving  newsprint. 

The  foregoing  are  the  broad 
aspects  of  a  couple  of  transpor¬ 
tation  matters  that  have  occu¬ 
pied  our  time.  There  have  been 
others. 

We  stand  as  sentinels  watch¬ 
ing  the  transportation  interests 
of  the  country’s  newspapers  — 
we  work  to  service  the  trans¬ 
portation  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  ANPA. 

We  have  a  manager  W’ho  has 
had  many  years  of  experience 
with  ANPA.  The  Department 
will  always  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  about  your  transporta¬ 
tion  and  traffic  problems. 

JOHN  L.  BLAKE,  Chairman 
Lyle  K.  Anderson 
F.  J.  Byington,  Jr. 

Philip  Chandler 
George  E.  Donnelly 
Louis  N.  Goldberg 
R.  P.  Hunter 
Richard  S.  Jackson 
Oliver  King 
Anton  F.  Peterson 
R.  F.  Pittman 
Jack  Tarver 
Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt 
• 

Pressroom  Fire 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Damage  estimated  at  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000  was  caused 
April  15  when  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  new  pressroom  of  the 
afternoon  Danbury  News-Times. 
The  blaze  started  in  a  paper 
baling  area,  according  to  fire¬ 
men. 

• 

Hoyt  Andres  Dies 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Hoyt  Andres,  41,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
WKY  and  WKY-TV,  died 
April  17  after  suffering  a 
stroke.  He  had  returned  here 
in  January  from  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  he  was  manager 
of  WSFA-TV. 


i:ommlm(:atio\ 

(Continued  from  jHipe  88) 


We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  member  newspapers  for 
the  remarkable  response  to 
questionnaire  on  the  possible 
use  of  microwaves  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 

A  total  of  672  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  members;  294  re¬ 
plied;  221  were  interested. 

Information  gathered  from  a 
study  of  the  answers  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  our  presentation 
to  FCC. 

CLIFFORD  E.  DENTON, 
Chairman 
David  J.  Farrell 
John  Reidy 
George  Schreiber 
• 

Hennings  Drafts 
Passport  Change 

Washington 

Legislation  setting  out  the 
conditions  under  which  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  right  to  travel  abroad 
may  be  abridged  and  taking 
from  the  State  Department  the 
broad  passport  discretion  it  now 
exercises  is  in  the  draft  stage. 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Hennings 
Jr.,  of  Missouri,  is  preparing 
the  bill.  He  hopes  to  submit 
the  draft  for  reference  to  a 
hearing  committee  before  the 
session  recesses  for  the  Summer. 

The  Senator  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitution¬ 
al  Rights,  whose  subcommittee 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  William  Worthy  Case. 
Senator  Hennings  also  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  renewal  of  Mr.  Worthy’s 
passport,  tentatively  refused  by 
the  Department. 

• 

News’  Press  Project 
Exceeds  $11  Million 

All  but  13  units  and  three 
folders  of  the  total  107  Goss 
Headliner  units  of  the  New 
York  News  press  conversion 
program  are  now  in  operation 
and  the  entire  project  will  be 
completed  by  July,  G.  E. 
Donnelly,  business  manager, 
said  this  week.  According  to 
revised  estimates  the  entire  pro¬ 
ject  will  cost  “somewhat  more 
than  $11,000,000,’’  Mr.  Donnelly 
said. 

Forty-five  units  and  seven 
folders  in  the  Brooklyn  plant 
have  been  in  operation  since 
November  1955.  In  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  plant  are  62  units  and  12 
folders.  Under  the  conversion 
program  the  News  changed  from 
22% -inch  cut  off  to  21^/^-inch, 
resulting  in  approximately  a 
5.5%  saving  in  newsprint. 
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Sales  Manager 


If 


you  have  international  businett 
intaresH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  Interests  of  “Down  Under." 


IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  1330 
Write  for  sample  copy. 
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A  City 
Learns  A  Lot 

About 

A  Newspaper 
In  105  Years 


— especially  when  the  paper  is  still  in  the  same  hands  that  brought 
it  up  from  infancy. 

If  you  spent  a  few  days  circulating  around  The  Nation’s  Capital  you 
couldn’t  fail  to  notice  the  personal  relationship  between  the  people 
of  the  area  and  The  Washington  Star — people  in  all  walks  of  life 
from  the  mothers,  fathers  and  school  children  to  the  government 
officials  whose  names  are  known  around  the  world. 

The  Star  is  part  of  the  family  in  Washington. 

Growing  pains  at  the  age  of  105 — necessitating  the  constructon  of  a 
huge  new  newspaper  plant — attest  to  the  vital  role  being  played  by 
The  Washington  Star  in  the  family  and  political  life  of  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital. 

That’s  one  side  of  it. 

But  winding  up  the  year  1956  as  #1  in  Washington  (a  3-newspaper 
city)  with  a  lead  of  6^  million  lines  of  advertising;  #2  in  the  nation 
among  evening  newspapers ;  #7  among  the  first  50  newspapers  versus 
#17  for  the  Washington  Post-Times  Herald  indicates  the  position 
The  Star  holds  in  the  business  life  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the 
nation. 
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AM*A— COLUMN  \^  IDTH 

1 1-Pica 
Column  Is 
Standard 

HIGHLIGHTS 
AN  PA  recommendations 
for  standardization  of  col¬ 
umn  width  of  11  picas  with 
3  point  column  rule  are  de¬ 
sired  to  alleviate  problems 
faced  by  advertising  agencies 
in  sizing  duplicate  printing 
materials.  The  variations  in 
column  width  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  agencies  and  can 
result  in  reduced  advertising 
volume. 

This  report  is  the  result  of 
many  months  of  consideration 
of  a  problem  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  newspapers,  advertising 
agencies,  national  advertisers 
and  the  wire  service. 

Management  Bulletin  No.  14 
on  March  15  was  the  work  of 
many  persons  seeking  solutions 
to  the  present  problems. 


our  Column  Width  Committee, 
we  had  the  assistance  and  help¬ 
ful  consideration  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  spread  between 
the  column  width  of  newspapers 
which  have  gone  already  to  11 
picas  and  those  still  on  12 
picas  created  a  situation  making 
it  very  difficult  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
do  business  with  newspapers. 

Our  recommendations  are  as 
simple  as  we  could  make  them. 
We  have  no  authority  to  do 
more  than  recommend  to  you 
what  we  think  you  should  con¬ 
sider  in  your  own  best  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Briefly,  we  recommend  that: 

1.  Newspapers  adopt  as 
quickly  as  possible  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  column  width  of  11  picas 
with  3  point  column  rules. 


In  addition  to  members  of  2.  Advertising  agencies  pre- 

CIRCULATION— 


pare  engravings  and  duplicate 
printing  materials  on  a  sizing 
scale  based  on  the  11  pica  col¬ 
umn  and  3  point  column  rules, 
immediately  where  appropriate 
and  as  soon  as  practical  in  all 
cases  after  consideration  of  the 
list  of  newspapers  in  which  the 
advertising  is  to  run. 

3.  Newspapers  which  adopt 
the  11  pica  column  width  select 
a  mat  shrinkage  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  highest  quality  re¬ 
production. 

4.  Wire  services  transmitting 
Teletypesetter  tape  give  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  to  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  reproduction  of  wire 
service  tape  on  11  pica  column 
width,  with  due  consideration 
to  legibility. 

The  persons  on  the  stage  with 
me  this  morning  have  contri¬ 
buted  much  of  their  time  and 
knowledge  to  our  deliberations. 
The  other  two  members  of  our 
committee  are  Irwin  Maier, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
president  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers.  They  are  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  today  the  column 
width  situation  from  the  news¬ 
paper  point  of  view,  covering 


both  large  and  small  newspa 
pers.  J.  Harold  Mintun,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Pitts 
burgh  Press  and  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit 
tee,  is  here  to  help  us  with 
any  mechanical  questions  from 
the  membership.  You  will  also 
hear  from  Eldon  Rohrson,  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  Chicago 
advertising  Agency  Tatham 
I.Aird,  Inc. 

MARK  FERREE 


‘American  Weekly’ 
Appoints  Anthony 

Appointment  of  Richard  E. 
.\nthony  to  post  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  American 
Weekly  was  announced  last 
week  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Kennedy, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Anthony  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years  associated  with 
the  Pabst  'Brewing  Co.,  where 
he  held  the  positions  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  distributor  relations  and 
sales  training  —  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Sparkling 
Beverages  Division.  Prevnous  to 
this,  Mr.  Anthony  put  in  15 
years  with  Lever  Bros. 


that  Get  Action  and  Produce 
New  Readers  For  Newspapers 

CIRCULATION  is  the  life  blood  of  any  newspaper.  But  it  needs  constant  driving  promotion  to 
keep  it  growing.  A  good  circulation  contest  will  keej)  your  paper  at  its  peak,  despite  higher 
subscription  rates  and  despite  heavier  competition  from  across  the  street  and  from  TV.  We  have 
two  tested  and  proven  circulation  contests  ready  to  go  to  work  for  your  paper  NOW. 


COIXW’ORD  This  crossword  pazzle  type  format 
is  a  natural  to  spark  entries  from  thousands  of 
prospective  readers.  It  looks  easy  yet  produces 
winners  in  the  quantity  (and  at  the  intervals) 
that  yon  need  to  hold  intense  interest  and  get 
new  circulation.  Rules  can  be  localized  as  desired. 


SKILWORD  An  especially  simplified  format 
that  just  naturally  gets  heavy  response— even  in 
hard-to-pull  areas — clues  are  confined  to  only- 
two  words  each,  giving  it  the  '‘duck  soup”  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  pulling  strong  circulation  gains 
for  a  long  list  of  papers. 


Whether  or  not  you  have  ever  before  used  a  contest  there  is  no  better  time  than  NOW  to  try  one 
of  these.  They  are  published  by  newspapers  under  many  different  names.  Ask  any  Circulation 
Manager  using  them  and  .  .  .  wire,  write  or  phone  for  samples  and  rates. 


The  or  Id's  Leading  Irulependent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


250  PAW  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17.  N  Y 


Tel  Yukon  6  7625 


..  with  one  double  folder  for  two  folds  and 
heading  color  printing  unit  ...press  can  be 
extended  into  a  32-page  machine. 


MATRIX  MOLDING  MACHINE 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES! 


The  world-famous  ALBERTS  line  of  rotary  newspaper  presses  and  supple¬ 
mentary  equipment  is  sold  in  the  United  States  at  extraordinary  savings 
exclusively  by  Consolidated  International  Equipment  and  Supply  Company. 
Complete  brochures  and  information  on  the  ALBERTS  line  of  newspaper, 
letterpress  and  gravure  equipment  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on  request. 


STEREO  CASTING  MACHINE 


1030  W.  OHIOAOO  A.VE.  OHICAOO  2S,  ILL.  T-A.ylor  ©-3©BO 

330  W.  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,N.Y.  •  1430  VENICE  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  6,  CAL  •  1190  BENNINGTON  ST.,  EAST  BOSTON  28,  |  420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  11,  CAL. 


PHONE  ALGONQUIN  5-4950 


PHONE  EAST  BOSTI 


PHONE  RICHMOND  8-3806 


AND  ANY  TIME 

McGrau'-HilVs  World  News  Service,  under  Manager  John  Wilhelm, 
Provides  JVorld  Business  News  Coverage  for  33  Ma^razines 


MKN  MC(.KA\\-H1I.L  KDITOKS  waill  l)U>ilU*SS  (»r 
technk-al  articles  from  abroad,  they  turn  tt* 
John  W  ilhelni.  .\s  Manager  of  MeGrau-Iliirs  World 
Neu>  Service — the  most  extensive  maintained  hy  any 
husiness  publisher — John  can  have  an  assignment 
carried  out  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Started  in  1946.  this  service  today  maintains  9 
full-time  bureaus,  }»lus  correspondents  in  54  key 
cities  abroad.  Experienced  foreign  correspondents 
kee|t  news  stories,  special  articles  and  other  material 
flowing  into  New  York  headquarters  of  Mcfiraw-llill 
— more  than  1()0.(X)()  w  ords  of  copy  w  eekly.  East  year, 
1,487  major  articles  and  cables,  |)lus]5,.389  new  s  items, 
were  channeled  into  McGraw-Hill  editors’  hands. 

W  hat  kind  of  a  man  heads  this  service?  John 
W  ilhelm  has  journalism  in  his  blood.  During  high 
school  and  college  years,  he  was  a  reporter.  His 
historv  as  a  professional  journalist  covers  police  and 
general  reporting  in  Chicago,  Bureau  Manager  for 
L  P  in  Detroit,  and  Cable  Desk  service  in  New  York. 
In  1944.  Reuters’  war  correspondent  John  W  ilhelm 
landed  in  Normandy  on  D-Day  plus  1,  served  across 
Europe  with  the  Allied  forces  until  they  joined  up 


with  the  Russians  at  the  Oder  River.  Post-war,  John 
put  in  ihrer  years  as  a  Eur(*pean  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent.  then  joim*d  McGraw-Hill.  After  stints  as 
Bureau  (diief  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico  City,  he 
returned  to  New  York  at  the  end  of  1954  to  head  up 
the  W  orld  News  Service  as  Editor. 

How  does  John  feel  about  his  news-gathering  net¬ 
work?  ‘‘First,  in  covering  global  events  for  husiness 
magazines,  we  need  the  very  best  of  journalists. 
That’s  why  our  people  are  all  men  and  women  who 
know  their  husiness  of  news  reporting  and  writing. 
'I'hese  lop-caliher  news  writers  are  building  a  new 
profession,  because  never  before  has  there  been  a 
world-wide  news  service  specializing  in  developing 
and  reporting  husiness  and  technical  news  at  its 
source,  wherever  that  source  may  be  and  whenever 
the  story  may  break.” 

This  unrivalled  coverage  of  business  and  technical 
news  from  abroad  is  behind  every  McGraw-Hill  news 
release.  No  matter  where  business  and  industry  are 
in  the  news,  a  McGraw-Hill  editor  will  immediately 
know  w  hat,  and  w  hy.  Whenever  this  occurs,  you  can 
expect  us  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


If  you  have  a  (question  about  any  McCraiv-Hill  netvs  release  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-HiU’s  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Publicity,  McGraiv-  Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Metjiraw-Hill  Maj^aziiies 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  Netv  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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ED 


JOHN  WILHELM,  Manaprr  of  McC.raw-HiH's  V^'orld  Nrws  Srrviro,  spots  a  fast- 
broaking  news  story  coming  from  London  via  radi(»  leletyp<‘.  Machines  link  the 
world-wide  network  of  Bureaus  and  Correspondents  to  his  New  York  Headcpiarters. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  DROSS  LOSSES 

First;  minimize  dross  by  using  type  metals  free  ot 
dross-producing  oxides.  Those  are  Federated  Casto- 
matic®  Type  Metals,  made  by  a  patented  process. 

Second;  use  fluxes  judiciously  so  that  the  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  good  metal  —  it's  always  tin  that  suffers 
most  —  goes  off  in  dross. 

Third;  trade  your  dross  in,  pound  for  pound  at  a 
modest  cost,  for  Federated  Mor-Tin*  metals.  Mor-Tin 
restores  your  metal  to  the  correct  lead-tin-antimony 
balance  and  sustains  your  casting  quality. 

We  shall,  on  request,  send  printed  matter  on  any 
or  all  of  the  foregoing  subjects.  We  have  also  an 
interesting  booklet,  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Type 
Metals”.  And  there’s  always  a  Federated  Service 
Man  not  far  from  you  who'll  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
type  metal  problems. 

DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  Federated  Melale  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Manireal 

AlvmiMin,  Aaodu,  BabtHttt.  Br»i,  Bronie,  Die  Caiting  Melilt,  Lud,  Lead  Produeta,  Magaaaiuia,  Soldart,  Type  HeUli.  Ziia  Duet 
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SDX  Report  Condemns 
Closed  Session  Trend 

Chicago  from  the  bureaucrats  and  lob- 
Signia  Delta  Chi’s  Freedom  byists.  But  what  about  the 
of  Information  Committee  con-  protection  of  the  American 
demns  the  practice  of  closed  People  from  these  same  bureau- 
executive  sessions  in  American  crats  and  lobbyists?  .  .  . 
government,  in  an  interim  re-  *“The  politician  argues  that 
port  presented  to  the  SDX  Ex-  the  publicizing  of  his  work 
ecutive  Council  meeting  here  prior  to  final  decision  ‘might 
April  12.  lead  the  citizen  into  actions 

The  committee,  headed  by  harmful  to  himself.’  But  let 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  Tampa  the  politician  name  just  one 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  a  member  case  in  all  history  where  free, 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  open  government,  under  the 
fraternity,  concludes  his  report  constant  restraint  of  an  alert 
with  the  following  comments,  and  informed  public  opinion, 
in  part,  as  follow;  has  led  the  citizen  into  actions 

„  j  harmful  to  himself. 

•  The  politician  argues  that 
*“The  politician  argues  that  would  be  impossible  for  him 
the  closed  executive  sessions  are  t©  reach  a  compromise  in  a  pub- 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  jig  meeting.  This  poses  an  in¬ 
being  ^  self-conscious  and  from  teresting  question.  Does  free 
dropping  into  oratory.  Yet  it  is  American  government  today 
in  the  same  peace  and  quiet  of  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
these  secret  meetings  that  ac-  secret  compromise  between  two 
tions  of  govemmerit  are  taken  political  parties  without  the 
I  which  the  American  people  prior  restraint  of  the  people’s 
1  should  know  about  at  the  time  opinion? 
and  not  after  the  fact  when  too  .  *  .  , 

I  often  in  our  history  it  has  been  Smoke-Filled  Rooms 

I  too  late.  "“‘The  politician  argues  that 

*“The  politician  expresses  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege 
great  and  tender  concern  over  of  the  closed  executive  session, 
j  the  danger  of  needlessly  ruining  he  then  will  be  forced  into  a 
j  the  reputations  of  witnesses  secret  meeting  in  a  so-called 
I  and  appointees  before  public  ‘smoke-filled  room.’  But  the 
I  meetings.  But  what  about  the  politician  meeting  secretly  in  a 
I  case  of  Harry  Dexter  White,  ‘smoke-filled  room’  has  no  of- 
I  the  Communist  spy  ?.  .  .  ficial  power  whatsoever  .  .  . 

“The  politician  argues  that  he  *«xhe  politician  argues  that 
I  needs  the  closed  executive  ses-  quiet  atmosphere  of  his 
j  sion  to  protect  the^  taxpayers’  closed  executive  session,  di- 
I  negotiations  for  vorced  from  the  temptation  of 

I  public  property.  But  what  about  gf  public  expression  and  politi- 
I  the  law  of  condemnation,  the  maneuver  to  gain  advantage 
taxpayers’  real  protection,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  is 
shouldn’t  the  people  have  prior  more  efficient  than  a  public 
knowledge  as  to  the  location  of  sounding  board.  Which  is  bet- 
a  city  garbage  incinerator  as  ter  for  the  people,  the  harmony 
well  as  a  road  right-of-way  ?  .  .  gf  the  secret  Communistic  gov- 
*“The  politician  argues  that  emment  in  Russia,  or  the 
he  should  be  given  the  privilege  turbulence  of  free,  open  demo- 
of  formulating  policy  of  gov-  cratic  government  in  America? 
emment  in  the  peace  and  quiet  ^  ,  We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
of  the  closed  executive  session  the  basic  freedoms  of  our  coun- 
and  then  handing  that  policy  to  try  for  expediency  or  because 
the  ^  people  without  prior  re-  another  way  is  easier  or  more 
straint  of  public  opinion.  Isn’t  efficient.” 
this  the  modem  philosophy  of  , 

government  today,  that  govern-  ^  u 

ment  belongs  to  our  public  Oil  Ullliy  Buys 

servants,  and  that  the  American  Daily  Oil  News 
people  are  entitled  only  to  that  ^ 

information  which  our  public 

servants  think  they  should 
have?  .  .  . 


Douhled-Edge  Problem 


Chicago 
Oil  Daily,  Inc.,  has  acquired 
Daily  Oil  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Keith  Fanshier, 
president  of  Oil  Daily,  and  Ray 


:  *“The  politician  argues  that  L.  Dudley,  president  of  Gulf 
the  closed  executive  sessions  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  o 
!  are  necessary  to  protect  him  Daily  Oil  News. 
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ON  METAL 


. .  is  one  off  many 
ffeatures  off  the 


The  Consolidated  KLISCHOGRAPH  machine  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  producing  electronic  engrav¬ 
ings  on  metal  or  plastic  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  95% 
of  all  rental  contracts  were  converted  to  purchase 
and  the  machines  are  plant-owned.  Proof  positive 
that  the  Consolidated  Electronic  Engraver  does 
the  job,  and  does  it  well.  After  three  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  90%  of  the  users  have  not  paid 
out  1  cent  for  service  or  maintenance.  Consoli¬ 
dated's  Sales  and  Service  organization  operates 
radio  dispatched  demonstration  and  service  units 
from  coast  to  coast. 

There  is  a  Consolidated  KLISCHOGRAPH  machine 
for  every  engraving  purpose  for  line  work;  for 
halftones,  coarse  newspaper  and  fine  screen  qual¬ 
ity  letterpress;  color  for  newspaper  color  and  fine 
color  letterpress;  also  available  in  combination 
screen  machines. 

Now,  the  Consolidated  KLISCHOGRAPH  machine 
will  engrave  on  aluminum  as  well  as  plastic  Nolar 
Foils.  It  will  mat  and  electrotype  as  well  as  copper 
engravings.  You  can  produce  high  quality  engrav¬ 
ings,  fine  or  coarse  line,  at  a  fraction  of  conven¬ 
tional  engraving  costs. 


SEE  THE  LATEST  .  .  . 

A  practical  dennonstration  of 
Electronic  Halftone  Engraving 
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CONSOLIDATED  INTERNA] 

[IONA 

ri  EQUIPMENT  AND 

1 f  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1 

WHEN  you  can  toss  your 
used  plates  into  the  Hellpot, 
Engravings  no  longer  COST, 
They  SAVE 


Auto  Makers  Now  Exploring 
New  Advertising  Plans 

Ford- Mercury  Announces  Study; 

Number  of  Papers  Taking  Cut 


lly  iMiili|i  X.  Schuyler 

With  the  previous  Dealer-Cooperative  program  aban¬ 
doned  onlv  last  December,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
its  Mercurv  Division  are  already  studying  the  possibilih’  of 
‘a  new  plan  for  schediding  local  advertising.” 

Edward  E.  Rothman,  Ford’s  ever  whether  any  of  these  plans 
director  of  product  advei'tising  will  be  developed  for  use  be- 
and  sales  promotion,  and  Robert  fore  the  end  of  this  year.” 

J.  Fisher,  advertising  and  sales  This  statement  was  made  by 
promotion  manager  of  the  Robert  J.  Fisher,  advertising 
Mercury  Division,  made  this  and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
announcement  to  Editor  &  Ford’s  Mercury  Division: 

Pl  Bi.lSHER  in  lesponse  to  a  “To  date,  no  basic  changes 
questionnaire  .sent  to  all  auto-  have  been  made  in  Mercury  Di- 
mobile  manufacturers  seeking  vision’s  procedures  for  sched- 
answers  for  publication  in  ad-  uling  local  newspaper  or  radio 
vance  of  the  ANP.4  and  AP  advertising.  It  has  been  a  Di¬ 
conventions.  vision  policy  to  move  slowly 

Other  auto  makers  answering  in  any  basic  changes  until  such 
the  same  (juestions  stated  that  time  as  the  Division  was  con- 
under  the  present  program  fident  that  it  had  a  suitable 
while  newspapers  will  be  used  substitute  for  the  previous 
as  extensively  as  before  to  Dealer  Co-operative  Program, 
carry  the  advertising  message,  “The  Division  is  currently 
the  number  of  papers  used  will  developing  a  new  plan  for 
probably  be  cut.  scheduling  local  advertising 

There  was  a  difference  of  which  it  believes  will  represent 
opinion  as  to  whether  news-  an  e<|uitable  and  efficient  sub¬ 
papers  should  sell  dealers  at  the  stitute  for  the  Dealer  Co-opera- 
local  level.  Suggestions  were  tive  Plan.  In  essence,  the  new 
offered  as  to  what  aid  local  plan  will  take  greater  cogni- 
newspaper  advertising  man-  zance  of  basic  marketing  factors 
agers  might  give  to  assure 


such  as  sales  potential,  actual 
sales,  and  population  distribu¬ 
tion  than  was  possible  under 
the  Dealer  Co-operative  Adver¬ 
tising  Program. 

“We  do  not  anticipate  signif¬ 
icant  changes  in  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  medium  although  it 
is  inevitable  that  there  may  be 
some  reduction  in  the  number 
of  new'spapers  used — particular¬ 
ly  those  secondary  and  supple¬ 
mentary  newspapers  that  ten¬ 
ded  to  fall  in  a  marginal  cate¬ 
gory  under  the  Co-operative 
plan. 

A  Broad  Question 

“The  question  of  tie  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  very  broad  one. 
Unquestionably  there  could  be 
special  activities  and  special 
programs  where  it  might  be 
desirable  for  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  manager  to 
solicit  dealers  for  tie  in  adver¬ 
tising  for  additional  support  of 
a  particular  program. 

“In  general,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Division  would 
want  to  encourage  this  type  of 
activity.  In  our  judgment,  the 
local  newspaper  advertising 
manager  can  make  the  greatest 
contributions  in  the  following 
areas: 

“1.  Bv  keeping  the  local 
dealers  fully  aware  of  national 
schedules  appearing  in  his 


success  for  the  present  adver-  ^  mr  yw  >4  f  n  • 

Using  program.  The  question  of  (xM  KCOUWS  HeOVy  A.Cl  StltniiluS 
rate  structure  was  rai-sed.  Some 


begged  off  replying  with  the 
assertion  that  the  change  has 
been  “too  recent  to  enable  us 
to  answer.”  Kenneth  E.  Stead¬ 
man,  supervisor  of  advertising 
Studebaker  -  Packard  C  o  r  p  ., 
South  Bend,  Inc.,  stated: 

“Please  be  advised  that  to 
date  this  corporation  has  not 
yet  replaced  our  dealer  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  program  as 
have  other  automotive  manu¬ 
facturers.” 

Several  Plans 

For  Ford,  Mr.  Rothman  said: 

“All  divisions  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  are  continuing  in 
principle  to  spend  their  adver¬ 
tising  monies  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  were  expended  under 
the  Dealer  Cooperative  Plan. 

“Our  Divisions  are  studying 
several  plans  that  will  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  old  Co¬ 
operative  Plan,  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages.  I  doubt,  how- 


Detroit 

The  scuttlebutt  around  the 
Auto  City  is  that  General 
Motors  Corp.  is  getting  ready 
to  spring  one  of  the  biggest 
advertising  campaigns  ever 
launched  to  stimulate  the 
spring  car  sales  market. 

General  Motors  sources  are 
quoted  by  Autoynotive  Neyvst, 
the  weekly  automotive  paper, 
as  saying  that  this  gigantic 
consumer  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  will  be  made  to  recapture 
some  of  the  ground  lost  by 
GM  divisions  in  auto-market 
penetration. 

Automotive  News  said  that 
such  a  move  by  GM  might  get 
the  spring  auto  market  rolling 
at  a  faster  pace  for  all  makers 
of  cars.  Obseiwers  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  pointed  out  that 
the  economic  outlook  is  good 
and  the  1957  models  are  ap¬ 
pealing  but  that  something  has 
been  needed  to  offset  the  blows 


the  public  confidence  has  taken 
as  the  result  of  too  much  un¬ 
founded  depression  talk. 

GM,  in  the  past,  has  dis¬ 
played  a  wonderful  sense  of 
timing  in  moves  to  bolster  pub¬ 
lic  confidence,  a  vital  factor  in 
car  sales.  Automotive  News 
said. 

It  is  reported  that  .several 
high-level  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  General  Motors 
Building  here  to  plan  the  new 
advertising  splurge.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  outlay  will  be  to  help  Buick, 
Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac  sales. 

Chevrolet  has  already  been 
picking  up  ground  in  its  drive 
to  catch  up  with  Ford,  which 
surged  into  the  lead  upon  the 
introduction  of  its  1957  models. 

The  new  ad  campaign  grows 
out  of  GM’s  concern  over  re¬ 
cent  dealer  reports  showing 
that  inventories  of  both  new 
and  used  cars  were  growing. 


market,  both  in  terms  of  copy 
and  dates  of  appearance.  This 
we  consider  a  very  important 
contribution.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  advertising 
manager  to  contribute  to  the 
dealers’  understanding  of  the 
value,  not  only  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  medium  but  of  the  national 
product  copy  which  is  appearing 
in  his  market. 

“2.  By  working  closely  with 
local  dealers  to  solve  their  spe¬ 
cific  (halerxhip  advertising  prob¬ 
lems. 

“3.  By  encouraging  their 
newspaper  managements  to  be 
far  more  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  advertising  rate 
structures  which  freiiuently 
tend  to  penalize  national  auto¬ 
motive  advertisers.  This  is  a 
continuing  source  of  frustra¬ 
tion  for  both  dealers  and  fac¬ 
tory  and  one  of  which  necessity 
places  an  additional  spotlight  on 
the  broad  use  of  newspapers 
versus  other  media. 

Contact  With  Dealers 

“Dealer  recommendations  and 
points  of  view  with  reference 
to  advertising  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Division’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  through  a 
variety  of  channels.  Informally, 
of  course,  our  field  personnel 
are  in  constant  contact  with 
dealers  which  is  a  source  of 
dealer  points  of  view  on  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  all  other  re- 
lateil  subjects.  Our  dealer  as¬ 
sociations  which  are  formalized 
organizations  represent  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  representative 
points  of  view  about  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  finally,  the  National 
Dealer  Council  which  meets 
with  Mercury  Division  execu¬ 
tives  at  least  annually,  and 
sometimes  more  frequently  for 
mutual  discussion  of  all  aspects 
of  automotive  selling,  also 
provides  an  excellent  source  of 
representative  dealer  opinion 
with  reference  to  long-term 
plans  and  points  of  view  in  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Local  Selling 

The  most  immediate  effect  of 
the  demise  of  cooperative  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  will  be  a  new 
emphasis  on  salesmanship  by 
local  newspaper  advertising 
men,  according  to  W.  D.  Moore, 
director  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Dodger  Division 
of  Chrysler  Corporation. 

“Under  the  old  cooperative 
plan,”  Moore  explained,  “dealers 
never  knew  exactly  where  they 
stood  with  local  advertising. 
They  never  were  sure  of  their 
balance  in  the  co-op  fund,  and. 
as  a  result,  local  new.spaper  ad 
(Conthmed  oyi  page  100) 
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EVER  PLAY  THE  DONKEY’S  TAIL”? 


It  was  fun — even  though  an  uneasy,  half-fearful 
kind  of  fun — as  you  shuffled  uncertainly  toward 
the  goal  in  “Pin  The  Donkey’s  Tail.”  Even  when 
you  “made  it,”  you  know  you’d  just  been  lucky. 
You  might  have  missed — you  might,  indeed,  have 
fallen  on  your  face.  Perhaps  sometimes  you  did. 

Grownups  don’t  “play”  that  way.  Certainly  the 
businessman  doesn’t.  He  wants  to  know  where 
he’s  headed,  have  at  his  fingertips  all  the  facts 
needed  to  intelligently  chart  his  course,  and  he 
wants  to  see  where  he’s  going  as  he  goes. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  can  help  you,  just  as  they 
already  have  helped  many  other  business  people. 


to  successfully  tap  Westchester’s  tremendous 
resources: 

2nd  in  Per  Family  Buying  Income* 

2nd  in  Per  Capita  Buying  Income* 
17th  in  Net  Buying  Income* 

You,  too,  can  make  wonderfully  effective  use  of 
those  facts  in  building  your  business.  Every  day 
your  ad  appears  in  the  highly  respected  West¬ 
chester  Group  Newspapers  it  will  reach  nearly 
149,000  families  in  this  fabulous  market.  You 
will  be  advertising  in  proven  media  in  a  proven 
market! 


Westchester  Group  Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Represented  Nationally  By  The  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


*  Source:  Sales  Management,  May  10,  1956 
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Auto  Makers 

{Continued  from  page  98) 

salesmen  had  a  tough  job  get¬ 
ting  on-the-spot  commitments 
for  advertising.  Now  that 
should  no  longer  be  true. 

“Whether  a  dealer  advertises 
locally  or  not  today  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  him  and  the 
space  salesman,”  he  said. 

“A  good  salesman  should  be 
able  to  sign  a  dealer  for  ads 
right  in  the  showroom,”  Moore 
said,  “and  active,  successful 
dealers  will  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  take  local  ads  that  will 
tie  them  in  with  Dodge’s  na¬ 
tional  campaigns. 

“It  could  be  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  new  arrangement 
because  we  have  not  made,  nor 
do  we  contemplate,  any  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  in  our  methods  of 
scheduling  advertising.  We  have 
quietly  continued  what  we  have 
been  doing  before  co-op  can¬ 
celled,  and  are  making  small 
changes  as  they  come  up.” 

Mr.  Moore  pointed  out  that 
dealership  imprints  still  will  be 
used  wherever  possible  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  emphasized  that  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for 
identifying  a  local  dealership 
with  the  product  rests  on  the 
dealer  himself. 

“This  offers  a  fine  opportunity 
for  local  selling  by  community 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Moore  echoed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  majority  of  industry 
spokesmen  when  he  stated  that 
abolition  of  the  co-op  plan  gave 
auto  firms  new  opportunities  to 
select  advertising  media  more 
carefully,  and  to  concentrate 
more  fully  on  overall  product 
promotion. 

Dealer  Response 

“Dealer  response  to  cessation 
of  co-op  is  generally  good;  it 
certainly  has  not  been  critical. 
Generally  speaking  it  has  been 
quizzical  but  not  critical.  One 
Detroit  dealer  remarked,  “This 
is  a  good  step  that  should  have 
been  taken  a  long  time  ago. 
You  guys  know  more  about  this 
advertising  business  than  we 
dealers. 

“Our  placement  of  factory 
newspaper  advertising,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  depend  primarily  on 
market  coverage  data  furnished 
us  by  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  ABC  audit  reports,  and  by 
our  own  marketing  figures. 

“We  always  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  up-to-date  market  and 
media  data.  Advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  can  be 
particularly  helpful  in  present¬ 
ing  automotive  sales  data  which 


allows  us  to  check  on  our  com¬ 
petition.  We  also  appreciate  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  space 
salesmen  who  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  try  to  understand  our 
problems,  and  those  of  our  local 
dealers,  for  if  they’ll  do  that 
they  are  more  helpful  to  us. 
Their  cooperation  is  also  ap¬ 
preciated  in  advising  local  deal¬ 
ers  and  even  helping  to  mer¬ 
chandise  our  advertising  to 
local  dealers  and  selling  local 
tie-in  advertising.  The  ad 
representative  who  serves  as 
adv'ertising  consultant  to  the 
dealer  seems  to  get  more  than 
a  regular  share  of  revenue. 

“If  one  newspaper  gives  us 
better  exposure  and  better  re¬ 
sults  than  another,  that’s  the 
paper  that  will  get  the  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mr.  Moore  explained  that  un¬ 
der  the  new  system  Dodge  ex¬ 
pected  more  efficient  market 
coverage  at  no  sacrifice  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  “Some  newspapers 
will  carry  more  lines,”  he  said, 
“others  less,  but  all  based  on 
where  we  can  get  the  best 
coverage  for  the  least  dollar 
outlay.  Speaking  for  Dodge  and 
Dodge  dealers  we  consider 
newspapers  the  basic  media, 
and  are  striving  to  build  great¬ 
er  frequency  in  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“In  some  cases  this  will  mean 
utilization  of  regional  publica¬ 
tions  and  Sunday  suppelments,” 
Moore  said,  “both  of  which 
were  difficult  to  use  under  the 
co-op  system.” 

Dodge  .Satisfied 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  to  date 
Dodge,  while  moving  cautiously, 
is  “very  satisfied”  with  the  new 


advertising  program. 

“As  in  the  past,  we  Anil  con¬ 
tinue  to  consider  carefully  re¬ 
quests  and  suggestions  from 
dealers  concerning  media  and 
space,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  system  cannot  work 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
factory,  Dodge  dealers,  and 
local  newspapers  across  the 
country.  We  encourage  dealers 
to  advise  us  periodically  of 
their  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  local  media.  If  such  recom¬ 
mendations  make  sense,  we  go 
along.  Even  at  this  early  date 
w’e  have  taken  such  steps  in  a 
number  of  cases  since  January 
1st. 

“We  attempt  to  keep  our 
agencies  abreast  with  current 
sales  data  and  information  from 
our  field  force  and  from  our 
dealers.  We  refer  internal  sales 
data  and  dealer  correspondence 
to  the  agency,  and  each  month 
in  joint  meetings,  the  VP  i/c  of 
Sales  advises  our  agencies  of 
current  problems  as  well  as  the 
way  the  future  looks  as  re¬ 
gards  to  sales  forecasts,  data 
on  models,  and  market  develop¬ 
ments.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  agency  must  be  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  all  phases  of 
our  business.” 

Plymouth  Speaks 

Following  are  comments  by 
Louis  T.  Hagopian,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Plymouth  Division,  on  the  trend 
in  newspaper  advertising  since 
termination  of  Co-op. 

“Although  it  is  too  early  to 
make  sweeping  conclusions  — 
our  dealer  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  was  only  terminated  Jan¬ 
uary  2 — some  facts  stand  out 


for  appraisal. 

“The  circumstance  that  the 
factory  now  foots  the  total  bill 
for  national  advertising  has  not 
altered  out  basic  concept.  For 
example  we  still  use  magazines 
for  a  prestige  message,  to 
stress  pride  of  ownership  for 
our  product  on  the  part  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  owners  and  prospects. 
And  we  make  even  more  use  of 
newspapers  to  speak  for  us  in 
the  marketplace — to  get  down 
to  cases  and  sell  the  product 
right  now. 

“With  the  change-over,  the 
factory  has  taken  a  very  close 
look  at  all  newspaper  markets, 
and  has  done  some  adjusting  of 
schedule  to  guarantee  the  best 
and  most  economical  buys,  since 
we  are  now  putting  even  greater 
emphasis  on  this  media.  Cer¬ 
tainly  W’e  are  spending  more  in 
newspapers  than  was  the  case 
last  year.  Our  linage  is  ahead 
of  1956  in  freqency  and  ad  size 
both,  and  we  feel  that  our 
present  program  is  more  rifle¬ 
shot  and  less  shot  gun,  and 
gives  additional  hard-sell  sup¬ 
port  to  nil  markets  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

“Because  the  new  plan  gh’es 
Plymouth  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  more  direction  and  unity,  it 
naturally  results  in  great  im¬ 
pact  on  prospective  buyers. 
With  Co-op  there  Avas  bound  to 
be  leakage  from  the  main  ‘sell’ 
artery  feeding  the  public’s 
pulse.  And  Avith  purely  local 
advertising  now  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  dealer,  this 
too  should  be  more  effective  at 
the  home-town  level. 

Sales  Increasing 

“The  chance  for  better  pro¬ 
gramming  of  our  adA’ertising 
probably  has  had  its  effect  on 
sales;  and  this  is  important  in 
the  kind  of  selling  year  Ply¬ 
mouth  is  enjoying — e.xtremely 
competitive,  definitely  reward¬ 
ing. 

“Newspaper  representatives 
and  advertising  managers  can 
be  helpful  in  getting  the  most 
mileage  out  of  our  neAV  pro¬ 
gram,  just  as  they  have  been 
cooperative  in  the  past.  One 
thing  we  would  particularly 
like  to  have  from  them  is  fac¬ 
tual  information  on  hoAv  Ply¬ 
mouth  is  doing  competitively  in 
a  given  market. 

“Of  course  newspaper  ad 
managers  who  help  dealers  plan 
local  advertising  —  furnishing 
them  with  ideas  and  suggesting 
special  promotions  —  will  be 
making  a  valuable  contribution 
to  everyone  concerned. 

“Dealer  response  to  our  new 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


32  YEARS  WITH  BUREAU — Allen  B.  Sikes  (center),  field  secretary, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  receives  surprise  testimonial  scroll  at 
opening  of  Bureau's  National  Workshop  seminar  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Presenting  scroll,  which  marked  Mr.  Sikes'  32nd  anniversary  with  the 
Bureau,  is  Robert  L.  Moore,  acting  director  of  the  Bureau.  At  left  is 
William  Dwight,  publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  and 
president  ANPA. 
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Let  us  assume  that  you,  through  simple  logic,  have  arrived  at 

the  conclusion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  OWN,  rather  than 

RENT,  your  electronic  engraver  (the  monthly  payment  being  approximately  the  same). 

By  some  strange  coincidence,  once  you  have  expressed  interest  in  the  Klischograph,  you 
will  find  you  are  the  focal  point  for  every  salesman  that  our  venerable  competitors  can  muster  ^ 
in  your  territory.  You  will  be  subjected  to  a  veritable  barrage  of  unsubstantiated  claims,  complaints, 
hearsay  and  old-wives'  tales,  all  calculated  to  undermine  your  logical  interest  in  bettering  your  plate 
position  with  a  Klischograph ! 

These  underhanded  remarks  are  never  made  in  the  presence  of  a  qualified 
Klischograph  representative !  We,  therefore,  find  ourselves  forced  to  answer 
these  whispered  remarks  as  follows  —  categorically  .  .  .  AND  IN  PRINT ! 


First,  concerning  obsolescence,  it  is  true  that  progress  does  not  stand  still  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  a  natural  offshoot  of  creative  genius,  but  ALL  Klischograph  improvements  are  so 
designed  that  they  can  be  added  to  every  existing  machine  and  thus  benefit  everyone 
equally. 

Secondly,  as  to  cost  of  material,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  compare  the  wide  variety 
of  materials  available  to  Klischograph  owners  and  their  inherent  versatility  of  various 
gauges  with  the  very  narrowly  limited  range  of  ONE  type  of  nitro-cellulose  plastic. 

. .  .  However,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  NEWSPAPER  WORK  is 
concerned,  engraving  on  sheet  linotype  LEAD  is  recommended,  with  every  solitary  scrap 
of  it  eventually  finding  its  way  back  to  the  hell-pot,  thus  becoming  a  valuable  asset  rather 
than  a  fire  hazard  and  a  liability  as  with  the  nitro-cellulose  plastic. 

Next,  for  the  service  angle,  lets  consult  the  records;  our  carefully  kept  records  show, 
that  on  the  average,  the  service  costs  on  the  FIRST  100  Klischograph  installations  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2.84  per  year  per  owner. 


‘B' 

’  chimes 

in  with 

330  W.  26th  ST..  NEW  YORK  l.N.Y.  •  1190  BENNINGTON  ST.,  EAST  BOSTON  28. 
PHONE  ALGONQUIN  5-4950  *  MASS.  —  PHONE  EAST  BOSTON  7-2921 


1430  VENICE  BLVD..  LOS  ANGELES  6.  CAL.  ;  420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  11. 
PHONE  RICHMOND  8  2186  •  CAL. - PHONE  EXBROOK  7-1521 
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will  I  outproduce  any 
machine  built  today  for  the 
casting  of  leads,  slugs,  rules 


In  this  day  of  rising  costs  initial  capital  investment  is  secondary — the  interest  return  on  that 
investment  is  primary.  The  Monotype  Material  Maker  is  the  only  machine  that,  because  of 
its  exclusive  Matrix  lifting  mechanism,  can  provide  your  every  composing  room  need  by 
supplying  rules,  leads,  slugs,  decorative  borders  in  continuous  strips  or  automatically  cut  to 
required  lengths.  Logotypes  and  cut*off  dashes  produced  in  excess  of  30  casts  per  minute  on 
this  machine  without  interfering  with  your  normal  linecasting  machine  production. 

It  is  in  use  throughout  the  world  in  Newspapers,  Trade  and  Advertising  Composition  Plants, 
Publishing  Houses,  Commercial  and  Job  Printing  Concerns — wherever  production,  economy 
and  quality  are  required. 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

•  Makes  24,  30  and  36  point  "high"  and  "low"  cot  •  Largest  volume  output.  Highest  quality  material, 
mounting  bases.  Greatest  variety  of  product. 


Perry  Sells  Radio 
Station  in  Florida 

Radio  Station  WJHP,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  has  been  sold 
by  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  newspa¬ 
per-radio-television  owner,  to 
Carmen  (Jim)  Macri.  The  total 
consideration  was  $275,000.  The 
transaction  was  negotiated  by 
Blackburn  &  Company,  media 
brokers. 

Mr.  Macri  owns  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WQIK,  Jacksonville,  as  well 
as  WWOK,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and 
WSUZ,  Palatka,  Fla. 
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( A  Division  of  Lanston  Industries  Incorporated ) 
24th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  literature  on  Monotype  Material  Maker. 
NAME . 


ADDRESS. 


Type  set  in  Monotype  20lh  Century 
and  New  Coslon  Series 
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in  HARTFORD 

and  its  29  surrounding  towns 

4  out  of  5  families  read 
The  Hartford  Times 

In  this  rich  urban  and  suburban  market  — 
Greater  Hartford  and  its  29  surrounding  town¬ 
ships  —  The  Times  is  the  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Delivered  and  read  in  the  evening,  the 
time  when  most  family  buying  decisions  are 
made  .  . .  offering  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  Connecticut . . .  The  Hartford 
Times  is  by  far  your  most  effective,  most 
economical  advertising  medium. 


Member:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  son  •  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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tracted  adverse  Congressional 
comment. 

Backgrounding 

Mr.  Berding  favors  the  back¬ 
grounding  news  conference 
method,  but  only  as  a  means 
for  explaining  news,  not  origin¬ 
ating  it.  During  Mr.  McCar- 
dle’s  assistant  secretaryship, 
“leaks”  backfired.  The  aura  of 
mystery  as  to  origin  of  leaked 
news  didn’t  last  long:  corre¬ 
spondents  not  of  the  chosen 
coterie  pinpointed  the  funnel 
and  strained  relationships  re¬ 
sulted. 

Not  all  of  Washington’s  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  correspondents  can 
fit  a  backgrounding  conference 
into  a  busy  day’s  schedule  and 
the  result  has  been  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  press  associations 
and  newspapers  having  men  on 
assignment  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Secretary  Berding 
plans  to  change  that  too;  he 
hopes  to  have  manuscript  made 
for  wider  circulation  among 
media.  The  transcript  also  will 
serve  as  a  new  source  for  re¬ 
check  on  facts. 

The  new  information  chief 
announced  he  will  lean  heavily 
on  press,  radio-TV,  and  other 
visual  media  rather  than  on 
pamphlets  and  exhibits.  It  is 
his  conviction  that  public  ac- 


“C/iari/e  Smith  home  on  leave^ 
visiting  his  folks  on  6th  StreeC'* 


National  headlines  say  “3d  Fleet  sails  for  maneuvers  in 
Mediterranean,”  but  the  hot  news  in  Hohokus  today  is 
“Charlie’s  home!” 


Berding  Aims 
To  Eradicate 
‘News  Plants’ 

Washington 

An  overhaul  of  information 
policies  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  underw’ay  by  direction 
of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs,  Andrew 
Berding,  whose  first  target  is 
“news  plants,”  a  system  by 
which  a  selected  reporter  or 
group  was  permitted  to  break 
major  stories. 

Secretary  Berding’s  career 
has  been  concentrated  on  news 
handling  with  long  and  varied 
experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
table:  he  was  a  distinguished 
Associated  Press  writer  before 
he  entered  upon  a  series  of 
Federal  Government  assign¬ 
ments  which,  last  month,  was 
to  carry  him  to  sub-Cabinet 
status. 

The  “leak”  system  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Mr.  Berding’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  Carl  McCardle,  former 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  corre¬ 
spondent  now  in  industrial  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  It  was  used  by 
him  to  the  point  that  it  at- 


“LOCALNEWS  DAILIES 

.  .  .  basic  advertising 
medium” 


JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


ceptance  of  a  program,  here 
or  abroad,  is  eased  by  the  mass 
media  techniques. 

Re-examination 
Mr.  Berding  intends  to  reap¬ 
praise  State  Department  infor¬ 
mation  policy  in  other  particu¬ 
lars.  The  ban  on  release  of 
facts  bearing  on  subjects  under 
diplomatic  consideration  will  be 
re-examined.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  wants  to  find  whether 
this  reluctance  has  the  effect 
of  leaving  the  field  open  to 
spokesmen  of  other  nations  and 
giving  them  a  headstart  on  or- 
zanizing  public  opinion. 

Another  restriction  withholds 
news  of  American  policies 
which  might  prove  offensive  to 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Berding  will 
weigh  the  feared  results 
against  the  good  effects  at 
home  resulting  from  more  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  problems  and  objec¬ 
tives. 

• 

Ed  Ray  Honored 
By  SDX  in  Texas 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gov.  Price  Daniel  of  Texas 
commended  newsmen  for  their 
role  in  helping  obtain  for  the 
U.S.  the  world’s  strongest  nar¬ 
cotic  laws.  The  governor,  for¬ 
mer  U.  S.  senator,  spoke  at  the 
Founders  Night  dinner  of  San 
Antonio’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter. 

Mr.  Daniel  was  introduced  by 
Ed  Ray,  executive  editor  of  the 
Saji  Antonio  Express  and  News 
and  first  president  of  the  local 
chapter.  A  fraternity  ring  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Ray  for  his 
work  in  behalf  of  the  group. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  first  place 
awards  went  to  Tomme  Call, 
editor  of  the  News,  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  category;  Paul  Thompson, 
News  associate  editor,  news 
story;  Johnny  Jones,  news 
sports  editor,  sports  stories; 
Gilbert  Berrera,  Light,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  David  Haines,  KITE, 
radio  feature. 

• 

Foloseller,  Photon 
!  In  One  Laboratory 

j  Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
\  will  operate  a  Fotosetter  and  a 
!  Photon  in  a  photocomposition 
laboratory  starting  May  15. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher, 
said  that  after  the  initial  train¬ 
ing  period  has  been  completed, 
data  will  be  accumulated  to  per- 
:  mit  a  comparison  of  the  produc¬ 
tivity  and  versatility  of  the  two 
machines. 

The  text  is  under  supervision 
of  Frank  Dassori,  production 
manager. 
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Credit  Papers 
For  Sales  Record 

Echo  Spring  has  captured 
first  position  among  straight 
whiskies  in  the  17  monopoly 
states  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  given  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  brand’s  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  George  Linck, 
vicepresident  of  Melrose  Distil¬ 
lers  Co. 

Mr.  Linck  reports  that  a 
steady  increase  in  Echo  Spring 
advertising  since  1950  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sharp  rise  in  sales 
each  year  since  that  time.  When 
Melrose  reintroduced  the  brand 
seven  years  ago  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  with  about  95,000  lines 
of  advertising  and  sold  in  state 
stores  at  an  annual  rate  of 
69,000  cases,  Mr.  Linck  said, 
adding: 

“Latest  figures  show  Echo 
Spring’s  1956  sales  in  monopoly 
states  totaled  295,035  cases  — 
a  332%  increase  over  1950 
figures.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the 
brand’s  dramatic  sales  success 
last  year  was  supported  by 
223,000  lines  of  advertising, 
representing  a  133%  boost  in 
linage  since  1950. 

“Echo  Spring’s  record  in 
state  stores  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  because  there  consumers 
must  order  whiskey  by  brand 
name — and  only  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  ‘presells’  them,”  Mr. 
Linck  said. 

• 

Parker  Launches  Big 
Foreign  Ad  Program 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Parker  Pen  Co.,  is  launching 
a  widespread  1957  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  utilizing 
1,700  newspapers,  in  109  coun¬ 
tries,  in  42  languages. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed 
in  newspapers,  although  radio 
and  television  will  be  used  on 
occasion  in  certain  markets. 
Parker’s  new  automatic  filling 
fountain  pen — the  61 — will  be 
advertised  more  extensively  in 
foreign  markets  during  1957 
than  any  other  writing  instru¬ 
ment  in  history,  according  to 
Parker  officials. 


Joins  Ri(hler*Johns 

Edward  G.  Graves  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Patti  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  since 
1954,  Mr.  Graves  has  worked 
in  both  the  retail  and  national 
advertising  departments. 
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Now . . 


redouble  reader  interest 
with  the  day-by-day 
tale  of  two  Hollywoods 


MIKE  CONNOLLY 

"Mr.  Hollywood" 


Today  fwo  Hollywoods  intrigue  your 
readers. 

One  is  the  TV  workshop  and  playground 
of  a  fascinating  new  breed  of  show  peo¬ 
ple;  the  other  is  the  established  Hollywood 
of  the  big  movie  studios  and  the  glam¬ 
orous  film  stars. 

Both  of  these  Hollywoods  are  covered 
superbly  for  newspaper  readers  by  Mike 
Connolly,  roving  columnist  of  filmdom's 
famous  trade  paper,  The  Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter. 


Connolly’s  Bright  Movle-TV 
Column  Now  Appears  in  These 
And  Other  Leading  Newspapers 


Young,  keen  and  aggressive,  Connolly 
goes  everywhere,  knows  everyone,  sees 
everything.  With  his  unmatched  entree, 
he  gets  more  of  the  important  news  first. 

Connolly,  long  regarded  as  "must"  read¬ 
ing  in  the  movie-TV  industry,  now  is  equal¬ 
ly  popular  with’  readers  of  a  growing  list 
of  notable  newspapers. 

See  for  yourself  the  range,  appeal  and 
pace  of  his  six-times-weekly  column.  See 
how  it  satisfies  reader-demand  for  latest 
backstage  and  offstage  news  from  the 
film  and  TV  colony.  Send  for  samples 
TODAY! 


•  Chicago  Sun-Times 

•  Cincinnati  Post 

•  Cleveland  News 

•  Jackson  State  Times 

•  Madison  Capitol  Times 

•  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

•  Newark  News 

•  Pasadena  Independent 

•  Peoria  Journal  Star 

•  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

•  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

•  San  Antonio  Light 

•  Toledo  Blade 

•  Wichita  Evening  Eagle 

•  Washington,  D.C.  American  Weekend 


to 


Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6 
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BOOKS  IN  KKViKW 

50  Case  Studies  in  PR; 
Dollars  in  Freelancing 

By  Bosrot*  I'^llanl 


PUBLIC  RKLATIONS  IDEAS  IN  AC- 
TIOX.  By  Allen  H.  Center.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Hook  Company, 
Inc.  S27  pp.  $5. 


Good  public  relations,  like 
good  writing,  is  principally 
good  thinking.  That  isn’t  all  of 
it;  As  Alexander  Dumas  put  it, 
“.411  general  statements  are 
lies,  including  this  one.”  Still, 
you  can’t  be  merely  a  quick, 
clever  feature  writer — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  PR  people 
offer  to  pay  you — and  expect 
words  to  be  enough  in  this  PR 
trade. 

This  book,  therefore,  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ideas,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  the  right  approach.  It 
is  a  digest  of  50  actual  cases. 
The  case  method  is  the  best 
way  to  learn  anything:  law, 
medicine,  newsiiaper  work — or 
public  relations.  "The  big  ques¬ 
tion  in  case  study  books  is,  I 
continually  am  goaded  to  think 
by  reading  them — “How  de¬ 
tailed  and  specific  are  the 
cases  ?” 

This  is  a  thought-stirring 
book,  all  right.  In  one  instance, 
the  PR  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  explains  how  the  IC 
combated  the  public  stereotype 
of  “the  stigma  of  Wall  Street.” 

In  1851,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  began  laying  its  rails 
with  the  aid  of  a  $5  million- 
dollar  bond  issue  sold  in  Lon¬ 
don.  My!  how  times  have 
changed!  A  hundred  and  seven 
years  ago  there  wasn’t  enough 
money  in  the  United  States  to 
spike  down  ties  for  the  IC  and 
build  smoke-belching  engines  to 
chug  over  them. 

So  we  had  a  lend-lease  in 
reverse — only  then  the  British 
got  their  money  back,  with  in¬ 
terest.  By  1901,  the  railroad 
was  able  to  announce  that  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  IC 
stock  lay  in  American  deposit 
boxes.  Still,  the  IC  faced  the 
“stigma”  that  the  board  of 
directors  all  had  offices  on 
Wall  Street — and  all  board 
meetings  convened  in  that 
gilded  district  of  New  York. 

Consequently  PR  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Chicago  —  al¬ 
most  as  ^-marked  as  Manhat¬ 
tan — and  announced  that  of  its 
Board  now  came  from  “along 
the  line”  of  the  railroad.  Once 


a  year,  every  board  member 
traveled  the  full  orbit  of  the 
1C  and  visited  towns  along  the 
way.  PR  made  sure  that  local 
citizens  knew  that — and  the 
newspapers.  The  plan  worked — 
both  inside  and  out — not  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  gesture  for  public  con¬ 
sumption.  Board  members  still 
do  this. 

This  certainly  is  a  good  de¬ 
vice  for  getting  away  from 
public  resentment  about  for¬ 
eign  ownership  and  “Wall 
Street.”  Wall  Street,  which 
isn’t  so  bad  a  district  after  all, 
is  one  of  the  hornheaded  leg¬ 
ends  that  Russia  propagandized 
successfully  as  recently  as  the 
Korean  War. 

Of  cour.se,  public  relations 
has  to  begin  on  the  inside  of 
an  organization.  Brilliant  PR 
and  costly  advertising  can  be 
snafued  by  dumb  employees 
who  daily  meet  the  customers. 

.4nother  railroad  used  an  ex¬ 
quisite  war-time  advertisement 
headed,  “The  Kid  in  Upper  4.” 
Or  maybe  the  poor  G1  was  in 
upper  9.  Anyhow,  he  was  tra¬ 
veling  to  glory  in  an  upper 
berth.  So  middle-aged  custo¬ 
mers,  who  traveled  in  boxcars 
in  World  War  1,  were  asked 
to  overlook  uncomfortable,  war¬ 
time  accommodations. 

A  trouble  was  that  conduc¬ 
tors  and  trainmen  permitted 
mink-wrapped  women  to  spreail 
their  shopping  packages  and 
silken  feet  over  four  seats 
while  others  stood  up  in  ves¬ 
tibules  and  aisles.  Men  and 
women  too  often  unloaded  their 
own  bags  from  one  platform 
while  two  trainmen  chatted 
gaily  on  another  platform.  .4nd 
when  half  of  a  customer’s  bags 
were  on  the  platform,  the  train 
pulled  out. 

Etc. 

It  wasn’t  the  advertising 
writer’s  fault,  or  the  public  re¬ 
lations  man’s  fault.  It’s  just 
that  PR  is  largely  wasted  when 
expensive  advertisements  and 
top-level  announcements  give 
one  impression — and  underlings 
who  meet  the  public  toss  good 
writing  and  smart  planning  to 
the  birds.  PR  has  to  work  from 
top  to  bottom. 

One  contributor  to  this  book 
points  out  that  while  paid 
newspaper  advertisements  can 
not  completely  solve  an  indus¬ 


try’s  PR  problems,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  industry 
to  u.se  paid  newspaper  mes¬ 
sages  as  an  important  clincher 
to  other  techniques  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  correcting  of  public  at¬ 
titudes. 

Here  then,  is  a  new  book 
that  stirs  a  lot  of  thought  by 
the  case  method  in  the  fields 
of  public  relations  among  em¬ 
ployes;  among  investors;  in  the 
community:  in  the  marketplace, 
and  in  the  interest  of  public 
lelations  at  large. 

The  volume,  edited  by  Allen 
H.  Center,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Motorola,  Inc.,  it 
puts  together  provocative  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  leading 
(iractitioners  in  the  PR  field. 

'Itru.ss  Tacks'  on  S's 
Through  Freelancing 

now  TO  .MAKE  SlS.nOO  A  YEAR 
I  REE-I.ANOE  WRITINC.  By  Larstr.n 
New  York:  Hawthorn  li<K>ks, 
1  IC.  27B  i)|i. 


Hope  springs  eternal  at  a 
idea  tyjiewriter. 

.And  here  is  a  realistic  book 
of  advice  by  a  successful  free¬ 
lancer  that  reminds  me  of  two 
remarks  by  good  writers — 
which  some  day  I’ll  try  to  fol¬ 
low  ; 

1.  Years  ago  in  Anthony 

Trollope’s  “Autobiography,”  1 
read;  “The  most  valuable  asset 
a  writer  can  have  is  a  handful 
of  beeswax  to  fasten  the  seat 
of  his  pants  to  his  chair — so 
he’ll  keep  writing.” 

Trollope,  you  know,  was  a 
government  clerk  in  England 

who  got  uj)  at  4  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  wrote  in  the  quiet  of  the 
moon  until  7:30,  six  days  a 

week,  and  walked  to  his  job — 

thinking  about  what  he  would 
write  next  morning.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  he  went  to  church — ac¬ 
cording  to  his  -Autobiography — 
and  wrote  all  afternoon. 

2.  .As  a  boy  in  Kansas  City, 
will)  hoped  to  write  better  some 
day  than  Trollope  or  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton,  1  used  to  sit  silent¬ 
ly  in  the  study  of  the  Reverend 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  who 
preached  eloquently  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  wrote  novels  the 
rest  of  the  week  which,  rather 
often,  in  those  days,  women’s 
clubs  condemned  because  of  the 
empathy  of  the  love  scenes. 

1'he  Reverend-novelist  had 
several  youngsters.  They  ap¬ 
parently  liked  him.  Once  when 
one  of  them  charged  in  and 
crawled  onto  his  lap  while  he 
was  dictating  an  illuminating 
love  episode  to  a  redheaded 
stenographer.  Dr.  Brady  said 
affectionately  to  the  child: 

“1  wouldn’t  take  a  million 
tiollars  for  you — but  1  wouldn’t 
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give  five  cents  for  two  more 
like  you.  PLEASE  GO  PL.AA’ 
WITH  YOUR  MOTHER!” 

In  this  book,  “How  to  Make 
$18, 000  a  A'ear,”  etc.  Mr.  Farrar 
writes  realistically  about  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  that  keep  you  from 
concentrating  at  your  type¬ 
writer,  or  from  gathering  facts, 
or  from  answering  non-pertin¬ 
ent  telephone  calls. 

1  thumb  through  most  book.s 
of  this  type,  but  this  one  1  read 
completely.  It’s  well-written, 
and  it  makes  sense.  The  author 
talks  pointedly  about  gettin;' 
facts,  getting  money-making 
ideas,  achieving  the  right  slant, 
going  to  market. 

He  talks,  indeed,  about  all 
you  need  to  have — including 
beeswax,  no  interruptions,  and 
the  gift  and  fluency  to  average 
five  articles  a  week. 

Kuoks)  Received 

THE  FIRST  ANDTHE  LAST: 
1939-45,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Luftwaffe.  By  Adolf  Gal- 
land.  New  York:  Ballantine 
Books.  280  pp.  50  cents.  Paper- 
bound.  Germany’s  commander 
of  fighter  forces  writes  an 
authoritative,  dramatic  account 
of  the  passion  of  combat  and 
perspective  of  command. 

WING  LEADER.  A  fighter 
pilot’s  story  of  the  RAF  from 
the  Battle  of  Britain  to  the  last 
sorties  over  the  Rhine.  By 
Group  Cajitain  .1.  E.  Johnson. 
New  York:  Bal’antine  Rooks. 
292  pp.  50  cents.  Paperboun  I 
edition.  Hardbound,  $4.  A 
graphic  story  of  aerial  com¬ 
bat. 

Carlooiiisl’s  Work 
.\i«ls  Fashion  Issue 

Sa.v  Rafael,  Calif. 

Cartoons  inserted  in  every 
photo  carried  in  the  spring 
fa.shions  issue  added  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  annual  pre-Ea.ster 
edition  of  the  San  Rafael  bale- 
Itendent-Jonnial. 

The  girl  in  white  sharkskin 
dress  waved  to  a  ship  on  the 
horizon,  a  parking  meter  pro¬ 
vided  a  backdrop  for  Milady  in 
cotton.  Milord  strutted  with  a 
long-haired  pup,  and  camera¬ 
man  popped  into  action  in  the 
picture  of  the  lady  in  a  linen 
sheath. 

The  special  drawings  were 
provided  by  Jack  Lucey,  M 
.staff  artist.  An  entire  family  of 
cartoonland  people  appeared  on 
the  color  cover. 

The  line  drawing  additions  to 
each  of  the  46  special  fashion 
section  photos  was  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  for  the  I-J.  The  news- 
naper  has  long  used  local 
models  in  style  pictures. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL’S  SALES  AND  OPERATING  REVENUE 


HIT  NEW  PEAKS  FOR  1956 


On  many  fronts,  1956  was  a  year  of  progress  for  National  Steel  bonds  were  issued  in  1956  in  the  amount  of  $55,000,000— 

Corporation.  Sales  revenue,  net  profits,  dividends,  payments  increasing  total  long  term  debt  to  $110,000,000.  It  is  antici- 

for  employee  wages  and  benefits,  and  property  additions,  all  pated  that  no  further  financing  will  be  required  for  this  purpose, 

surpassed  the  comparable  results  of  1955  by  margins  ranging 

from  comfortable  to  wide.  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  BOOMING 

This  achievement  was  the  more  notable  because  it  was  accom-  Property  additions — including  investments  in  affiliated  raw 

plished  in  spite  of  the  five-weeks’  strike  in  the  steel  industry  materials  companies— totaled  about  $109,000,000.  An  estimated 

which  interrupted  production  at  all  operating  units  of  National  $95,000,000  will  be  spent  to  complete  National’s  building  pro- 

Steel  Corporation  excepting  those  of  its  Weirton  Steel  division,  jects  this  year.  With  the  completion  of  the  current  construction 

program  (early  in  1958),  the  Company’s  annual  steel -making 
capacity  will  reach  a  minimum  of  7,000,000  tons. 

This  program  embraces  the  installation  of  major  new  facilities, 
plus  improvements  and  additions  to  auxiliary  facilities  and 
equipment.  Representative  of  physical  improvements  are  four 
major  facilities  added  at  Weirton  Steel  division  in  1956.  three 
of  these  setting  new  steel  industry  records  for  facilities  of  their 
type.  Projects  were  completed  in  many  departments  at  Great 
Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  too— and  1957  is  seeing  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  installations  of  great  importance  at  various 
National  Steel  operations. 


A  RECORD  SALES  YEAR 

In  1956,  National  Steel’s  sales  broke  all  previous  records 
at  $664,251,090,  a  figure  that  topped  1953’s  all-time  sales 
record  by  more  than  $30,000,000.  Total  income  amounted  to 
$671,105,768.  Net  earnings  totaled  $52,502,422  ($7.09  per  share 
on  7,404,318  shares)  ...  a  sizable  gain  over  the  previous 
year’s  earnings  of  $48,289,453. 

Dividends  paid  in  1956  amounted  to  $29,568,645,  or  $4  per 
share  (1955’s  dividends  totaled  $23,940,275).  The  balance  of 
earnings— $22,933,777— was  retained  in  the  business  to  help 
finance  National  Steel’s  long  range  program  of  expansion  and 
improvement.  The  1956  provision  for  depreciation,  depletion 
and  amortization  was  $45,344,338— compared  with  $40,235,237 
in  1955. 

INVESTMENT  VALUE 

The  retention  of  a  substantial  portion  of  earnings  and  a  liberal 
depreciation  policy  are  particularly  necessary  in  the  present 
period  of  very  high  construction  costs  and.  as  experience 
proves,  are  the  surest  means  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  value  of  the  stockholders’  investment. 

To  help  finance  completion  of  the  present  construction  program. 


JOBS  AND  PAYROLLS  UP 

In  line  with  National’s  other  advances,  employment  and  pay¬ 
rolls  also  took  a  forward  step  in  1956.  The  average  number  of 
employees  was  29,204  compared  with  28,889  the  year  before. 
Total  wages  and  salaries  came  to  $177,493,191  compared  to 
$164,217,372  in  1955.  Employee  benefit  payments  totaled 
$17,111,260,  an  increase  of  approximately  $3,500,000  over 
similar  payments  the  preceding  year. 

For  National  Steel,  1956  goes  into  the  record  as  a  year  of  solid 
achievement. 


1956:  A  GAINFUL  YEAR 


1955 


Net  sales . $664,251,090  $622,018,91 

Net  earnings .  52,502,422  48,289,45 

Net  earnings  per  share .  .  .  7.09  6.5 

Total  employment  cost.  .. .  194,604,451  177,913,21 

Total  dividends  paid .  29,568,645  23,940,27 

A  copy  of  cjr  Annual  Report  for  1  956  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING 


PinSBURGH,  PA. 


Owning  and  Operating 

Weirton  Steel  Company  •  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation 
Stron-Steel  Corporation  •  The  Honno  Furnace  Corporation 

Honno  Iron  Ore  Company  •  National  Mines  Corporation 

National  Steel  Products  Company 


With  a  rated  capacity  at  600  tons  per  heat. 
Weirton  Steel's  No  U  is  the  largest  open- 
hearth  furnace  in  the  history  of  steel. 
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Newspaper 
Evaluation  Is 
Book  Theme 


being  and  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  This  particu¬ 
lar  study  is  applicable  to  all 
newspaper  properties,  large  and 
small,  wherever  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.” 

The  24-page  manual  opens 
with  an  article  entitled  “Valu- 
Yardsticks  for  determining  ation  of  Newspaper  Good  Will 
the  worth  of  daily  and  weekly  for  Tax  Purposes,”  by  Robert 
ne\yspapers  are  defined  and  ex-  M.  Sherwood,  INCFO  member 
plained  in  “Evaluation  of  and  controller  and  assistant 
Newspaper  Property,”  a  collec-  secretary  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
tion  of  eight  papers  on  the  S^ews.  Frank  Thayer,  an  as- 
subject,  published  by  the  Insti-  sociate  member,  ■who  is  pro- 


PRESENTATION  of  95  E  isonficwer  cartoons  is  made  to  Emerson 
Greenaway,  right,  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  by  Emidio 
Angelo,  cartoonist  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Looking 
pleased  is  Mrs.  Dorothea  Sitley,  representing  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Angelo  drew  one  of  the  cartoons  in  the 
book  which  originated  at  a  breakfast  given  by  Gen.  Eisenhower  in 
June,  1954,  to  a  group  of  cartoonists  in  appreciation  of  work  in 


promoting  savings 


Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Agency, 
Norton,  Kansas,”  and  “Evalu¬ 
ating  Newspaper  Shares  for 
Federal  Estate  and  Gift  Tax 
Purposes,”  by  James  J.  Mahon 
Jr.,  partner,  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  New  York. 

The  .study  closes  with  a  re¬ 
port  on  “Valuing  a  Newspaper’s 
Capital  Stock,”  by  the  Insti- 
t  u  t  e  ’  s  Technical  Advisory 
Board. 

The  manual  is  priced  at  $0 
per  copy. 


WGIS  in  Market 
For  Stations 

Chicago 

WGN,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  is  in  the  market 
for  additional  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  beyond  WGN 
and  WGN-TV’s  present  sphere 
of  coverage. 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WGN,  Inc.,  made  this 
announcement  at  a  press 
luncheon  here  Apri  15. 

March  billings  for  both  WGN 
and  WGN-TV  are  16.7%  ahead 
Slooiilli  Memorial  of  those  for  March,  1956,  he 

Philadelphia  said.  “April  will  be  the  biggest 
A  gift  of  $100,000  was  an-  the  38-year-old  history 

nounced  April  13  to  make  pos-  ^JjN  and  for  the  10-year- 
sible  the  e.stablishment  of  the  WGN-TV,  said  Mr.  Quaal. 
Richard  W.  Slocum  Institute  of  “This  month  will  be  the  most 
the  Mary  Bailey  Foundation  for  Profitable  month  in  the  entire 
Heart  and  Great  Vessel  Re-  history  of  V  GN,  Inc. 


ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 


Scholarship  Group 
Enjoys  Field  Day 

Oklahoma  City 

A  group  of  Oklahoma  high 
school  seniors,  one  of  whom 
will  receive  a  $300  scholarship, 
came  here  April  3  on  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Field  Day  sponsored  by 
the  United  Press  Editors  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  tour  started  with  a  visit 
to  the  United  Press  bureau 
where  Carter  Bradley  explained 
the  operations  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  Gov.  Raymond  Gary’  had 
a  press  conference  for  the 
group. 

Wallace  Kidd,  Anadarko, 
president  of  UPEO,  said  the 
Field  Day  was  designed  to  give 
the  potential  news  reporters 
and  news  writers  a  view  of 
newsmen  at  work. 


As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 
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Cartoon  idea  contributed  by  John  Morton,  Viking  Air  Products,  Cleveionci 


And  there  are  two  sides  to  the 

DELAWARE  VALLEY 


Eye-catching  figures  have  always  influenced  important 
decisions.  And  rightly  so.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  market  figures  —  and  to  media  decisions  for 
Delaware  Valley  promotions. 

East  of  the  Delaware  River,  the  circulation  figures  to  watch 
are  those  of  the  TRENTON  TIMES  and  CAMDEN  COURIER- 
POST.  They  promise  better  than  85%  coverage  of  this 
fastest  -  growing  section  of  the  valley  —  a  logical  reason 
why  more  than  80  of  the  nation's  100  leading  newspaper 
advertisers  use  both  dailies  regularly. 


TRENTON  TIMES 


ttlablithtd  IN} 


CAMDEN  COURIER-POST 


fUoblithtd  1*75 


Rtpr«s*nl«rf  nalionally  by  GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  INC.  •  Ntw  York  •  Chicago  •  Philodolphia  *  Pittsburgh  *  Dolreil  •  Los  Angolos 
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There  are  two  sides  to  most  situations 


New  Team  Building  Up 
Philadelphia  News 

PlliLADKLPllIA  poured  millions  of  new  capital 
The  tabloid  Philadelphia  in  the  paper. 


ing  the  fact  that  the  Daily  Great  stress  was  laid  on  new 
News  circulation  (which  is  now  Daily  News  slogan,  “Heart  of 
200,000)  is  concentrated  in  an  the  Market,”  emphasizing  that 
aiea  which  could  do  them  the  circulation  is  concentrated  in 
most  good.  the  five-county  area,  with  im- 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a  portant  distribution  points 
number  of  metropolitan  areas,  downtown. 

including  New  York  and  Chi-  Last  year,  the  Daily  News 
eago,  big  newspapers  are  sell-  was  able  to  obtain  only  $8, TOO 


iKiih/  Sews  has  made  a  come¬ 
back  from  a  period  of  trouble 
which  culminated  last  December 
with  the  discharge  of  over  100 
jieople  to  curb  losses  of  $.10,000 
weekly. 

Losses  have  since  been  cut 
about  00  percent  and  it  is 
(luite  possible  the  paper  will  be 
in  tbe  black  in  19.17.  Biggest 
boost  was  the  selling  of  .5,250,- 
nOO  lines  of  advertising  to  six 
department  stores.  (E  &  P, 
April  13.  Page  12.) 

The  feat  was  accomplished  by 
David  Stern,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Item, 
who  also  became  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  in  .January, 
and  a  new  management  team 
which  includes  Carl  L.  Biemiller, 
former  executive  editor  of  Holi¬ 
day  magazine,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Stern  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  a  full  partner  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Daily  News 
with  Matthew  H.  McCloskey, 
prominent  builder,  who  has 


Daily  KOP 

Regular  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  one  of  the 
new  management’s  goals.  It 
started  with  the  introduction  by 
the  tabloid  on  .April  1  of  ROP 
color  every  day. 

Hard-hitting  sales  arid  pro¬ 
motional  techniques,  directed  by 
Mr.  Stern  and  Mr.  Biemiller 
and  specialized  by  Paul  Martin, 
promotion  director,  convinced 
the  big  retail  outlets  that  they 
should  advertise  in  the  Daily 
News. 

Last  year,  the  Daily  News’ 
total  linage  in  all  categories 
was  6,730,000.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  5,250,000  department 
store  lines  on  a  contract  basis, 
the  total  linage  in  1957  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ai)proximate  10,000,- 
000,  according  to  Mr.  Biemiller. 

When  Mr.  Stern  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  January  he 
indicated  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  big  pitch  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising,  stress¬ 


ing  segments  of  circulation. 
The  Daily  News  i)romotion  made 
a  strong  point  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  tabloid’s  circulation 
was  in  itself  a  complete  seg¬ 
ment — strictly  with  a  five-coun¬ 
ty  retail  trading  zone. 

Downtown  Readers 

.Another  highlight  of  the 
promotion  and  sales  effort  was 
the  citing  of  figures  to  show 
that  the  Daily  News  produces 
wide  readership  in  the  down¬ 
town  area.  The  presentation 
said  suburban  branches  of  the 
downtown  stores  have  more 
than  doubled  their  sales  since 
1948,  but  they  have  been  losing 
ground  downtown.  The  Daily 
News  presentation  said  the 
stores  would  be  helped  in  that 
area. 

On  top  of  this  the  Daily 
News  offered  a  low  rate  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  line 
for  million  line  conti'acts. 

“The  paper  lost  $25(),(K)U  in 
December  of  1956.  1  can  con¬ 
firm  the  fact  that  the  Daily 


in  advertising  from  a  quality 
department  store.  This  same 
store  spent  $1,083,387  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin;  $813,794  in 
the  Sunday  Inquirer;  $512,796 
in  the  morning  Inquirer;  and 
$1.58,461  in  the  Sunday  Bul'etin. 

Biemiller’s  Career 

The  same  presentation  pointed 
out  that  newspapers  with  zone 
circulation  include  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Chicago  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  New  York  News. 

Mr.  Biemiller  at  44,  has  had 
a  wide  background  of  writing 
and  publishing  experience.  He 
has  been  reporter,  newspaper 
promotion  manager,  syndicated 
columnist  on  economic  subjects, 
public  relations  consultant  to 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  author  of 
“Starboy.”  He  worked  close 
with  Mr.  Stern  on  the  Record, 
Camden  Courier  and  New  York 
Post.  He  was  one-time  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Record. 


- GUARANTEED  NET  PAID  SALES - 

Yes!  Lease  A  ’57 

7lsiwA.UmuL 

fully  equipped  with  stand  and  purchase  option  -  at  only 

Daily  5^,  6^,  7cf,  10<  Ql\ 

Sunday  10<;,  15(*,  20(f,  25< 


Put  this  modern 
2  4  -  h  o  u  r  sales 
unit  to  work  in 
your  town. 

FDol-proof  vending 
Thickness  no  problem 
Sells  display  paper 


Simple  to  operate 


Only  two  moving 
parts 

Weatherproofed 
for  outdoors 

Attractive,  yet  »iturdy 

Breakproof  display 
window 

Baked  enamel  finish 

Storafre  compartment 


per  month 


Address  all  inquiries  to 

AUTOMATIC  NEWSVENDING  CORPORATION 

James  F.  “Jimmy”  Jae,  President  and  General  Manager 

7  N.  Brentwood  Blvd.  PArkview  1-4202  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 


News  was  losing  $59,009  a 
week,  but  1  believe  we  have  a 
fairly  good  chance  of  getting 
into  the  black  this  year,”  Mr. 
Biemiller  said. 

“We  feel  that  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  majoi-  feat  in 
getting  consistent  department 
store  advertising.  Our  big  sales 
pitch  is  that  we  are  offering  a 
low-cost  segment.  The  Daily 
News  had  never  before  been 
able  to  i)ut  this  idea  over.” 

Mr.  Biemiller  said  that  with 
the  permission  of  the  dejrart- 
ment  store  ad  managers,  the 
Daily  News  executives  talked 
to  buyers  and  other  retail 
store  executives  to  put  their 
idea  across. 

IT'S  A  psoven  pact  . . .  i 


Others  on  Team 

Mr.  Stern  gave  a  boost  to 
another  old  associate  in  the  re¬ 
organization  plan  now  under¬ 
way  at  the  Daily  News.  He 
named  Harry  Nason  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Nason  has  been  a  top¬ 
flight  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  newspaperman  for  many 
years.  His  connections  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  the  New  York  Post  and 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Still  another  is  Moe  Schiff- 
man,  new  circulation  director. 
Mr.  Schiffman  came  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  He 
had  previously  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Stern  on  the  Item, 
Record,  Courier-Post  and  New 
York  Post. 


/  «r 


INCREASES  CIRCULATION 


ROUTE  TUBES 
DISPLAY  RACKS 
HONOR  BOXES 


4 


for  fuu  DETAiiS,  Catalog  and 
_ _  ^PRICES  WRITE 

'  '  ^  DIVISION  Of 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


James  Scott  has  been  brought 
in  as  business  manager.  He 
resigned  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  to 
take  the  Philadelphia  job.  He 
was  formeily  associated  with 
the  Sterns  on  the  Camden 
Courier-Post. 

When  Mr.  Stern  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  .January  he 
found  two  former  as.sociates 
already  on  the  Daily  New.*. 
They  are  Bernard  Bergman, 
editor,  who  had  been  executive 
editor  of  the  Record;  and  Harry 
Saylor,  president  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  had  been  editor  of 
the  Record. 
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LETTER 


SPEAKS 
ITSELF 


EQXJfFJi^ElSrT  SXJEELY  OOME^ISTY 


330  W.  26th  ST..  NEW  YORK  l.N.  Y. 
PHONE  ALGONQUIN  54950 


1190  BENNINGTON  ST .  EAST  BOSTON  28. 
MASS.  —  PHONE  EAST  BOSTON  7-2921 


1430  VENICE  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  6.  CAL. 
PHONE  RICHMOND  8  2186 


420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  11. 
CAL. - PHONE  EXBROOK  7-1521 


ANPA— PEKSONNEL  PKOMOTION 

Press  Should  Recruit 
Youth,  Promote  Itself 

By  Olio  A.  Silha 

Vicepresident  and  Business  Manager, 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  highly? 

“The  Last  Angry  Man”  is  an  You  know  most  of  these  an- 
excellent  best-selling  novel  swers  better  than  I. 
written  by  Gerald  Green,  who  Eew  Select  Journalism 

incidentally  is  a  graduate  of  the  first  place,  let’s  face 

Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  the  fact  that  recent  surveys  of 
In  one  sequence  in  the  book,  high  school  students  indicate 
the  hero’s  nephew  has  about  that  relatively  few  of  them  re¬ 
decided  to  get  into  television  Rai'd  journalism  as  a  desirable 
work  and  he  recites  many  of  profession.  Where  are  the  ma- 
the  sterotyped  thoughts  that  jority  of  these  youngsters  get- 
have  come  to  plague  newspapers  this  negative  impression  ! 

today  when  they  try  to  attract  In  many  cases,  it’s  from  teach- 
brigiit  young  people — thoughts  and  counsellors  who  just 

like  “loiisy  hours,  bad  pay,  the  haven’t  been  kept  informed.  The 
newspaper  racket.”  dean  of  one  leading  journalism 

Against  this  backdrop  of  a  school  was  astounded  to  have  a 
typical  portrayal  of  our  profes-  high  school  counsellor  assure 
sion,  many  signs  are  pointing  his  daughter  there  was  no  sense 
to  the  fact  that  newspapers  going  into  newspaper  work 
may  be  heading  into  an  ex-  because  the  average  salary  was 
tremely  critical  personnel  peri-  about  $40  to  $50  a  week, 
od.  Bringing  this  closer  to  home. 

Educators  tell  us  that  jour-  1  h^d  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
nalism  school  enrollments  are  umine  the  replies  of  recent 
down  substantially  from  1048  Notre  Dame  journalism  gradu- 
peaks.  Each  journalism  school  ates  to  a  questionnaire  about 
graduate  this  June  will  on  the  their  attitudes  toward  the  news- 
average  be  choosing  among  four  pJiper  profession.  Out  of  140 
job  offers.  respondents,  56  had  worked  for 

An  ANPA  survey  reveals  that  a  newspaper  since  graduation, 
daily  newspapers  need  about  hut  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
30%  more  apprentices  than  only  38  were  still  engaged  in 
they  now  have  or  are  allowed  the  newspaper  business.  From 
by  contract  to  have.  the  large  group  who  decided 

If  neither  of  those  shoes  against  a  newspaper  career  in 
pinch,  let’s  look  further  up  the  the  first  place  and  the  30%  who 
manpower  ladder  at  the  fact  subsequently  left  newspapers 
that,  as  in  all  business  organi-  for  other  fields,  we  hear  a 
zations,  every  management  po-  tattoo  of  familiar  reasons  for 
sition — from  foreman  to  pub-  decision.  “Low  pay  .  .  .  progress 
lisher — has  a  new  face  in  it  slow  ...  no  opportunity  .  .  . 
every  sixth  year.  In  other  more  interested  in  TV  and  pub- 
words,  each  year  we  are  forced  he  relations  .  .  .  better  creative 
to  replace  one-sixth  of  our  man-  opportunities  elsewhere  .  .  . 

agers.  low  starting  wage  and  no  ap- 

This  fact  is  coupled  with  the  parent  future.” 
realization  that  there  is  more  What  all  this  seems  to  indi- 
polite  “raiding”  of  supervisory  cate  is  that  the  whole  field  of 
personnel  going  on  in  the  news-  journalism  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
paper  business  today  than  ever  manpower  depression,  but  news- 
before.  *  papers  are  placed  in  a  double 

If  you  still  feel  you  have  no  squeeze  because  of  their  rela- 
manpower  problems,  just  relax  tively  poor  employment  repu- 
and  enjoy  life.  Things  are  go-  tation  within  the  overall  field, 
ing  to  get  worse.  Fortunately,  some  aggressive 

A  philosopher  once  told  his  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
listeners,  “You  are  either  part  last  year  or  so  to  begin  to  com- 
of  the  problem,  or  you  are  a  hat  this  major  weakness  in  our 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob-  business  future, 
lem.”  That’s  the  position  all  of  NBRA  Growth 

us  are  in  today.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 

Why  aren't  we  attracting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Newspaper 
better  young  people  of  today  Personnel  Relations  Association 
into  this  profession  and  indus-  from  a  handful  of  men  in  1948 
try  which  we  all  rega)d  so  to  an  alert,  enterprising  group 


of  more  than  220.  All  of  us  material  will  be  more  accurate, 
should  recognize  the  growing  Likewise  the  1958  revision  of 
importance  of  the  personnel  the  Boy  Scout  publication  on 
function  and  the  individual  who  journalism  will  not  reflect  the 
bears  responsibility  for  that  gloomy  employment  picture  of 
function  in  our  organization.  A  its  earlier  editions,  thanks  to 
good  personnel  manager  can  be  ANPA. 
just  as  valuable  as  a  good  ad-  Ad  Promotions 

vertising  manager,  circulation  Finally,  there  are  the  first 
manager  or  managing  editor.  promotional  efforts  being  made 
Personnel  sales  tools  are  im-  in  newspaper  advertising  col- 
portant,  too,  and  two  publica-  umns  to  tell  the  stories  of  news- 
tions  have  helped  in  recent  paper  jobs  and  opportunities, 
months  to  set  the  record  Some  larger  newspapers  have 
straight  about  newspaper  and  put  campaigns  together  and 
journalism  careers.  The  most  the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa- 
significant  of  these  is  ANPA’s  tion  has  performed  a  real  serv- 
very  fine  brochure  on  “Career  ice  in  developing  a  series  of  six 
Opportunities  in  the  Daily  ads  which  other  state  press 
Newspaper  Business.”  I  under-  associations  have  made  avail- 
stand  it  is  enjoying  a  good  re-  able  to  their  members, 
ception  among  educators.  The  Well,  you  might  ask,  after 

other  booklet,  called  “Choosing  these  reports  on  the  optimistic 
a  Career  in  Journalism,”  was  side,  isnt  the  job  being  done? 
published  by  the  American  Aren’t  we  making  progress? 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour-  The  only  answer  is  yes — some 
nalism  and  is  also  being  dis-  small  progress,  but  not  nearly 
tributed  widely.  enough. 

Another  hopeful  development  Remember  that  most  of  us 
is  the  training  and  development  are  inclined  to  view  the  problem 
work  which  NAEA  has  recently  in  terms  of  our  present  needs, 
fostered  in  its  “Operation  Set-  Norman  Strouse,  president  of 
Up.”  The  most  recent  phase  in  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  an 
this  program  is  “Operation  astute  advertising  executive 
Screening,”  designed  to  aid  in  who  might  be  called  a  colleague 
selecting  advertising  sales  per-  of  ours  in  this  world  of  com- 
sonnel.  It  is  especially  helpful  munications,  has  provided  much 
for  the  newspaper  with  a  li-  insight  to  the  economic  growth 
mited  personnel  operation.  potential  in  America.  In  trans- 

I’m  glad  to  report  that  more  lating  this  growth  prospect  to 
newspapers  are  taking  to  the  the  publishing  business,  includ- 
field,  sending  personnel  men,  ing  newspapers,  Mr.  Strouse 
editors  and  top  executives  to  recently  said,  “You  can’t  stand 
colleges  to  wet  their  feet  in  the  still  in  this  economy  any  more 
recruiting  battle.  Our  best  count  than  we  can.  If  we  don’t  grow 
is  that  about  20  newspapers  are  at  least  in  pace  with  the  econ- 
“on  the  road”  seeking  inter-  omy,  someone  else  will  meet 
views  this  spring.  At  least  this  the  requirements  and  drive  us 
is  a  start.  down  in  relative  position.  There 

The  colleges  are  also  on  the  will  be  no  ‘breathers’  for  us  in 
move.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  these  next  eight  years.  We  must 
Northwestern  University  invite  move  in  stride  with  our  econ- 
publishers  to  nominate  high  omic  future  or  fall  behind.” 
school  underclassmen  who  have  You  may  have  seen  the 

shown  promise  for  journalism  planned  personnel  increase 
through  work  on  high  school  which  Norman  Strouse  forecasts 
publications,  to  attend  the  sum-  for  his  company,  and  parenthe- 
mer  5-week  high  school  institute  tically,  for  other  firms  in  the 
at  Northwestern’s  Medill  School  communications  field  which  hope 
of  Journalism.  Dean  Olson  also  to  “move  in  stride  with  their 
suggested  that  publishers  might  economic  future.”  He  expects  a 
finance  one  or  more  of  the  70%  increase  in  personnel  by 
young  men  to  the  tune  of  about  1965,  plus  about  25%  attrition 
$250.  Here  is  one  excellent  way  among  his  present  personnel, 
to  plant  favorable  ideas  toward  Thus  he  is  talking  in  terms  of 
newspapers  among  high  school  recruiting,  training  and  devel- 
students  themselves.  oping  95  new  people  by  1965 

Also  on  the  positive  side,  the  for  each  100  people  on  his  com- 
ANPA  office  deserves  special  pany’s  payroll  this  year, 
commendation  for  the  job  it  has  Now  these  may  seem  to  be 
done  in  correcting  grossly  in-  astronomical  figures  today,  and 
accurate  and  widely  dissemin-  you  may  dismiss  them,  but 
ated  information  about  newspa-  they  point  the  way  to  one  basic 
per  careers.  The  U.  S.  Depart-  and  important  step  which  we 
ment  of  l.Abor’s  1951  “Occupa-  all  must  take  in  setting  our 
tional  Outlook  Handbook”  was  personnel  house  in  order:  Plan- 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  and  ning  for  our  Future  Needs. 
ANPA  has  been  assured  new'  (Coniiiined  on  page  114) 
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Highway  Costs  Rising- Already  up  4% 


Americs’s  Grsnd  PIsn  needs  the  economy 
of  Modern  ASPHALT  construction 


MODERN  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION  is  a  triumph  of  roa<l-btiil(lin^  iirienre. 

N\  itli  !)uilt-u|>  layers  that  si)rea<i  the  load  . . .  hug  the  earth  . . .  ahsorh  shock  and  fiounding  w  ilhout 
cracking.  Layers  topped  off  w  ith  smooth-riding  yet  textured  skid-resistant  nuidern  Asphalt  jiavement. 
.  ^  Economy,  comfort  and  safety  are  huilt  in  to  last . . .  with  this  modern  durable  Asphalt  construction. 

■*  »•-  Built  in  to  save  you  tax-dollars.  Write  for  the  informative  new  booklet,  . .  From  the  l»rouml  L'p.” 
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The  Federal  Highway  program  is  barely  under  way.  Yet,  construction  costs 
already  have  gone  up  4%,  according  to  official  figures. 

But  here's  good  news!  Savings  from  durable  .Asphalt  construction  . . .  savings 
from  low,  quick  and  easy  maintenance  . . .  can  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the 
costs  of  your  much-needed  new  roads  within  your  ability  to  pay. 

Experts  say  that  3  billion  dollars  in  original  costs  alone  can  be  saved  on 
the  Interstate  System  with  modern  .Asphalt  pavement.  And  a  substantial  part 
can  be  realized  by  your  state  . . .  your  community.  , 


SMOOTH-RIDING,  SAFE  HIGHWAYS  ARE  YOURS,  TOO 

Acs.  at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Asphalt  pavement  prov  ides  more, 
better  and  wider  highway.  With  smcMith-riding.  tough,  resilient, 
skid-resistant  surfaces.  Glare  absorbent  pavement  that  is  easier  on  the  eyes. 
Lane  markings  that  are  easier  to  see  day  and  night. 

No  wonder  that  four  out  of  five  miles  of  paved  roads  in  the  U.  S. 
are  surfaced  with  Asphalt! 

So,  speak  out  for  .Asphalt  pavement  non  !  Abu  won't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  it,  either  . . .  when  the  time  comes.  F'or.  unlike  some  other  construction 
materials.  Asphult  is  in  plentiful  supply. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness  .  .  . 
MODERN  ASPHALT  HIGHWAYS 


.\<<»I>II.«I.T  l.>IS»TITI  TE 

\  *7  \'r'lialt  Institute  Building 
('ill I, ‘ire  Park.  Marvland 
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Future  Needs 

Our  plans  may  be  modest,  but 
let’s  set  them  down.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not 
forget  that  recruiting  work  with 
high  school  students  today  will 
not  increase  the  number  of 
journalism  school  graduates,  or 
arts  college  graduates  ready  for 
newspaper  work,  until  1961. 

Still,  we’re  naturally  inclined 
to  think  in  terms  of  present 
jobs  and  present  processes.  It’s 
entirely  possible  that  long  be¬ 
fore  1965  we’ll  be  trying  to  fill 
the  shoes  of  Engineers  (most 
of  us  are  under-engineered 
right  now)  mailing  room  ma¬ 
chinists,  “creative”  printers,  a 
chemist,  electronics  specialists, 
offset  pressmen,  and  for  many 
departments  of  MES  newspa¬ 
per's,  TWO  sets  of  executives! 

But  with  personnel  planning 
as  one  key  to  the  individual 
newspaper’s  manpower  problem, 
we  can  better  attack  specific 
trouble  areas. 

Are  we,  for  example,  exercis¬ 
ing  our  contract  rights  in  joint 
apprentice  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  ?  Personnel  de¬ 
partment  ser'\'ices  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  to  union  and 
management  members  of  ap¬ 
prentice  committees.  Future 
production  management  may 
well  come  from  the  apprentices 
of  today.  There  is  growing  con¬ 
cern  that  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tivity  among  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes — production  and  non¬ 
production  employes  —  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  rising  w’ages 
and  salaries.  This  is  no  short- 
range  problem  and  our  future 
managers  will  have  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  tackling  it.  Where  are 
our  future  managers  today? 

In  contrast  to  the  more  glam¬ 
orous  news  and  editorial  aspects 
of  newspapering,  the  business 
and  production  departments 
face  even  greater  challenges  in 
attracting  personnel.  Advertis¬ 
ing  sales  work  probably  draws 
the  most  prospects  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  but  even  here  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  news¬ 
papers  still  have  “advertising 
salesmen,”  while  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  magazines  have  “ac¬ 
count  executives”  and  “adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  representatives.”  (Be¬ 
cause  we’re  in  the  “word  busi¬ 
ness,”  so  to  speak,  we  should 
probably  use  words  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage,  At  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  for  example,  we  don’t  have 
“truck  drivers.”  We  have  “fleet 
drivers,”  It  makes  a  difference, 
too! 

And  how  many  college  grad¬ 


uates  have  you  had  apply  for 
circulation  jobs  recently?  How 
many  of  your  carrier  salesmen 
who  have  won  your  own  college 
scholarships  have  come  back  to 
work  for  you?  The  circulation 
field  is  one  that  needs  person¬ 
nel  attention  because  it  deserves 
topflight  people.  The  same  holds 
true  for  many  of  our  other 
business  departments. 

Salary  Question 

In  any  consideration  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  overall  newspaper 
personnel  problem,  we  must 
squarely  face  the  salary  ques¬ 
tion.  Frankly,  I  believe  this  fac¬ 
tor  has  been  over-emphasized 
in  discussions  of  recruiting  and 
manpow'er.  It  may  be  true  that 
some  of  our  starting  salary 
levels  are  not  competitive  with 
other  industries  and  professions. 
But  this  is  something  we  can 
adjust  on  a  local  basis.  On  that 
score  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  many  cases  the  smaller 
newspaper  outbids  the  large 
metropolitan  daily  for  a  good 
reporter  candidate. 

Also,  it  is  pertinent  at  this 
time  to  report  briefly  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  year-long 
experience  with  the  $100-a-week 
starting  salary  in  its  news 
training  program.  I’m  indebted 
to  Robert  Bottorff,  Wall  Street 
Journal  executive  editor  for  the 
information  that  the  program 
has  worked  very  well.  Eighteen 
of  the  twenty  young  men  who 
were  hired  for  what  is  really  a 
well-organized,  working  post¬ 
graduate  school  in  specialized 
newspaper  work,  are  still  with 
the  Journal.  After  about  one 
year  in  this  .SlOO-a-week  train¬ 
ing  period,  these  men  go  on  a 
merit  salary  basis,  and  obvious¬ 
ly  some  will  progress  faster 
than  others. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
recruited  some  top  newspaper 
talent  (two  had  master’s  de¬ 
grees  for  example)  with  a 
higher  starting  salary,  and  it 
will  prove  a  smart  move  to 
meet  their  own  situation.  But 
again,  other  newspapers  may 
find  different  solutions. 

In  contrast  to  local  salary 
needs,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  one  crying  general  need  in 
this  personnel  problem  of  ours: 
That  is  to  create  a  more  favor¬ 
able  state  of  public  mind  about 
the  newspaper  business  and  its 
practitioners. 

Where,  for  example,  are  we 
telling  the  story  that  since  1947, 
newspapers  have  invested,  or 
have  on  the  drawing  boards, 
neai'ly  one  billion  dollars  in 
plants  and  new  equipment  ? 
Doesn’t  this  sound  more  like  a 
growing  dynamic  institution 
that  might  attract  the  bright 


young  advertising  salesman  ? 

$10,000  Reporters 

Where  are  we  telling  the 
stories  about  some  reporters — 
not  columnists  or  editors — who 
are  making  more  than  $10,000 
a  year?  One  newspaper  in  a 
large  metropolitan  city,  by  the 
way,  has  a  reporter  at  $24,000. 
Wouldn’t  these  figures  open  the 
eyes  of  the  journalism  aspirants 
who  are  constantly  reminded 
that  some  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ers  pay  taxes  on  five  figure  in¬ 
comes. 

Yes,  it  has  become  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  recent  months  that 
we  must  now  attack  the  larger 
problem  of  effectively  selling 
the  basic  concept  and  idea  of 
the  newspaper  to  everybody — 
to  present  readers  and  future 
readers,  to  present  employes 
and  possible  employes,  to  pres¬ 
ent  advertisers  and  prospective 
advei'tisers. 

I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  daily  newspaper  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  thing — a  living  thing — an 
exciting  thing — and  a  highly 
useful  article.  The  newspaper 
makes  a  big  difference  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives — every  day — but  it 
sadly  needs  promotion.  The 
basic  concept  of  the  newspaper’s 
contribution  to  American  living 
for  the  most  part  is  grossly 
undersold  and  underpromoted. 

Entirely  in  addition  to  the 
aggressive,  creative  and  effec¬ 
tive  sales  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising, 
N.A.E.A.,  A.A.N.R.  and  N.N.P.A. 
tliere  seems  to  be  a  growing 
feeling  that  we  need  a  unified 
national  effort  in  the  field  of 
general  promotion  and  public 
relations. 

I  know  that  ANPA  has  given 
considerable  thought  to  this 
possibility  and  that  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  its  committees,  will 
continue  to  assess  the  problem 
to  seek  the  right  solution. 

Likewise  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
which  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  some  of  the  smartest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  men 
in  the  country,  is  studying  the 
possibilities  of  unified  action. 

Let  me  give  a  listing  of  some 
projects  worthy  of  national 
newspaper  effort — and  expense, 
because  there  would  have  to 
be  funds  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters  recently  earmarked 
$110,000  to  implement  a  well- 
conceived  plan  of  their  public 
relations  committee.  What,  then, 
might  a  national  newspaper 
public  relations  program  accom¬ 
plish? 

National  Newspaper  Week 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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SOCIAl.  SECLKITY 

Benefits 
Price  Is  On 
An  Increase 

HIGHLIGHTS 
“What  I’rice  Social  Secur¬ 
ity?” 

President  Eisenhower  esti¬ 
mates  that  by  1958  Old-Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability 
Benefits  will  be  paid  to 
9,100,000  retired  persons, 
380,000  disabled  workers  and 
1,800,000  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  annual 
reporting  of  Social  Security 
tax  on  wages  rather  than 
quarterly  as  at  present.  This 
could  save  both  employers 
and  government  millions  of 
dollars  in  paper  work  alone. 


A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Timee-Dit- 
patch  w’as  titled  “What  Price 
Social  Security?”  which  your 
Committee  feels  is  a  good  title 
for  this  report. 

In  a  brief  review  of  his  legis¬ 
lative  program  in  1957,  which 
was  included  in  his  budget  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  President 
Eisenhower  estimated  that  in 
the  1958  fiscal  year  Old-Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  9,100,000  retired 
persons,  380,000  disabled  work¬ 
ers  and  1,800,000  mothers  and 
children. 

In  reporting  on  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Trust  Fund  opera¬ 
tions,  the  President  estimates 
that  the  payroll  taxes  in  the 
1958  fiscal  year  will  total  $6,- 
i>29,000,000,  with  administrative 
expenses  and  benefit  payments 
amounting  to  $7,366,000,000.  The 
figures  then  indicate  interest 
earnings  on  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds  held  by  the  Trust 
Fund  will  amount  to  $576,000,- 
000  (this  amount,  of  course, 
comes  from  general  tax  reve¬ 
nues  paid  by  all  taxpayers 
through  Income  Taxes,  etc.) 
and  will  thus  keep  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  black  for  the  year. 

The  *4  '/r  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  effective  Jan.  1,  1957,  at 
the  time  the  Disability  Benefits 
were  written  into  the  law.  is 
projected  to  produce  $866,000.- 
000  in  the  1958  fiscal  year. 

Since  our  last  report  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Operator  Martha  Peterson  sees  the  result  of  her 
work.  The  Scon-A-Sizer  produced  43  engravings  for 
this  special  12-page  picture  tabloid.  Miss  Peterson 
simply  placed  the  illustrations  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer, 
set  the  dial  for  the  desired  ratio,  and  the  machine 
delivered  the  right-size  Fairchild  engravings. 


>:e, 
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**Our  19-year  photo  campaign  gets 
a  new  boost  with  Scan-A-Sizer** 
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“We  feel  we’re  just  reachiiin  our  goals  with  the  iustalla- 
tiou  of  our  new  Fairchild  Scau-.\-Sizer,”  says  Robert  W. 
Mitchell,  Editor  aud  Publi.sher  of  The  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  ( Rutland.  \’t.).  winner  of  more  .\yer  awards  than 
any  other  newspaper  of  its  size  aud  twice  winner  of  the 
“Best  in  the  U.S.  ”  award. 

“For  nineteen  xcars  we’ve  been  using  more  and  more 
pictures  to  build  both  linage  and  circulation.  And  now 
that  we  have  our  new  Scan-.\-Sizer.  we  can  s(*e  even 
greater  opportunities  for  growth. 

“Tlu‘  Scan-.\-Sizer  is  already  helping  us  to  make  better 
and  more  complete  use  of  photos.  For  example,  a  recent 
special  12-page  picture  section  using  43  engravings 
couldn’t  have  been  done  without  the  Scan-A-Sizer.  It 
automatically  reduces  or  enlarges  photographs,  drawings, 
charts  or  maps  and  produces  the  right-size  engravings. 
And.  of  course,  we  avoid  the  loss  of  detail  resulting  from 
photo-copying. 


"The  Scan-.\-Sizer  also  enables  us  to  use  larger  cuts  ( up 
to  12)2"  by  16")  and  to  ‘gang’  the  smaller  ones  — a  big 
advantage  when  yovi  use  lots  of  pictures.  Frankly,  we 
coiddn’t  afford  to  use  as  many  cuts  as  we  do  without 
Fairchild  electronic  engraving.  Furthermore,  we  now 
have  a  selection  of  .screens  for  special  work.  Believe  me, 
we’re  sold  on  our  new  Scan-.A-Sizer.” 

•  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer  ad¬ 
dress  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-53A. 


■fSmcHiw 


GRAPHIC 
eOUIPMENT,  INC. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZER^ 

Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


/ 


District  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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needs  some  creative  thinking, 
on  a  large,  big  league  scale. 
This  statement  in  no  way  re¬ 
flects  on  the  job  being  done  by 
the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  because  without  their 
diligent  direction,  the  week 
wouldn’t  even  be  in  existence. 
But  I  believe  that  we  could  have 
a  National  Newspaper  Week, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
that  our  editors  would  not  de¬ 
cry,  that  could  compete  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  other  76  special 
weeks  whose  publicity  we  make 
possible  in  our  news  columns. 
The  Comics  Council  proved  that 
this  can  be  done  just  last 
month. 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

In  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  we 
have  (I  should  say  Columbia 
University  has)  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  respected  and 
even  the  oldest  of  all  the 
awards  in  the  communciations 
world.  Yet  today  most  young 
people  know  ten  times  as  much 
about  the  Oscar  awards,  the 
Emmy  awards  and  the  Look 
Magazine  awards  as  they  do 
about  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
the  most  important  work  of  the 
year  in  printed  word  and  pic¬ 
ture.  We  give  them  about  one 
short  wire  story  a  year,  and  a 
short  one  at  that.  The  awards 
could  be  the  basis  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  annual  series  in  all  news¬ 


papers  about  newspapers  and 
newspaper  people. 

Which  brings  us  to  another 
field  in  which  national  public 
relations  leadership  is  needed. 
We  are  inclined  to  be  too  reti¬ 
cent  about  talking  about  our 
own  product  and  our  own  news¬ 
paper  stars  in  our  own  news 
columns.  Our  competition  is  not 
so  inhibited,  and  we  certainly 
do  quite  a  news  job  for  the 
radio  and  TV  personalities.  But 
when  Senator  McClellan  credits 
Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Washington  Bureau  with 
first  calling  McClellan’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  questionable 
practices  in  the  labor  manage¬ 
ment  field,  thus  leading  to  the 
current  investigation,  where 
does  that  story  land  in  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  ? 
Time  Magazine  sends  the  in¬ 
terviewer  to  Mollenhoff,  but 
newspapers  give  the  story  small 
attention,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  crusading  result 
story  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  possible  aid  in  making  all 
citizens  realize  the  important 
functions  of  newspapers  and 
newspapermen.  In  another  vein, 
a  small  feature  story  from  De¬ 
troit  told  how  Harlow  Curtice, 
president  of  General  Motors, 
got  his  first  General  Motors  job 
through  a  want  ad.  Not  a  bad 
little  human  interest  story,  but 
because  it  involved  our  own 
product.  I’ll  bet  quite  a  few 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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Reduce  retirement  age  for 
women  from  65  to  62  years  of 
age. 

Provide  benefits  for  disabled 
workers  at  age  50,  effective 
July  1,  1957. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to 
H.R.  239  by  Congressman  Jenk¬ 
ins  to  provide  for  annual  re¬ 
porting  of  wages  for  Social 
Security  tax  purposes  instead 
of  the  present  quarterly  report¬ 
ing.  We  urge  your  support  of 
this  bill  which  it  is  estimated 
will  save  both  employers  and 
the  government  several  million 
dollars  annually  in  paper  work. 

State  Legislation 

Forty-four  State  Legislatures 
are  meeting  during  1957. 

The  1956  State  Legislative 
sessions  were  characterized  by 
significant  increases  in  the  bene¬ 
fit  formula  and  coverage  provi¬ 
sions  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  recommendations  of  the 
President  concerning  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation. 

This  year  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  the  advocate  for  the 
Administration.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  refer  you  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
convention  of  state  labor  offi¬ 
cials  at  Miami,  Florida,  Nov.  27, 
1956. 

While  only  four  states  have 
thus  far  seen  fit  to  enact  a  Dis¬ 
ability  Benefits  Law,  the  Admin¬ 


istration  has  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  recommended  such  a  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Your  Committee  once  again 
urges  the  members  to  watch 
Disability  legislation  in  their 
respective  states. 

A.  V.  MILLER,  Chairman 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

R.  G.  Inskeep 
Ernest  W.  Lawson 
H.  T.  McGee 
R.  C.  .Millar 
John  R.  Reitemeyer 
John  W.  Sweeterman 
Clark  F.  Waite 

• 

Iowa  Group  Organizes 

Reeriiilnieiil  Program 

Iowa  City 

An  Iowa  committee  to  re¬ 
cruit  more  outstanding  young 
persons  for  careers  in  mass 
communications  was  organized 
at  a  special  meeting  of  industry 
representatives  in  Des  Moines 
on  April  13. 

Seven  persons  from  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  wire  .seiY- 
ices,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  magazines,  and  journalism 
schools  were  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  number  of  jobs 
and  the  prevailing  salary  scales 
in  mass  communications,  to  ar¬ 
range  for  production  of  printed 
material  which  could  be  used 
by  high  school  vocational  coun¬ 
selors,  and  to  promote  scholar¬ 
ships  to  enable  capable  young 
persons  to  attend  journalism 
schools. 


For  the  story  ot 
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NOW  ISth 


OUT  OF  107  CITIES 
WITH  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

excluding  metropolitan 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


Call  Our  National  Representatives 
BOniNELLI-KIMBALL,  INC. 


CITY 

NEWSPAPERS 

CIRCULATION 

1 

Harrisburg 

Patriot-News 

..  122.466 

2. 

Allentown 

Call-Chronicle  . 

..  92.361 

3. 

Reading 

Times-Eagle  .  . 

.  86.530 

4. 

Lancaster  . 

Intelligencer-New  Era 

80.718 

5. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Times-Leader-News 

80.267 

6. 

Johnstown  .... 

Tribune-Democrat 

59.032 

7. 

Scranton 

Times  . . 

57.429 

Tribune  .... 

40.733 

8. 

Erie  . 

..  Times-News  . 

54.946 

9. 

Easton  . 

.  Express 

....  47.940 

10. 

McKeesport 

News  . . 

36.800 

11. 

Chester 

....  36,874 
34.777 
32.175 

12. 

York 

Dispatch  . 

13. 

Altoona  .... 

Mirror-Tribune  . 

....  32.732 

14. 

Uniontown 

Herald-Standard 

29,604 

15. 

LEVITTOWN - 
BRISTOL . 

.  COURIER-TIMES 

29,358 

16. 

Williamsport  .... 

Sun-Gazette  . 

28.327 

17. 

Pottsville 

...  Republican  . 

.  27.970 

18. 

Bethlehem 

Globe-Times  .  .. 

..  25.995 

showing 
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Ml  h  ‘Che  'Day’s  Work  -  - 


Our  organizaiioii  recciuly  ncgoiialc*.!  iwo  iransaciions  of  coin- 
j)lcic‘ly  (li\crsc  character,  and  brought  about  a  hapjjy  conclusion  lor 
each. 

In  Maine,  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  owning  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Augusta,  Portland  and  Waterville,  acquired  all  of 
the  minority  stock  outstanding  in  the  company.  We  were  called  in  by 
the  publishing  owners  to  make  evaluations  and  conclude  the  substantial 
purchase  of  stock. 

.\t  Point  Pleasant,  New  jersey,  the  publisher  ot  the  Ocean 
County  Leader,  a  weekly  newspaper,  neetled  help  in  an  elfort  to 
ac(]uire  the  property  from  non-operating  owners.  W'e  were  able  to 
provide  a  real  service  by  arranging  the  financing,  anil  elfected  a 
j)rompt  purchase. 

W'e  are  proud  of  our  contribution  in  both  assignmettts,  lor  we 
have  always  believed  that  newspapers  belong  to  the  men  and  womeij 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  running  them. 

We  are  ready  to  represent  you  iu  any  situation  involving  the 
puichase,  sale,  evaluation  or  financing  of  publishing  properties. 


ALLEN 


KANDER  AND  COMPANY 


W'ashiiiKlon 
162.>  Eye  St.  N.W. 


New  York 
6U  East  42iid  St. 


C'hicaKO 

3.‘»  East  Wacker  Ur. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in 
leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Compans  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
health  and  safetv. 
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Charting  a  safer  course  against  CANCER... 


Just  as  the  pilots  of  ships  arc  helped  to  chart  safer  courses 
by  heeding  signals,  so,  too,  have  many  people  been  made 
safe  by  recognizing  warning  signals  of  possible  cancer  and 
taking  proper  action. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  people  arc  alive  and  well  today 
because  they  knew  cancer’s  warning  signs  and  were  treated 
in  time.  For  your  own  protection,  you  should  know  the 
danger  signals  which  arc  listed  here. 

Remember,  however,  that  these  signals  do  not  always 
indicate  cancer.  Rather,  they  may  just  be  signs  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong — and  that  you  should  see  your  doctor 
promptly.  If  cancer  is  found,  precious  time  will  be  gained 
by  starting  treatment  immediately. 

Even  if  no  symptoms  occur,  it  is  important  to  have 
piriodic  health  examinations,  particularly  if  you  are  35 
years  of  age  or  older.  Studies  show  that  about  95  jiercent 
of  all  cancel's  are  found  in  people  over  35. 

If  people  would  act  promptly  when  a  danger  signal  is 
noticed  ...  if  apparently  well  people  would  have  their 
doctors  examine  them  regularly  . . .  the  American  Cancer 
SsK'ietv  believes  that  the  annual  number  of  cancer  cases 


Cancer’s  Seven  W  arning  Signals 

1.  .\ny  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  lump  nr  thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  L’nusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

4.  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

5.  Persistent  indigestion  or  ditticulty  in  swallowing. 
5.  Persistent  hoarseness  or  cough. 

7.  Any  change  in  normal  h«>wel  habits. 


saved  could  be  increased  50‘’„  with  weapons  now  at  hand. 

Medical  science  is  now  pushing  a  total  attack  against 
cancer  .  .  .  and  progress  is  being  made  in  both  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Meantime,  you  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  yourself  and  others  to: 

1.  Have  periodic  health  examinations 

2.  Know  cancer’s  early  danger  signals 

3.  Get  prompt  medical  care  at  once  if  any  danger 
signal  appears 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(4  Mt  rUAL  COMPASY) 

1  Madison  Aveni.k,  New  York  10,  N.  Y, 
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816  Papers 
On  List:  14 
Out  in  Year 

Since  the  19o6  Convention  15 
newspapers  were  elected  to 
membership;  13  newspapers  re¬ 
signed,  and  1  newspaper  was 
dropped,  making  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  816  on  this  date. 

New  Members 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Neics 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner 
Journal 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-Mews 
Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Mevada 
Appeal 

Erie  (Pa.)  Netvs 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Times 
St.  John’s  (Newfld.)  Telegram 
Sydney  (N.S.)  Cape  Breton 
Post 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail 
Resigned 

Cairo  (111.)  Citizen 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times 
ICarsoM’  (Ind.)  Times-Union 
Opelousas  (La.)  World 
Salem  (Mass.)  News 
Escayiajia  (Mich.)  Press 
Hornell  (N.Y.)  Tribune 
New  York  (N.Y.)  //  Progresso 
Ita'o  Americano 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and 
Times 

Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robesonian 
Carbondale  (Pa.)  News 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer 

Dropped 

Pa ris  (Ill.)  Beacon-Ncws 


W  eekly  Directory 
Lists  8,408  in  V.S. 

The  VVNR  1957  National 
Directory  of  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  has  just  been  released 
by  Weekly  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc.  This  is  the 
37th  Annual  Edition,  and 
shows  rates  of  all  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.,  Alaska  &  Hawaii. 

There  are  a  total  of  $8,408 
weekly  papers  published  in 
the  U.  S.  Total  circulation  is 
19,272,826,  with  an  estimated 
readership  of  over  77  million. 
This  represents  an  increase 
of  743,627  paid  circulation 
over  1956.  Average  circula¬ 
tion  per  newspaper  is  2,292. 


Personnel 

(Continued  from  page  116) 


papers  didn’t  even  use  it.  Why  ' 
are  we  so  bashful  ? 

Educate  Readers 

Another  area  in  which  we 
need  national  promotion  leader-  ! 
ship  and  direction  is  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  educating  our  present  ' 
readers  how  to  really  USE  our  | 
newspapers.  I  have  always  ad-  , 
mired  the  circulation  promotion  ! 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  i 
which  implies  that  if  a  man  is  j 
making  $6,000  a  year  and  sub-  I 
scribes  to  and  uses  the  Journal,  i 
he  will  soon  be  making  $10,000.  j 

Finally,  back  to  personnel 
directly,  although  all  of  these  ! 
promotional  ideas  would  help  us  ; 
in  recruiting.  There  is  much  ' 
that  can  be  done  on  a  national 
basis,  working  with  teachers, 
counsellors,  the  National  Schol-  I 
astic  Press  Association,  to  keep 
these  special  interest  groups 
informed  on  newspaper  prog¬ 
ress.  Likewise  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  Texas  Daily  News-  | 
paper  Association  and  the  i 
ICMA  in  co-operating  with  edu-  ■ 
cators  to  encourage  more  news¬ 
paper  reading  and  instruction  : 
in  grade  school  classrooms  is  ' 
extremely  important  and  de¬ 
serves  national  attention  at  the 
publisher  level.  I 

♦  ♦  » 

There’s  a  Chinese  parable 
that  fits  our  situation — 

Once  there  was  an  emperor  < 
who  wished  to  learn  if  people  i 
live  on  the  moon.  It  occurred  to  j 
him  that  if  a  loud  enough  noise  ' 
were  sent  up  from  the  earth,  | 
it  might  be  heard  on  the  moon  j 
and  given  an  answer.  So  he  | 
sent  an  order  throughout  all  his 
domains  that  every  man,  woman  ' 
and  child  should  gather  in 
every  village  square  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  at  a  certain  time,  and,  ' 
at  a  certain  instant,  raise  a  i 
mighty  shout — loud  enough  to 
reach  the  moon. 

Elaborate  plans  were  laid.  At  , 
last  the  appointed  day  arrived.  ' 
At  the  appointed  hour  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  were 
assembled,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  appointed  instant.  The  sig¬ 
nal  was  given  and — instead  of 
the  loudest  sound  the  world  had  j 
ever  heard — there  was  utter 
silence. 

Everybody  had  remained  still 
because  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
great  sound  himself. 

In  our  case,  let’s  all  join  to¬ 
gether  in  telling  the  Newspaper 
Story.  It’s  one  to  be  proud  of 
and  ours  is  a  business  that 
should  attract  the  best  of  young 
America. 


In  1883,  Gottlieb  Daimler  built  the  world's  first  high  revel; 
tion  gasoline  engine. 

In  1884,  Karl  Benz  obtained  the  world’s  first  patent  fern 
motor  vehicle. 

In  1926,  these  two  pioneering  manufacturers  joined  in 
merger  to  form  the  present  Daimler-Benz  A.  G.,  Stuttgar 
West  Germany. 

Ibday,  Daimler-Benz  builds  the  world’s  finest  automt 
biles  —  the  Mercedes-Benz  —  and  produces  diesel  powen 
trucks  and  tractors,  and  diesel  engines  from  10  to  30( 
horsepower  for  marine,  rail  and  industrial  uses. 

The  company  exports  from  Germany  to  128  foreign  cou: 
tries  through  more  than  1,100  agencies  and  distributors  a: 
operates  assembly  and  production  facilities  in  27  foreif 
countries. 

Daimler-Benz  today  employs  53,000  in  Germany  and  s 
additional  13,000  outside  Germany. 

Sales  in  1956  were  $392,000,000. 


In  1903,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  flew  for  the  first  tin 
in  history  with  an  airplane  and  engine  of  their  own  desig 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  pioneered  in  aircraft  development  durir. 
the  same  period. 

In  1929,  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  was  formed  b 
merging  the  companies  founded  by  the  Wright  Brotht; 
and  Curtiss. 

Tbday,  Curtiss-Wright  is  a  leading  producer  of  aircra; 
engines,  missiles,  propellers,  electronic  flight  simulators,  an 
other  aircraft  equipment  for  the  military  and  the  coir 
mercial  airlines,  as  well  as  products  in  the  fields  of  el« 
tronics,  ultrasonics,  nucleonics,  thermodynamics,  plastic 
and  metallurgy.  The  fastest  airliners  in  operation  today  a: 
powered  by  Curtiss-Wright  engines.  A  Curtiss-Wright  rockt 
engine  powered  the  Bell  X2  to  world  speed  and  altitud 
records. 

Curtiss-Wright  employs  32,000  in  17  divisions  and  sub 
sidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  two  foreign  countries  an 
exports  products  throughout  the  world. 

Sales  in  1956  were  $571,000,000. 


Beginning  as  wagon  manufacturers  in  1852,  the  Studebake 
Brothers  produced  a  16  horsepower  gasoline  powered  car  i: 
1904  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

In  1899,  the  Packard  Motor  Company  produced  a  1' 
horsepower  car  at  Warren,  Ohio. 

In  1954,  Studebaker-Packard  Corporation  was  formec 
through  a  combination  of  these  two  companies.  Today 
Studebaker-Packard  Corporation  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  station-wagons  which  an 
distributed  throughout  the  world  and  sold  by  more  thar 
2,400  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  company 
pioneered  modern  supercharged  engines,  low  silhouette  jet 
styling,  twin-traction  rear  axles,  torsion  springing  and 
finned,  air-cooled  brakes. 

The  company’s  products  are  assembled  in  plants  operat¬ 
ing  in  11  foreign  countries. 

Studebaker-Packard  Corporation  employs  9,000  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Sales  in  1956  were  $303,000,000. 

(Advertisement) 
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Studebaker-Padcard 


These  three  companies  employing  107,000  people,  with  sales  in  1956 
totaling  one  billion,  two  hundred  sixty-six  million  dollars,  announce  the  signing 
of  agreements  providing  for  a  fully-integrated  program  of  engineering,  production, 
sales  and  service  of  automotive  vehicles;  automotive,  marine  and  industrial  gaso¬ 
line  and  diesel  engines;  and  diesel  and  gasoline  fuel  injection  systems.  All  of  these 
companies  have  been  associated  for  years  with  quality,  precision  manufacture 
and  high-performance  products. 

Pursuant  to  these  agreements,  Daimler-Benz  and  Curtiss-Wright  have  formed 
an  American  company  —  Curtiss-Wright  and  Mercedes-Benz,  Inc. —  to  provide 
for  the  development  and  sale  of  Daimler-Benz  products  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Studebaker-Packard  Corporation  in  signing  the  agreements  will  now  make 
available  to  its  dealers  a  full  line  of  domestic  and  imported  sports  cars,  conver¬ 
tibles,  sedans  and  station  wagons  —  ranging  in  price  from  under  $2,000  up  to 
$13,000  —  gasoline  and  diesel  powered  trucks  and  all-wheel  drive  utility  vehicles. 

Mercedes-Benz  cars  and  distinctive  Mercedes-Benz  features  —  such  as  fine 
coachwork,  swing  axles  and  transmissions  —  will  be  exclusive  to  Studebaker- 
Packard. 

The  Utica-Bend  Division  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  now  building  diesel 
engines  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  will  import  and  manufacture  Mercedes-Benz  diesel 
engines  and  diesel  and  gasoline  engine  fuel  injection  systems  under  the  agree¬ 
ments.  The  engines  will  range  from  a  4-cylinder  model  of  25  h.p.  to  a  supercharged 
8-cylinder  model  of  600  h.p. 

Further  agreements  are  being  negotiated  between  Daimler-Benz  and  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corporation  for  the  interchange  of  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft 
products. 


Carl  F. 
President,  Di 
of  North  An 


H.  E.  Churchill 
President,  Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation 


T.  Hurley  (y 
Chairman  and  President, 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation 
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WPA— POSTAL 

Press  Pays 
P.  O.  Public 
Service  Cost 

HIGHLIGHTS 
ANI*A  position  on  postal 
rates  is  in  tune  with  recom¬ 
mendations  by  Citizens  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  to  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  that 
Congress  first  establish 
whether  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  run  as  public 
service  or  a  business  before 
rates  are  discussed. 

ANPA  Postal  Committee 
believes  newspapers  should 
not  pay  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  public  service  costs. 

Present  bills  in  Congress 
not  only  seek  to  increase 
second-class  postal  rates  by 
^0%  spread  over  four  years, 
but  also  to  classify  the  press 
by  exempting  from  any  in¬ 
crease  all  daily,  weekly,  or 
semi-weekly  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  “press  runs”  of  .5,000 
copies  or  less. 


The  long-standing  controversy 
over  postal  rates  and  policy  is 
again  before  the  Congress. 
The  Administration  is  pi’essing 
in  the  85th  Congress  for  action 
to  put  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  on  a  “break-even”  basis 
through  increases  in  postal  rates 
as  they  did  in  the  84th  Con¬ 
gress.  Bills  H.  R.  5836  by  Rep. 
Murray  (Tenn.),  H.  R.  5839  by 
Rep.  Rees  (Kans.)  and  S.  1534 
by  Sen.  Johnston  (S.C.)  call 
for  60  increase  in  second-class 
mail  rates,  15%  each  year  for 
four  years,  with  first  15%  in¬ 
crease  effective  July  1,  1957. 
House  Post  Office  Committee  be¬ 
gan  hearings  March  19. 

The  ANPA  continues  to  stand 
on  the  principle  that  news¬ 
papers  want  to  pay  their  way. 
They  want  no  subsidy. 

I.ike  many  newspapers,  the 
.ANPA  resents  the  smear  that 
newspapers  get  a  subsidy  from 
the  Federal  government  through 
second-class  postal  rates  because 
we  insist  that  charge  is  based 
on  an  arbitrary  allocation  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  of 
all  costs. 

Public  Service  Costs 

The  newspapers  should  not  be 
e.xpected  to  pay  public  service, 
liublic  policy  or  political  costs 
of  operating  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  as  reflected  arbitrari- 
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ly  in  the  Cost  A.scertainment 
Reports.  No  business  operating 
for  profit  would  ever  maintain 
all  of  the  approximately  38,000 
post  offices  now  existing  in  the 
U.S.  .ANPA  believes  that  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  analyze  public 
service  aspects  of  the  postal 
service  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  of  carrying  the  various 
classes  of  mail.  On  that  basis 
the  .ANPA  is  certain  daily 
newspai)ers  want  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  carrying  newspapers 
as  second-class  mail. 

Recommends  .Modern  Policy 

This  issue  was  specifically 
])resented  in  the  report  of  the 
Citizens’  .Advisory  Council  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  March  18.  Hearing  on  this 
report  began  March  21. 

The  Citizens’  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  a  modern  postal  policy 
immediately  to  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  consideration  of  proper 
postal  rates.  The  Council  said 
such  a  jtolicy  should  enumerate 
and  sei)arate  the  costs  to  be 
borne  by  users  of  the  mails  and 
those  to  be  met  in  the  public- 
interest  by  appropriation.  The 
Council  leport  itemized  $392,- 
400,000  in  public  welfare  costs 
for  tbe  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  total  postal  “deficit” 
foi-  the  same  year  of  $362,700,- 
000.  Gene  Robb,  publisher, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Thnes-Union^ 
was  one  of  seven  members  of 
the  Council. 

Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  called  the  Council  report 
“erroneous  and  absurd.”  He 
said  it  seeks  “to  continue  in¬ 
definitely  the  massive  postal 
deficit  to  protect  the  subsidy  so 
long  enioyed  by  those  who  used 
the  mails  for  piofit.” 

Classify  the  Press 

Bills  pending  in  the  Congress 
to  increase  jjostal  rates  include 
provisions  exempting  from  any 
increase  all  dally,  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  newspapers  having 
“press  run”  of  5,000  copies  or 
less.  Non-profit  religious,  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific,  philanthrop¬ 
ic,  agricultural,  labor  or  fra¬ 
ternal  publications  would  also 
be  exempt. 

ANPA  opposes  as  a  matter 
of  principle  any  provisions  in 
any  late  bill  which  add  more 
exceptions  from  payment  of  full 
second-class  postal  rates.  Such 
exceptions  play  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  government 
to  classify  the  i)ress  by  law  for 
penalties  or  ])referment.  The 
press  should  be  treated  alike 
and  not  broken  down  for  special 
treatment  by  segments.  U.S. 


Supieme  Court  in  1936  in  the 
Louisiana  Tax  Case  declared 
unconstitutional  an  effort  to 
classify  the  piess  for  purposes 
of  taxation. 

Pending  postal  rate  bills  also 
propose  Cojigressional  postal 
jmlicy  that,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  “postal  rates  shall  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  so 
that  tlie  total  amount  of  the 
adjusted  revenues  shall  be  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  expenses.” 

Further  investigation  of  Post 
Office  Depaitment  operations, 
including  postal  rates,  by  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee, 
was  autboiized  Jan.  30  when 
the  Senate  approved  S.  Res.  25 
providing  $50,000  exi)en.ses  for 
the  Committee  with  leport  to  be 
filed  not  later  than  Jan.  31, 
19.58. 

Final  action  in  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress  on  postal  rate  and  policy 
legislation,  therefore,  depends 
on  extent  to  which  committees, 
particularly  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee,  decide  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  hold  hearings  on 
Post  Office  policy,  operations 
and  lates. 

.ANPA  will  continue  to  inform 
its  members  about  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  Post  Office  handling 
of  newspapers  as  second-class 
mail. 

Some  .Modifications 

ANPA  recommended  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  Dec.  20, 

1956  that  jjublishers  be  relieved 
of  lequirement  to  file  a  marked 
copy  of  each  issue  with  every 
advertisement  marked  with  the 
word  “advertisement.”  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  replied  Jan.  23, 

1957  that  simplified  procedure 
suggested  by  ANPA  was  per¬ 
missible  and  could  be  worked 
out  by  publishers  with  their 
postmasters.  Many  newspapers 
have  been  successful  in  arrang¬ 
ing  simplified  i)rocedures. 

The  Post  Office  Dei)artment 
infoi'ined  ANPA  Jan.  9,  1957 
that  regulations  would  be 
amended  to  permit  newspapers 
to  put  tbeir  names  on  recepta¬ 
cles  jdaced  on  rural  mail  box 
posts  for  tiewspaper  delivery  to 
rural  subscribers.  Previously 
regulations  had  been  interpreted 
to  prohibit  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  on  receptacles.  The 
Postal  Manual  has  been  amend¬ 
ed  to  accomplish  this. 

.ANPA  also  has  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  members  copies  of 
Post  Office  Department  state¬ 
ment  “Elements  of  a  Lottery,” 
setting  forth  Department  in¬ 
terpretations  of  what  constitutes 
a  lottery  for  mailing  purposes 
in  line  with  laws  and  couit 
decisions. 

b  u  I  r  o  R  ac  p 


•Mail  .Service  Curtailed 

When  denied  funds  he  claimed 
were  necessary  to  maintain  full 
postal  service  for  the  rest  of 
the  piesent  fiscal  year.  Post¬ 
master  General  Summeifield 
cancelled  Saturday  mail  delivei- 
ies  effective  April  13  and  made 
other  cutbacks  in  service.  In 
a  imblic  statement  ANP.A 
President  Dwight  termed  the 
situation  “outrageous.”  Service 
was  restored  immediately  aftci 
Congress  appropriated  $41,00(1,- 
OOO  in  additional  funds  and 
President  Eisenhower  signed 
the  bill  April  16. 

FRANK  A.  DANIELS, 
Chairman 

H.  F.  Bailey 

W.  K.  Blethen 

M.  .1.  Frey 

E.  L.  Gaylord 

Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr. 

J.  L.  Horne 
Ernest  P.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Dudley  A.  White 
• 

3  More  Libel  Siiit>^ 
Agaiii^T  Orejjoiiian 

Portland,  Ore. 

Three  more  libel  suits,  seek¬ 
ing  general  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  totalling  .$9(0,000,  have 
been  filed  by  Clyde  C.  Crosby, 
teamster  international  agent, 
against  the  Oregonian  Publish¬ 
ing  company,  reporters  Wallace 
Turner  and  William  Lambert, 
and  James  B.  Elkins,  Portland 
vice  and  gambling  figure. 

The  same  defendants  were 
named  in  another  libel  suit  by 
Crosby  filed  last  June  12.  Total 
damages  sought  in  that  suit 
was  $300,000.  It  has  not  been 
tried. 

Crosby  asserted  by  reason  of 
the  i)ublished  statements  he  had 
suffered  mental  anguish  and 
has  been  injured  in  his  good 
name  and  credit.  In  each  of  the 
three  actions  double  damages 
were  sought  on  charges  the 
Oregonian  did  not  publish  re¬ 
tractions  of  the  alleged  libels 
as  demanded  by  the  plaintiff. 


Ad  Office  in  Detroit 

John  H.  Glass,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
News,  has  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  Detroit  office  of  the 
News’  advertising  department 
in  the  Penobscott  Building- 
James  J.  Coyle,  a  member  of 
the  News  advertising  staff 
since  October  1948,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  News  out  of  the 
Detroit  office.  He  will  handle 
automotive  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Detroit  area. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  27.  1957 
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Saves  time,  money,  Willi  llic  new  Iwo-sU'p  halli  yon  can  prodnee  complete  comlnnation 
plates  like  tliis  in  al>onl  lillccn  niinnlcs.  Note  cl<'|)lli  in  liii^lilii^lit,  middlctone  and  open  areas. 


Now— combination  magnesium  plates  in  minutes 
with  Dow  Etch  Process 


You  can  make  top-quality  cniul)iiiatinn  line  and  lialftoiic  en¬ 
gravings  on  magnesium  with  tlu^  Dow  l'’t(  li  I’rocr'ss.  A  new 
two-step  bath  technicjue,  developed  ff)r  the  requirements  f)f 
newspapers  and  other  coarse-sereen  pnhlieations,  prodnees 
powderless  eombination  plates  in  one  fifth  the  lime  it  takes 
with  conventional  powder-ty|ie  ratgraving!  This  means  even 
more  efficient  news  coverage  and  reduced  production  costs. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 


ininnl('s.  Users  of  the  Dow  Etch  Process  also  enjoy  these 
advantages;  (1)  Elimination  of  powdering,  saving  time  and 
monev.  (2)  Excellent  etching  ([uality,  no  shoulders.  (-3)  Vir¬ 
tually  no  undercutting  of  image. 

Dow  magnesium,  used  with  Dow  Etch  Process  or  con¬ 
ventional  methods,  gives  you  faster,  more  positive  etchability, 
high  strength  for  matting  and  excellent  register  for  ROP 
color  work. 


Two-step  bath  technique  first  ('tehes  combination  plates  to  a  For  specific  information  about  savings  possible  with  the  Dow 
depth  of  about  0.016".  The'  sc'cond  step  thc'ii  brings  open  l•'teh  Process  write  to  the  now  chemical  co.mp.a.ny.  Mid¬ 
areas  to  0.025"— 0.03.5".  Total  time;  approximately  15  laud,  Michigan,  Department  MA  1423F-3. 
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ANPA— CKEDIT  KAT1N(; 


J.  Steinbeck 


Credit  Rating  Granted 
To  58  Ad 


Booniiiif;  Arizona 
Town  Gels  Daily 

wiLUAMs,  a™  Xo  Continue 


Ag 


encies 


It  is  now  one  year  since  the  partment  with  regard  to  Credit 
Anti-Trust  litigation  instituted  Rating  follows: 


In  Journalism 

Louisville 
Novelist  John  Steinbeck,  who 


by  the  Government  against  the 
ANPA  was  terminated  by  the 
entry  of  a  decree  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  This 
decree  spelled  out  the  criteria 
for  granting  or  refusing  credit 
ratings  to  advertising  agencies 
applying  therefor. 

Following  the  entry  of  the 
decree,  the  Board  of  Directors 
directed  the  ANPA  General 
Manager  to  assume  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  credit  rating  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  Committee  on  Ad- 


A  daily  edition  of  the  1Fj7- 
liams  Neii'8,  this  community’s 
only  paper,  is  to  be  published 
beginning  May  6. 

It  will  be  a  six-column  after¬ 
noon  daily,  with  United  Press 

wire  service,  announces  F.  covered  the  15).)6  political  con- 
Evart  Wells  Jr.,  publisher.  ventions  for  the  CoMner-Jowntol 
The  weekly  Williams  News,  and  other  newspapers,  has  de- 
established  in  1891,  is  to  be  cided  newspaper  readers  deserve 
continued.  more  of  a  good  thing. 

“The  flagstone  and  lumbering  He  wrote  James  S.  Pope,  ex- 
Credit  Rating  Granted _  58  industries  are  prospering  and  ecutive  editor  of  the  Courier- 


Since  the  1956  Convention  112 
applications  have  been  received 
from  agencies  located  in  26 
states.  Action  taken  follows: 


years,”  Mr.  Wells  said. 


Applications  Withdrawn  or 
Placed  in  Suspense 
Pending  Receipt  of  Fur¬ 
ther  Information  _  37  • 

Applications  Now  Being  ,  n  w  i 

Processed  17  ^  Hayward, 

Total .  . 112  Retired  Times  Editor 

When  an  agency  is  granted 


cattle  ranges  hereabouts  are  in  Journal: 

their  best  condition  in  many  “I  am  still  getting  threats 


vertising  Agencies  functioning  ANPA  Credit  Rating,  the  mem- 


and  denunciations  concernini; 
my  inspired  convention  cover¬ 
age  for  your  paper.  Naturally 
this  has  inflamed  my  ego  and 
set  me  searching  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  It  has  also 
St.  George,  Bermuda  proved  to  me  that  there  is  a 
Walter  Brownell  Hayward,  place  in  the  world  for  inexpert- 


in  an  advisory’  capacity 


bership  is  immediately  informed  retired  assistant  Sunday  edi-  ness  a  large  place.  The  fol- 


In  every  sense  of  the  word  the  name  is  inserted  in  the  tor  of  the  .Veto  York  Times,  lowing  is  in  the  form  of  a 


the  ANPA  has  maintained  its  book  by 
credit  service  to  its  members  gummed 


the  issuance  of  a  died  here  April  16.  He  was  79  hustle, 
slip.  Also  gummed  years  old. 


“On  March  25th  I  sailed  in 


during  the  last  year  and  will  sHps  are  issued  to  give  the  He  had  been  living  here  since  some  grandeur  on  the  Saturnia 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  membership  information  about  bis  retirement  from  the  Times  for  Naples.  I  shall  stay  a  while 

TheTNPA  serves  L  one  ratings  reived;  ratings  trans-  in  September,  1948.  He  con-  m  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  then 

field  but  its  own  members  and  ferred  to  new  corporations,  tinned,  until  recently,  to  write  follow  the  spring  north,  end- 


all  credit  information  dissemi 
nated  by  the  ANPA  is  dis 


partnerships  or  proprietorships;  tor  the  Times  Book  Review, 
and  ratings  changed  to  conform  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hay 


ing  in  Norway  in  midsummer. 

1  know  Europe  like  a  book: 


iiai^eu  oy  iiie  is  uis-  cuiiiuiiii  ...  :  lA  ■  :  A  A-  A  1 _  u 

seminated  in  confidence  and  to  current  financial  information,  ward  had  spent  47  yeais  in  is  my  n  en  ion  o 


solely  to  its  members. 

1,500  Reports 


^  .  A  j  newspaper  work  m  New  York,  like  a  place. 

Following  IS  a  ten-year  record  .'T  ,  <  a,  a  ai.  nmnnco 

A-  .  .  more  than  half  of  that  with  t  propose 

covering  applications  received  Times 


formed  of  credit  matters  at  all 
times  through  more  than  1,.500 
reports  in  the  confidential  Credit 
Bulletins  and  answers  to  more 
than  3,000  inquiries  from  in¬ 
dividual  members.  A  new’  Book 
of  A4dvertising  Agencies  having 
ANPA  Credit  Ratings  was 
issued  in  January  1957  and  is 
being  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
issuance  of  gummed  slips. 

Since  the  last  Convention  „  ,  .  . 

ANPA  Credit  Rating  has  been  1066  ach’ertising  agencies  with 
granted  to  58  advertising  agen-  Credit  Rating  follows: 

cies  out  of  112  applicants. 

ANPA  Credit  Rating  of  49  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  was  termin¬ 
ated.  Of  these,  29  agencies  dis¬ 
solved  or  merged  with  other 
firms,  17  failed  to  meet  ANP.4 
criteria  or  failed  to  supply  cur¬ 
rent  financial  statements  and  3 
agencies  are  no  longer  active  in 
the  advertising  field. 

The  number  of  advertising 
agencies  having  ANPA  Credit 
Rating  showed  a  net  increase  of 
nine  from  1,057  reported  at  the 
1956  Convention  to  present  total 
of  1,066. 

Since  the  1956  Convention 
there  have  been  no  failures 
among  agencies  having  ANPA 
Credit  Rating. 

A  detailed  account  of  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  ANPA  Credit  De- 


Year 

Endinir 

April 

Agencies 

Recorded 

New 

ApplicationH 

Added 

Removed 

194S 

804 

119 

79 

17 

1949 

860 

117 

79 

28 

19.50 

883 

87 

61 

33 

1951 

915 

71 

54 

28 

19.52 

923 

66 

44 

36 

19.53 

947 

82 

55 

34 

19.54 

9Rl 

79 

57 

23 

19.55 

1.036 

137 

92 

37 

19.56 

1.057 

104 

71 

50 

1957 

1.066 

112 

58 

49 

Tabulation 

by  states 

of  the 

Ala. 

f» 

Iowa  ... 

13 

Nev . 

1 

Utah  , 

3 

Arir.. 

4 

Kas . 

3 

N.  J. 

29 

Vt . 

3 

Ark.  .  .. 

4 

Ky.  . 

7 

N.  M. 

1 

Va. 

9 

Calif.  .  .  . 

.  .  69 

La . . 

7 

N.  Y.  . 

267 

Wash. 

11 

Colo. 

.  .  10 

Me.  _ 

1 

N.  C.  .  . 

6 

W.  Va. 

1 

Conn. 

9 

Md . 

20 

Ohio  .... 

64 

Wis.  . . 

..  20 

Del. 

2 

Mass . 

41 

Okla. 

7 

Hawaii 

2 

I).  C.  . . 

10 

Mich.  .  . 

38 

Ore.  . 

8 

Canada : 

Fla.  . .  . 

.  .  35 

Minn . 

22 

Pa . 

57 

Alberta 

1 

(la.  . . .  .  . 

12 

Miss.  . . 

1 

R.  I. 

7 

n.  C. 

2 

Idaho 

1 

Mo.  _  . 

45 

S.  C . 

2 

Ontario 

6 

111 . 

. .  128 

Mont . 

1 

Tenn. 

13 

Quebec 

7 

Did. 

20 

Neb.  _ 

6 

Texas 

25 

CRANSTON  WILLIAMS 
General  Manager 


propose  to  write  some  mail 
pieces  for  the  Courier- Journal.  , 
These  pieces  will  further  ex¬ 
ploit  my  inexpertness.  They 
will  have  the  breathless  beauty 
of  a  letter  to  Aunt  Emma.  I 
went  through  the  war  without 
meeting  a  general,  to  the  con¬ 
vention  w’ithout  meeting  a  can¬ 
didate,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  to  comb  Europe  with¬ 
out  contacting  anyone  of  any 
importance  whatsover. 

“Perhaps  you  are  still  so 
stunned  with  my  convention 
coverage  that  your  judgment 
may  not  have  returned  to  you. 
Assuming  this,  I  have  outlined 
w’hat  I  hope  to  write  about. 
This  schedule  is  so  contrived 
that  everything  in  it  cancels 
everything  else  out.  I  hope  you 
will  receive  the  proposition  in 
1  the  spirit  in  w’hich  it  is  offered, 
i.e.,  that  you  get  something  for 
nothing  and  I  get  very  rich. 
This  is  the  American  dream. 

Yours  naievely, 

John  Steinbeck 


HIGHLIGHTS 

ANPA  has  maintained  credit  service  to  its  members 
during  last  year  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  More  than 
1,000  advertising  agencies  meet  criteria  for  ANPA  Credit 
Rating. 

No  failures  among  advertising  agencies  having  ANPA 
Credit  Rating  during  past  year. 


Hunting  Turkeys 

Selma,  Ala. 
Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  corr^ 
spondent,  has  arrived  with  his 
family  from  London  for  a 
vacation  at  his  home  here.  He 
plans  some  turkey  hunting  on 
an  Alabama  River  plantation. 

editors:  publisher  for  April  27,  1957 
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You  can  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  your  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion  program  by  attending  the  27th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Jung  Hotel  in  New  Orleans, 
May  12-15. 

You'll  get  practical  advice  from  54  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  managers — who’ll  give  you  pointers  on  a  wide  range 
of  promotion  ideas.  You’ll  sit  in  on  shirt-sleeve,  no-holds- 
harred  seminar  discussions. 


Y  ou’ll  get  a  chance  to  throw  problems — your  problems — 
on  the  table  to  see  what  solutions  these  wi«lely  experienced 
promotion  men  can  hammer  out. 

You’ll  see  presentations,  demonstrations,  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  movies,  exhibits  and  all  kinds  of  promotion  tech¬ 
niques.  You'll  talk  over  promotion  problems  with  leaders 
in  the  newspaper  promotion  field.  You’ll  go  home  with 
added  experience  and  knowledge  that  you  can  use  and 
apply  all  during  the  year. 


You'll  hear  these  54  Promotion  and  Research  Managers  speak: 


TED.  H.  BARRETT.  Dallas  News 
COURT  CONLEE.  Milwaukee  Journal 
BERNARD  FELD.  JR..  Birmingham  News 
GEORGE  B.  FRANK.  Chicago  American 
JOEL  IRWIN.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
FRED  CONN.  Denison  Herald 
HAROLD  MILLER.  New  Orleans  Item 
CLARENCE  W.  HARDING. 

South  Bend  Tribune 
LEONARD  E.  BACH. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
JOHN  P.  BLATT. 

Daily  Oklahoman  &  Oklahoma  City  Times 
HOWARD  S.  WILCOX. 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
ROBIN  A.  FRAYSER. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
EARL  R.  TRUAX.  JR.. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
MARTIN  BURKE. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States 


MEL  BARKER.  Chicago  Sun-Times 
ANDREW  HERTEL.  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
LEON  McNEIL.  Cleveland  Press 
JAMES  F.  DENT.  Charleston  Gazette 
JOHN  R.  HARRAH.  Crowley  Signal 
JOE  MITCHELL.  Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
L.  E.  FLECK.  JR..  Elkhart  Truth 
GEORGE  TEDESCO. 

Michigan  City  News  Dispatch 
RICHARD  R.  PAYNTER. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
JOHN  V.  WAITS.  JR.. 

Washington  Daily  News 
ARTHUR  C.  YOUNGBERG. 

Chicago  Daily  News 
DANIEL  K.  STERN. 

San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
FRANK  B.  SHAFFER. 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 
W.  H.  KLUSMEIER. 

Rockford  Star  and  Register-Republic 


EDWARD  J.  REAP.  Los  Angeles  Times 
DAVID  E.  HENES.  Charlotte  Observer 
LLOYD  PRICE.  Dallas  Times-Herald 
W.  J.  POWERS.  Davenport  Newspapers 
WALTER  BROWN.  Oakland  Tribune 
BARRY  URDANG.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
BERT  STOLPE. 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
WILLIAM  T.  LUNSFORD.  JR.. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
JOSEPH  P.  LYNCH.  JR.. 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
ARTHUR  W.  KEENEY, 

Canton  Repository 
HUGH  P.  HARPER. 

Macon  Telegram  and  News 
LEONARD  GOLDBLATT. 

Bergen  Evening  Record 
BARNEY  GOLDSTEIN. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  News 


IRVIN  S.  TAUBKIN.  New  York  Times 
EDWIN  T.  McCLANAHAN.  Denver  Post 
FREDERICK  N.  LOWE.  Detroit  Free  Press 
ROBERT  J.  McBRIDE.  Detroit  Free  Press 
HAROLD  RIESZ.  ^ripps-Howard 
K.  A.  MCMILLAN.  Toronto  Star 
WILLIAM  B.  MAPLES. 

Nashville  Tennesseean 
ROBERT  WEED. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
ALBERT  ADLER, 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  American 
BASIL  CAUMMISAR. 

Louisville  Times  and  Courier-Journal 
ED  TEMPLIN. 

Lexington  Herald-Leader 
EDWARD  FALASCA. 

Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 
CLIFFORD  A.  SHAW. 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


You'll  also  hear: 

GEORGE  W.  HEALY,  JR.,  editor.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

ROY  SCHWARZ,  chairman,  plans  board,  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency.  Inc. 

HUGO  HEYNS.  advertising  director.  New  Orleans  Item 
EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  publisher,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
PHYLLIS  BATTELLE.  INS  columnist,  "Assignment  America" 

ROBERT  VAN  SLAMBROUCK,  retail  manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 

|ll!!:illllllliPi;;iiam^^  THAT  WILL  BE  COVERED; 

=  Coordinating  Promotion  with  Other  Departments  J 
p  Bureau  of  Advertising  Presentations  •  Research 
g  National  Advertising  Promotion  •  Copy  Service  == 
^  Retail  Advertising  Promotion  •  Special  Pages  _ 
R  Promotion  for  Young  Readers  •  Market  Data 
f  Public  Service  Promotion  •  Downtown  Shopping  Q 
~  Circulation  Promotion  •  Merchandising  Service  ~ 
^  Classified  Promotion  •  Community  Relations  ^ 


You^ll  hc'ar  them  all  for  the  coiiveiitioit 
registration  fee  of  $35.00,  whieh  iiiclinles  all 
meals.  All  this  for  less  than  $l  a  speaker — 
and  yon  eat,  too. 

Write  or  wire  Martin  Burke,  New  Orleans 
Times  -  Picayune  and  States,  that  yon  are 
eomin".  You  can  attend  the  Convention  even 
if  you  are  not  a  member.  Speaking  of  nieni- 
hership,  here  arc  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joining  the  more  than  450  men  and  women 
who  are  NNPA  memhers; 

You  get  these  5  monthly  neivsletters 

FREE  —  full  of  ideas  that  have  tvorked 
as  circulation  and  linage  builders: 

1.  Advertising  Promotion  3.  Circulation  Promotion 

2.  Advertising  Copy  Service  4.  Editorial  Promotion 

5.  Newspaper  Research 

You  can  get  the  whole  story  at  the  NNPA 
Convention  or  hy  writing  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
secretary  -  treasurer  NNPA  and  promotion 
manager.  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 


See  you  at  NNPA  in  New  Orleans  on  May  12th! 
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DISTINGUISH  enWEEN 


is  to  distinguish  between  pennies  per  pound  of  something 
and  dollars  per  ton. 

For  instance,  when  aluminum,  zinc  or  copper  raise  their  prices  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  it  attracts  little  public  notice. 

When  steel  raises  its  price  a  few  dollars  a  ton, 
it  seems  like  a  huge  wallop. 

But  aluminum  costs  about  42  cents  a  pound.  Copper  al30ut 
60  cents.  Steel,  of  the  types  used  for  the  most  common  articles, 
averages  less  than  7  cents  a  pound. 

The  steel  price  rise  last  August  was  announced  as  about  8  dollars 
a  ton.  This  translates  as  less  than  one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Prices  are  for  sheet  product  as  compiled  by  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

General  Offices  •  Cleveland  t,  Ohio 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON  5.  D.C. 


April,  1957 

What  is  the  future  of  commercial  nuclear  power?  Although 
many  questions  in  this  area  remain  to  be  answered,  a  new 
look  at  available  facts  dispels  the  fiction  of  "cheap 
atomic  power"  within  the  immediate  future .  The  coal  industry 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  governmental  encouragement 
and  support  of  atomic  research;  in  November,  1955,  the 
National  Coal  Association  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
Such  a  program  serves  to  protect  the  long-range  future  of 
the  United  States  in  the  power  field  and  could  help  develop 
substandard  areas  and  remedy  power  shortages  throughout  the 
world.  However,  a  practical  appraisal  of  the  situation 
precludes  subsidizing  the  commercial  atomic  energy  program. 


For  one  thing,  there  is  no  power  emergency  in  this  country 
...  no  shortage  of  fossil  resources  from  which  energy  may  be 
drawn.  Even  at  double  our  present  coal  production,  for  example, 
coal  reserves  alone  can  last  1000  years.  Also,  before  the  AEG 
pours  another  $400  or  $500  million  into  commercial  atomic 
energy  development,  we  should  remember  that  this  source 
of  power  is  not  economical  now  nor  will  it  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future  I  Today  the  most  modern  coal-fired  steam 
plants  can  produce  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  for  under 
3  mills.  In  most  plants,  this  cost  ranges  from  4  to  7  mills. 

The  cost  of  atomically  produced  electricity  may  eventually 
drop  to  between  8  to  12  mills.  Meanwhile  electricity  from 
our  first  full-scale  nuclear  power  plant  at  Shippingport ,  Pa., 
is  expected  to  cost  52  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 


Europe,  too,  has  plans  for  atomic  power.  Belgium.  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxemburg  and  the  Netherlands  have  formed 
Euratom--a  pool  of  atomic  knowledge  and  research--to  develop 
nuclear  power  for  the  benefit  of  member  nations.  In  Europe, 
however,  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  fuel  shortages  make  electricity 
more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  desperate  need 
for  commercial  atomic  power.  We  do  not  question  its  potential 
usefulness  to  future  generations  .  But  before  we  underwrite  this 
project  with  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  we 
would  be  wise  to  bolster  our  present  sources  of  power.  They 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  American  economy  for  years  to  come. 


Motarial  in  Cool  Foclt  may  b*  quolod  or  roproducod  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Coal  Association. 
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\M*A— \K\V  SPAPKHIiOY 


Contractor  Status 
Threatened  by  Law 


HIGHLIGHTS 

The  independent  contractor  status  of  Newspaperboys 
continues  to  be  threatened  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels. 

A  so-called  “model”  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
has  been  drafted  by  U.  S.  Labor  Department  and  submitted 
to  the  states  for  adoption.  If  enacted,  it  would  make  em¬ 
ployes  out  of  Newspaperboys  and  some  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  for  purpose  of  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Pro¬ 
posal  is  now  before  Illinois  Legislature. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  Senate  Labor  Committee 
on  bills  to  remove  or  limit  exemption  for  Newspaperboys 
now  in  Wage-Hour  Law.  House  Labor  Committee  still  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  similar  proposals. 


Your  Newspaperboy  Commit¬ 
tee  desires  to  emphasize  to  this 
AN  PA  convention  the  import¬ 
ance  of  protecting  the  right  of 
the  Newspaperboy  to  carry  on 
his  business  without  undue  re¬ 
striction  so  long  as  he  and  his 
parents  desire. 

Since  our  last  Convention, 
your  Committee  has  observed 
continued  elTorts  on  the  part  of 
some  persons,  mostly  in  state 
or  fedei'al  government,  to  im¬ 
pose  further  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  action  of  the  News¬ 
paperboy.  The  efforts  of  these 
uninformed  persons  are  not 
based  on  i-ealistic  appraisal  of 
the  Newspaperboy  business.  It 
is  up  to  publishers  and  other 
newspaper  executives  to  coun¬ 
teract  these  misguided  efforts 
by  constantly  setting  forth  the 
facts. 

The  Newspaperboy  needs  our 
help  to  protect  him  and  his 
business  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
give  it  to  him.  Not  only  is  the 
business  of  the  Newspaperboy 
important  as  a  part  of  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  American  tradi¬ 


tion  that  the  individual  has  a 
right  to  make  his  own  success 
in  life.  The  record  is  full  of 
proof  that  Newspaperboy  busi¬ 
ness  has  contributed  substanti¬ 
ally  to  the  success  in  later  life 
of  many  prominent  .\mericans. 
.Any  legislation  or  court  deci¬ 
sions,  local  or  national,  that  im¬ 
pair  the  independent  contractor 
relationship  between  the  News¬ 
paperboy  and  the  newspaper 
are  of  tremendous  importance. 
The  net  ultimate  effect  can  only 
be  to  destroy  the  business  of 
the  Newspaperboy. 

Model  Law 

The  so-called  “model”  Work- 
men’s  Compensation .  Law 
drafted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  would  classify 
Newspaperboys,  as  well  as  rural 
and  other  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents,  as  employes  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  regardless  of  their  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  status.  The 
efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  bring  about  enactment 
of  this  “model”  law  by  all  the 
states  is  a  pressing  problem 


plants 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 


ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

Boston  16,  Moss.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  Street  41  East  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 

Brochure  available  on  request 


because  this  proposal  is  no 
“model”  as  far  as  its  effect  on 
newspapers  is  concerned.  The 
draft  was  widely  distributed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  I.abor 
but  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  was  received  varied  greatly 
among  the  4.5  states  whose  le¬ 
gislatures  convene  in  1957. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  law 
states  in  part: 

The  following  shall  constitute 
employes  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  extra-territorial 
provisions  of  Section  6  and  ex¬ 
cept  as  exempted  under  Section 
7: 

(d)  Every  independent  con¬ 
tractor  who  does  not  maintain 
a  separate  business  and  who 
does  not  hold  himself  out  to 
and  render  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  provided  he  is  not  himself 
an  employer  subject  to  this  .Act 
or  has  not  insured  his  liability 
for  compensation  under  this 
.Act,  shall  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  be  an  employee  of  any 
employer  under  this  Act  for 
whom  he  is  performing  service 
related  to  the  trade,  business, 
profession  or  occupation  of  such 
employer  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
jury. 

(e)  Every  person  regularly 
selling  or  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  street  or  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  homes  or  places 
of  business.  Such  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  an  employe  of  each 
independent  news  agency  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  Act  or,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  agencies,  of  each 
publisher’s  or  other  intermedi¬ 
ate  selling  agency  subject  to 
this  Act,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
all  such  agencies,  of  each  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  newspapers  he 
sells  or  distributes. 

Can  Claim  Anytime 

Exclusion  of  the  phrase  “in 
the  course  of  employment”  in 
Section  4  (d)  can  mean  that 
claims  can  be  made  for  com¬ 
pensation  where  injury  or  sick¬ 
ness  occurred  at  any  time,  not 
only  arising  out  of  employment. 

Section  2  (h)  provides  that  if 
actual  earnings  do  not  fairly 
and  reasonably  represent  wage¬ 
earning  capacity,  a  wage-earn¬ 
ing  capacity  is  to  be  determined 
in  making  an  award,  “including 
the  future  wage  capacity  of  the 
person  injured.” 

Enactment  of  any  such  law 
would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Newspa¬ 
perboy.  Your  Committee  urges 
publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  be  alert  to  introduction 
of  any  legislation  based  on  this 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  pro¬ 
posal. 

.A  bill  is  now  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  to  make  all  persons 


“regularly  selling  or  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  on  the  street  or 
to  customers  at  their  homes  or 
places  of  business”  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 
The  provision  in  the  bill  follows 
right  along  the  lines  of  the  so- 
called  “model”  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  I.aw  being  urged  upon 
the  states  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Exemption  End  Proposed 

Again  before  the  Congress 
are  many  bills  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  Newspaperboys  by  re¬ 
moving  or  limiting  their  e.x- 
emption  from  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act 
(Wage-Hour  Law).  These  pro¬ 
posals  are  perennials  in  every 
Congress  but  we  must  not 
relax  our  vigilance  in  setting 
forth  the  facts  to  Senators  and 
Representatives.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  justify  this  type  of 
Federal  restriction  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Newspaperboy. 
The  ANP.A  has  taken  this  po¬ 
sition  in  a  statement  to  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Labor 
Subcommittees  holding  hearings 
on  Wage-Hour  amendments. 

System  .\ttacked 

Another  illuslialion  of  unin¬ 
formed  attack  on  the  News¬ 
paperboy  system  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  New  Jersey  state 
senator  in  connlection  with  a 
bill  in  that  state  legislature  to 
exempt  Newspaperooys  from 
Workmen’s  Compensation  cover¬ 
age.  He  said  tne  “little  inde¬ 
pendent  businessmen”  theory  of 
Newspaperboys  was  “pure  hog- 
wash  and  glorifies  their  initia¬ 
tive  and  industriousness  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  stealing  money 
out  of  their  pockets  to  pad  the 
profits  of  their  employers.” 

That  statement  was  promptly 
challenged  not  only  by  New 
Jersey  newspapers  but  also  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Praise  for  Newspaperboy 

No  such  statement  should  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  in 
any  state.  There  is  ample  in¬ 
formation  available  to  combat 
such  misguided  attacks  on  the 
Newspaperboy. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  has  praised  Newspaper¬ 
boys  many  times.  In  an  article 
\n  Family  Weekly,  Hoover  said: 

To  my  great  gratification, 
many  find  that  future  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  When  we  select  men  to  be¬ 
come  Special  Agents  of  the 
F.B.L,  we  do  our  best  to  secure 
intelligent,  competent  men.  We 
want  young  men,  but  men  for 
w'hom  work  is  already  a  habit. 

(Conthmed  on  pa-gc  130) 
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Mailing-room  costs  going  up? 

Bring  them  down  with  a  SIGNODE 
Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING  CO 

2666  No.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 


Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  ond  Distributors  World-wide 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Steel  Stropping  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal  •  Toronto 
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If  your  daily  press  run  is  50,000  or  more,  one  or  more  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  can  help  you  make  permanent  reductions  in  mailing-room  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

You  can  effect  reductions  in  labor  costs,  use  your  manpower  most  efficiently, 
meet  all  delivery  deadlines,  and  assure  your  customers  of  tight,  windproof 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Today,  350  newspapers  all  over  the  world  are  using  Signode  machines — many 
of  them  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Signode’s 
machines  for  dependability  is  so  widely  accepted,  that  over  30  newspapers  with 
circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  ONE  machine. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  of  tie-ups — how 
these  heavier,  sturdier  wire  tying  machines  can  put  your  mailing-room  cost  savings 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Write: 


first 

choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


Newspaperhoy 

(Continued  from  pa</c  128) 

VVe  have  found  that  if  a  boy 
has  learned  how  to  work,  the 
man  he  is  to  become  will  also 
know  how  to  work.  In  one  brief 
check,  I  found  that  9  out  of  15 
Special  Agents  were  former 
Newspaperboys. 

In  connection  with  National 
Newspaperhoy  Day,  Oct.  6, 
19u(),  Scwietary  of  the  Tieasury 
George  M.  Humphrey  said: 

October  6  is  Newspaperhoy 
Day.  And  I’m  glad  to  join  with 
millions  of  other  Americans  in 
saluting  the  500,000  Newspaper- 
hoys  who  deliver  our  newspa¬ 
pers  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Treasury  has  special  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  these  young  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  this  I5th  anniver¬ 
sary  year  of  Series  E  United 
States  Savings  Bonds.  Ever 
since  1941,  when  they  first  vol¬ 
unteered  to  help  their  Govern¬ 
ment  sell  Savings  Stamps  and 
Savings  Bonds,  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  and  effectively  sup¬ 
ported  this  patriotic  thrift  pro¬ 
gram.  Today,  thousands  of 
Newspaperboys  are  investing 
part  of  their  earnings  each  week 
in  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds 
for  their  future  education  and 
other  worthwhile  goals. 

To  these  thrifty  and  patriotic 


young  citizens,  and  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  who  guide 
them,  the  Treasury  sends  thanks 
and  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done. 

VIP’s  Know  Value 

It  is  noteworthy  t’.iat  persons 
high  in  federal  government  in 
position  to  know  the  value  of 
Newspap.3rboy  experience  praise 
the  Newspaperhoy  business 
while  at  the  same  time  another 
department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Ijabor,  promotes  legislation 
which  would  destroy  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  it  impossible  for 
American  boys  to  engage  in 
this  activity. 

ANPA  Circulation  Bulletins 
carry  many  items  of  Newspa- 
perboy  promotion.  These  items 
are  intended  to  give  all  mem¬ 
bers  ideas  for  their  own  News- 
paperboy  promotion.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  believes  the  best  way  to 
combat  attacks  on  the  News- 
paperboy  is  to  emphasize  the 
positive  by  piesenting  the  facts 
to  readers  as  well  as  Newspa¬ 
perboys  and  their  parents.  We 
owe  it  to  our  New'spaperboys. 

Age  Limits  and  Hours 

Your  Committee  again  desires 
to  remind  members  of  the 
standards  as  to  age,  hours  of 
work,  cooperation  with  school 
authorities  and  elimination  of 


Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  heir  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Addreu  . 

Gty  . Zone  .  State  . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  34,  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


girl  carriers.  Many  years  ago 
minimum  ages  and  hours  for 
selling  and  distributing  news¬ 
papers  were  worked  out  with 
the  then  Children’s  Bureau. 
Those  standards  follow: 

Minimum  .\ges:  Carriers,  12 
years;  street  sales  boys,  14 
years,  except  in  cities  with 
population  of  50.000  or  less, 
whe»-e  boys  between  12  and  14 
would  be  allowed  to  sell. 

Girl  Carriers:  No  female  min¬ 
ors  to  be  permitted  to  sell  or 
distribute  newspapers. 

Hours  for  Selling  and  Distrib¬ 
uting  Newspapers:  Not  during 
school  hours  —  and  on  school 
days  not  more  than  3  hours  per 
day  for  carriers,  or  4  hours  per 
day  for  street  sellers:  for  car¬ 
riers  not  earlier  than  5  .4.M. 
and  not  later  than  7  P.M.  in 
winter,  8  P.M  in  summer;  for 
street  sellers  beein  at  7  .4.M. 
and  end  at  7  P.M.  in  winter, 
8  P.M.  in  summer. 

J.  M.  BUNTING.  Chairman 
Walter  Aronoff 
J.  M.  Blalock 
John  C.  Council 
James  H.  Gorman 
J.  A.  Grant 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Wm.  F.  Lucey 
Roy  Marx 
L.  W.  McFetridge 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn 
Harold  Shugard 
Howard  W.  Stodghill 
Otto  Silha 
Byron  V.  Vedder 
• 

Puck  Plans 
Drug  Promotion 

On  Sunday,  June  23,  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly  will  publi.sh 
the  second  of  its  1957  retail 
drug  promotions  “Vacation 
Needs.”  Special  breakfast  meet¬ 
ings  in  all  the  Puck  cities  are 
now  being  held  by  Puck  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  advertisers’ 
regional  salesmen,  wholesalers, 
chain  executives  and  people 
from  the  local  newspaper. 

Nine  products  are  being 
featured  in  full-color  pages  in 
Puck  and  these  are  being  mer¬ 
chandised  to  retailers  through 
a  national  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  elaborate  display  bins 
and  large  full  color  over-wire 
banners.  The  visual  theme,  as 
in  past  promotions,  is  the  comic 
character  assemblies  straight 
from  the  pages  of  Puck. 

To  fully  exploit  the  merchan¬ 
dising,  sales  portfolios  contain¬ 
ing  all  material  will  be  supplied 
to  advertiser  and  wholesaler 
salesmen.  A  mass  bulletin  mail¬ 
ing  and  trade  paper  advertising 
keeps  the  promotion  alert 
through  the  preliminary  weeks. 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Sa fe~Driving 

(Fidl  report  on  page  132) 


Certificate  of  Merit  Award.s 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Anaonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel 
Bradfoid  (Pa.)  Era 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Mews 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Mews- 
Tribune 

Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record  & 
Courier  Tribune 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sini- 
Coynmercial 

Myack  (N.Y.)  Jonrnal-Mcivs 
Pratt  (Kas.)  Tribune 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Mews- 
Miner 

Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance  & 
Star 

Westerly  (R.I.)  Su7i 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  Mews 

Miagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Mews 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Mews  and 
Times 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-Mews 
Trois-Rivieres  (Que.)  Le 
Mou  velliste 

Sherbrooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and 
Mail 

Mewburgh  (N.Y.)  Mews  and 
Beacon  Mews 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  and 
Sun 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American 

Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  Mews 
Michigan  City  (lud.)  Mews 
Dispatch 

Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter 
Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  Sun-Times 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Independent 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Advance 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat 
and  Times 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Mews  Tribune 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal 
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HLs  text  is  the  most  timely,  accurate  and  detailed 
encyclopaedia  of  current  events  .  .  .  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  crush  of  news,  the  pace  of  business,  and  all 
the  fields  of  human  interest  are  covered  in  his  daily 
volume.  Adding  to  the  demands  of  our  own  prosperous 
economy  for  more  and  still  more  newsprint  are  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  teeming  populations  of 


the  under-developed  countries  of  the  world.  Elevation 
of  living  standards  and  growth  of  commerce  are  also 
widening  the  market  for  other  kinds  of  paper. 

The  Bowater  Organisation  is  the  world’s  largest 
supplier  of  newsprint  and  also  is  a  major  producer  of 
fine  papers,  corrugated  cartons,  building  board,  fibre 
drums,  and  many  other  specialized  paper  products. 


Mills  at:  Corner  Brook,  \ewfoioullanil  •  Liverpool,  Sova  Scotia  •  Calhoun,  Tennessee 
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AM»A— SAFE  UHIVINC; 


nine  vehicles  440,675  miles  with-  operated  for  their  account  515 
out  an  accident.  vehicles  14,792,045  miles  with 


Accidents  Are  Cut 
By  Active  Campaign 

HIGHLIGHTS 

ANPA-I.C..M.A.  Safe  Driving  contest  is  now  in  its  17th 
year.  It  is  designed  to  reduce  accidents  and  thereby  save 
publishers  important  sums  in  insurance  premiums.  Be¬ 
cause  of  excellent  safe  driving  record  of  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  campaign,  newspaper  publishers  now  enjoy  lower 
premium  rates  in  some  areas.  Others  are  sought. 


Third  Place  —  Albany  (Ga.)  46  accidents,  a  rate  of  .31  acci- 
Hcrald,  operated  11  vehicles  dents  per  100,000  miles. 

237,179  miles  without  an  ac-  First  Place — Durham  (N.C.) 
cident.  Herald  and  Sun  had  operated 

Group  C  for  its  account  26  vehicles  684,- 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu-  112  miles  without  an  accident 
lation  50,001  to  100,000  copies)  Second  Place  —  Beaumont 
Seventy-three  newspapers  op-  (Texas)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
erated  546  vehicles  12,680,838  had  operated  for  its  account 
miles  with  133  accidents,  a  rate  nine  vehicles  614,657  miles  with- 
of  1.05  accidents  per  100,000  out  an  accident, 
miles.  Third  Place — IFaco  (Texas) 

First  Place  —  Columbus  News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald 
(Ohio)  Citizen  operated  81  ve-  had  operated  for  its  account 
hides  2,173,858  miles  without  an  nine  vehicles  439,362  miles 
accident.  without  an  accident. 


The  16th  annual  Safe  Driv¬ 
ing  Campaign  conducted  by 
AN  PA  and  ICMA  ended  Dec. 
31,  1956  with  475  newspapers 
participating  throughout  the 
year.  These  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  7,003  vehicles  166,846,088 
miles  experiencing  3,106  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  1.8  accidents  per 
100,000  miles.  This  record  was 
the  second  lowest  record  in  the 
history  of  the  campaign. 

The  17th  year  began  Jan. 
1,  1957  wnth  492  newspapers 
participating,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  ever  enrolled.  Clark  Far- 
ber,  circulation  manager,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  was  reappointed 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  Safety 
Committee  and  continues  to  do 
splendid  promotional  work. 

During  1956  three  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  were  reported,  the  same 
number  as  in  1955.  Participants 
reported  89  non-fatal  pedestrian 
accidents,  a  reduction  of  18 
from  1955,  2,634  collisions  and 
380  other  types  of  accidents. 
Bodily  injury  loss  amounted  to 
$23,183.78  and  property  damage 
to  $134,239.31,  a  total  loss  of 
$157,423.01,  compared  with  total 
loss  of  $183,690.35  for  1955. 

The  number  of  participants 
in  the  campaign  continues  to 
increase  each  year.  All  partici¬ 
pants  display  a  keen  interest 
in  their  standings. 

The  accident  ratio  continues 
to  decline.  When  it  reaches  a 
rate  of  approximately  1.75  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles,  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Department  will 
reopen  negotiations  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters  and  the  Mutual 
Rating  Rui’eau  to  convince  the 
rate-making  bureaus  of  these 
associations  that  a  Class  4  rat¬ 
ing  for  bodily  injury  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  premiums  should 
be  established  in  cities  of  less 
than  100,000  population.  The 
benefits  from  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  leduction  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  operating  small  fleets  in 
cities  of  moderate  size.  All  ef¬ 
forts  are  directed  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  objective. 


During  the  past  16  years, 
newspaper  participants  have 
recorded  1,620,916,975  miles  of 
driving  with  34,434  accidents  of 
all  types  for  a  new  all-time  low 
of  2.12  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  to  54  newspapers  for 
operating  motor  vehicles  the 
entire  year  1956  without  a  re¬ 
portable  accident.  Sixty-two 
newspapers  purchased  794  gold- 
plated  no-accident  buttons  and 
wallet  cards  for  driving  periods 
ranging  from  one  to  sixteen 
years,  inclusive.  The  buttons 
are  proving  to  be  a  very  valu¬ 
able  driver-morale  builder. 

Newspapers  receiving  First, 
Second,  and  Third-Place  awards 
as  well  as  Certificates  of  Merit 
for  1956,  follow: 

Private  Motor  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  20,000  copies) 

Forty-five  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  203  vehicles  3,859,239 
miles  with  36  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .93  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

First  Place — Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick  and  News  &  Herald 
operated  13  vehicles  194,568 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  Place  —  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  operated  14 
vehicles  181,640  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Third  Place  —  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  op¬ 
erated  eight  vehicles  156,480 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  20,001  to  50,000  copies) 

Eighty-eight  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  486  vehicles  10,429,821 
miles  with  140  accidents,  a  rate 
of  1.34  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

First  Place  —  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Neivs  operated  14  ve¬ 
hicles  522,766  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second  Place  —  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  operated 


Second  Place  —  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  operated  25  vehicles  353,985 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  —  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press 
operated  three  vehicles  266,011 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies) 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
newspapers  operated  3,808  ve¬ 
hicles  78,929,440  miles  with 
2,616  accidents,  a  rate  of  3.31 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First  Place  —  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  operated  11  vehicles 
592,443  miles  with  one  accident, 
a  rate  of  .17  accidents  per 

100,000  miles. 

Second  Place  —  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  operated  27  vehicles  763,- 
084  miles  with  three  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .39  accidents  per 

100,000  miles. 

Third  Place — Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  operated  23  ve¬ 
hicles  398,586  miles  with  two 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .50  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Contract  .Motor  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  25,000  copies) 
Thirty-six  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  235 
vehicles  4,530,353  miles  with  11 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .24  acci¬ 
dents  jier  100,000  miles. 

Fir.st  Place — Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  14  vehicles  371,655  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second  Place  —  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News  had  operated 
for  its  account  21  vehicles  317,- 
916  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  —  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  had  o])- 
erated  for  its  account  13  ve¬ 
hicles  282,952  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  25,001  to  100,000  copies) 
Seventy-two  new.^spapers  had 


Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies) 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  1,210 
vehicles  41,624,352  miles  with 
124  accidents,  a  rate  of  .30  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First  Place — Dallas  (Texas) 
News  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  120  vehicles  9,670,598 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  Place — Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  nine  vehicles  140,561  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  —  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times  and  Star  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  467  ve¬ 
hicles  15,983,402  miles  with 
three  accidents,  a  rate  of  .02 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Certificate  of  Merit  Awards 
on  page  130. 

• 

New  Advertising;  Plan 
For  Evaporated  Milk 

Chicago 

Plans  for  a  change  in  its 
advertising  schedule  to  include 
the  four  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  supplements  have 
been  announced  by  the  Eva¬ 
porated  Milk  Association,  here. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  H. 
Parfitt,  executive  secretary  of 
the  as.sociation,  funds  collected 
by  the  group  for  American 
Dairy  Association  will  be  used 
by  ADA  for  full-page  ads  on 
evaporated  milk  in  the  Sunday 
supplements  in  October  and 
November.  The  four  supple¬ 
ments  —  This  Week,  Parade, 
American  Weekly  and  Family 
Weekly,  are  distributed  by  total 
of  155  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  over  33,- 
000,000  throughout  the  U.S. 

Two  ads  featuring  meat  loaf 
and  an  orange  glazed  jiumpkin 
pie,  have  already  been  approved 
for  appearance  this  fall.  The 
ads  will  be  placed  in  the  four 
supjilements  on  dilTerent  week¬ 
ends  to  prevent  overlapping  of 
coverage. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Dexter,  Maine 


"We're  getting  three  times  the  production 

of  type  since  we  installed  TTS^equipment!" 


Mrs.  Helen  Parsons,  Teletypesetter  oi)erator,  reads  some  tape  she  has  just  punched  on  the 
perforator.  The  setup  of  the  equipment  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  tend  both  the  perforator 
and  linecasting  machine. 


This  is  what  Publisher  Gerould  calls 
“Automation  Alley.”  The  Model  V  Inter¬ 
type  (left  background)  is  setting  news 
matter  while  Mrs.  Parsons  punches  tape. 


Due  to  fast  TTS  type  production,  the 
Gazette  has  rigged  up  an  alarm  system  that 
warns  the  operator  when  the  galley  is  full. 
The  spring-clip  above  actuates  the  alarm. 


/ 

says  Russell  Gerould, 
Publisher,  Eastern 
Gazette 

The  Eastern  Gazette,  first  Maine 
weekly  to  install  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment,  began  using  TTS  April  1st  of 
last  year.  The  equipment  was  attached 
to  a  new  Model  V  Intertype.  “Enthu¬ 
siastic  is  the  word  which  sums  it  up 
for  all  concerned,”  says  Publisher 
Russell  Gerould.  He  writes  further: 

“As  a  small  jaek-of-all-trades  oper¬ 
ation,  it’s  hard  to  come  up  with  an 
accurate  line  count.  But  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that,  with  the  machine  set 
for  eight  lines  per  minute,  we’re  do¬ 
ing  over  420  lines  per  hour  now  com¬ 
pared  with  140  before  installation  of 
TTS.  That’s  about  three  times  the 
production  of  type.  Putting  it  another 
way,  before  we  installed  TTS  we  had 
to  send  out  from  $30  to  $60  worth  ol 
composition  every  week  plus  a  lot  of 
extra  hours  by  the  operator.  Since 
installation  of  TTS,  with  even  more 
composition  to  do,  we  haven’t  sent 
out  a  line  and  the  operator  keeps  a 
practically  normal  eight-hour  day. 
Some  weeks  she  doesn’t  even  work 
on  Friday  afternoons! 

“Since  tape  is  punched  by  the  line¬ 
casting  operator,  our  perforator  unit 
is  located  next  to  the  Intertype  key¬ 
board.  The  operator  handles  both 
machines,  punching  about  400  lines 
per  hour. 

“One  feature  that’s  working  out 
especially  well  is  that  the  Intertype 
can  be  left  idle  up  to  an  hour  each 
morning  for  servicing  and  still  keep 
up  our  production  of  type.  Before  we 
installed  TTS,  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  was  sadly  neglected  because  we 
had  to  keep  it  going  all  the  time. 

“If  I  had  to  sum  up  our  experience 
with  Teletypesetter  in  one  word,  it 
would  be  ‘enthusiastic’.” 

You  too  can  cut  composition  costs 
and  boost  production  by  mechanical 
automation  with  TTS.  For  further 
details  write  to:  Teletypesetter  Corp.. 
Dept.  E4,  2752  North  (31yboum  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  111. 


TELETVPESETTER 


AM*A— jOl  KNALlSM  KDLCATION 

Young  People  Must 
Be  Found  in  School 

HIGHLIGHTS 

American  (ouncil  on  Education  for  Journalism  is 
faced  with  difficult  problem  of  attractioR  younR  people  to 
newspaper  business  as  a  career.  Shortage  of  young  people 
interested  in  journalism  is  increasing — most  j»»urnalis-o 
students  are  hired  before  graduation — others  have  no 
trouble  finding  jobs  almost  immediately. 

Misinformation  about  journalism  which  counselors  and 
others  have  disseminated  to  young  people  has  kept  many 
away  from  the  field. 

•A.C.E.J.  recommends  active  field  work  <»n  high  schojl 
level  by  faculties  of  schools  of  journalism  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspaper  business. 

One  trend,  recently  noted,  is  that  male  students  in 
journalism  are  now  being  outnumbered  by  girls. 


many  years  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  published  reports 
on  career  opportunities  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields.  The  infonnation  that 
Bureau  has  disseminated  about 
the  newspaper  business  has 
been  inaccurate,  misleading,  and 
harmful.  Most  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  19.t1  edition  of 
“Occupational  Outlook  Hand¬ 
book.” 

Several  years  ago  .ANPA  ob¬ 
jected  to  statements  in  that 
book.  The  handbook  is  now 
being  revised  and  .AXP.A  has 
given  detailed  comment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on 
the  sections  dev'oted  to  news¬ 
paper  jobs.  The  Department  of 
I.abor  has  said  it  believes  the 
revised  edition  will  overcome  all 
ANPA  objectives.  That  revi.sed 
edition  is  scheduled  to  be  print¬ 
ed  late  this  summer  and  made 


Trend  Toward 
At  ■ea  Training 
Seen  by  ACEJ 

A  trend  toward  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  developing  under¬ 
graduate  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  a  few  basic  areas 
rather  than  in  a  large  number 
of  sequences  was  noted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  as  the  group  ex¬ 
amined  reports  on  close  to  a 
score  of  schools  visited  for  ac¬ 
creditation  this  year. 

Edward  Lindsay,  .ACEJ  presi¬ 
dent,  told  the  session: 

“There  is  more  and  more 
agreement  that  the  basic  pre¬ 
paration  for  reporting  is  the 


I 


The  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism,  repre¬ 
senting  both  educational  and 
professional  organizations  in  the 
field  of  journalism,  is  the  for¬ 
mally  recognized  agency  for  the 
accreditation  of  programs  of 
professional  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

.Among  the  activities  of  the 
Council  have  been  a  program  of 
refresher  training  for  teachers 
of  news  reporting,  a  project  to 
present  adequate  and  accurate 
guidance  materials  to  high 
school  pupils  interested  in  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism,  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  journalism. 

.A.C.E.J.  endeavors  to  guide 
prospective  students  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  allied  fields  in  choosing 
a  school  or  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  will  adequately 
meet  their  educational  needs,  to 
piomote  a  closer  relationship 
among  the  mass  communications 
media,  communications  research 
organizations,  and  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
educational  and  professional 
needs  of  the  areas  which  the 
schools  serve,  and  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  employers  in  all  mass 
communications  fields  as  to 
which  schools  and  dei)artments 
of  journalism  are  recognized  as 
presenting  professional  pro¬ 
grams  worthy  of  approval. 

I’rofessional  Brograms 

Professional  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  are 
distinguished  by  the  following 
characteristics: 

They  maintain  a  professional 
program  with  one  or  more  spe¬ 
cialized  se<iuences,  leading  to  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  and/or  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  or  degrees  in 
journalism. 


They  are  carrying  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  general 
piactitioners  for  the  field  of 
journalism  wdiile  giving  due 
consideration  to  services  to  the 
profession  and  to  research. 

They  strive  to  serve  not  only 
media  of  national  scope  but  also 
the  media  of  their  own  states 
or  sections  where  regional 
knowledge  and  experience  are 
expected  in  staff  workers. 

They  are  committed  to  a 
liberal  philosophy  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  which  places 
strong  emphasis  on  liberal  arts 
.studies  as  well  as  on  journalism 
techni(|ues. 

They  provide  close  relation¬ 
ships  between  student  and 
teacher. 

They  provide  each  student 
with  rigorous  training  in  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  with 
maximum  laboratory’  training 
and  imlividual  attention. 

They  have  been  developed  in 
response  to  public  and  profes¬ 
sional  needs  and  have  many  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates. 

One  of  the  things  that  has 
interested  A.C.E.J.  most  since 
the  last  ANPA  convention  is 
how  to  attract  young  people  to 
the  newspaper  business  as  a 
career.  There  are  available  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  seeking  positions 
on  newspapers,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  finding  well-qualified  pei- 
sons  who  are  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  careers.  Practically  all 
graduates  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  are  hired  before  graduation 
day.  The  relatively  few  who 
are  not  so  hired  experience  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  position 
after  graduation. 

Personnel  Problems 

Some  of  our  problems  of  re¬ 
cruiting  personnel  have  been 
caused  by  misinformation  di.s- 
seminated  to  young  people.  For 


available  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  Fall  10.57. 

If  ANPA  has  been  successful 
in  correcting  misinfoianation  in 
this  handbook,  we  will  have 
made  substantial  progress  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  because  this  handbook  is 
the  guide  used  by  counselors, 
teachers  and  others  who  advise 
young  people  about  selecting 
careers. 

To  attract  young  people  to 
the  newspaper  business  as  a 
career,  A.C.E.J.  recommends 
active  field  work  on  the  high 
school  level  by  the  faculties  of 
schools  of  journalism  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  industry.  If  high 
school  students  are  to  prefer 
schools  of  journalism,  then  in¬ 
dustry  must  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  students  and  the 
attention  of  the  high  school 
faculty  advisers  to  the  benefits 
of  making  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  a  career.  It  is  necessary 
that  industry  representatives 
endeavor  to  interest  more  quali¬ 
fied  high  school  boys  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  is  a  strong  trend 
to  the  end  that  male  students 
in  journalism  are  being  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  girls.  Now 
the  girls  are  fine  and  they  make 
very  good  reporters,  but  we 
should  have  a  few  men  around 
the  city  rooms  of  our  daily 
newspapers. 

-A.C.E.J. ’s  activities  are  lim¬ 
ited  by  its  budget.  It  operates 
on  a  very  modest  budget.  The 
industry  representatives  pay 
their  own  expenses.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  representative 
that  A.C.E..L  is  giving  a  defi¬ 
nitely  sound  and  valuable  .serv¬ 
ice;  and  it  is  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  .ANP.A  continue  its 
support  of  A.C.E.J. 

WALTER  W.  WHITE, 
ANP.A  Representative 


same  whether  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  radio.  To  the 
basic  courses  in  the  place  of 
the  press  in  society,  reporting, 
writing,  and  editing  each 
student  can  add  one  or  two 
courses  directing  his  skills 
toward  one  of  the  media  groups. 

“But  above  all,  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  must  be  based 
on  a  broad,  liberal  education." 

F'inal  .Action  in  May 

The  Council  also  heard  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  by  Chairman 
Burton  .Marvin,  University  of 
Kansas,  and  Walter  Wilcox, 
ACEJ  executive  secretary.  Final 
action  will  be  announced  early 
in  .May.  This  year’s  visits  rep¬ 
resented  the  final  group  in  the 
three-year  second  round.  During 
this  period  all  schools  original¬ 
ly  accredited  in  1948  and  1949 
were  re-examined  as  well  as 
several  new  ones. 

John  E.  Stempel,  .ACEJ  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  reported  that 
newspapers  and  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  had  distributed  10,000 
copies  of  “Choosing  .A  Career  In 
Journalism.” 

The  Council  again  urged  the 
need  for  direct  local  action  by 
newspapers  if  they  are  to  get 
their  share  of  the  “bright, 
young  minds”  for  which  cur¬ 
rent  competition  “in  the  learned 
callings  is  terrific.” 

Mr.  Lindsay,  editor,  the  /ff- 
ratur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Reriev, 
representing  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
.ACEJ.  Vicepiesidents  aie  Holt 
McPherson,  editor,  the  Hiijh 
Point  (N.C.)  Knferpriiie,  SNBA. 
reelected,  and  William  Hage- 
boeck,  publisher,  the  loiva  Cdy 
(Iowa)  f‘re8!t~Citizcn,  Inland. 
Mr.  Stempel,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Smoother,  quieter  flight 


Yourc  aloft,  in  a  Viscount,  hut  you’d  scarcely  know  it.  So  free  from  vibration  —  yon  can  balance 
a  house  of  cards  . . .  and  noise  seems  left  behind.  Stick  comfort  and  speed  is  made  possible 
by  new,  jet-prop  engines— engines  that  operate  exclusively  with  a  .special 

synthetic  lubricant  developed  by  Esso  Research.  In  these  and  m  ^  ^ 

hundreds  of  ways  —  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil! 


AM*A— MKCl  1  \M(  ;AK  ( .( )M Mi  l  l  I- K 


Manufacturing  Skill 
Needed  To  Cut  Cost 


business  in  increasing  volume.  A  IVF  A 

Need  for  New  Look  /Vil-TV  TtCUUl  LS 

Far  too  many  mechanical  do-  ^  j 

partments  are  operated  by  the  OLHdClclV 

same  rules  and  planning  used  J 

thirty  years  ago.  Publishers  P  J  1  o  f  1  rin 
must  use  the  same  amount  of  11  L.'LllCt Llv^l  1 
modern  skill  and  planning  in 

manufacturing  their  papers  that  Preliminary  report  on  an 
they  use  in  editorial  content,  analysis  of  Sunday  newspaper 
advertising,  circulation.  circulations  since  PJoO  in  rela- 

Give  what  you  are  doing  and  milline  rates^  was  pre- 

how  you  do  it  the  same  honest  sented  April  24  at  a  joint  meet- 
study  you  give  income  problems.  of  the  newspaper  committee 
Go  into  some  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  Association  of  National 
being  presented  from  time  to  Advertisers  and  the  national  ad- 


I - - — — — — '  time.  Study  work  simplification  vertisers’  relations  committee  of 

The  most  important  activity  ence  in  Chicago,  June  10,  11,  and  all  the  frills  you  have  in  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee  and  12,  19.57.  We  urge  you  to  your  operation.  What  you  ask  ecutives  Association  at  the 
during  the  past  year  was  the  send  as  many  of  your  mechani-  the  shop  to  produce  is  the  big-  Harvard  Club,  New  York. 
Annual  Mechanical  Conference  cal  and  production  people  as  gest  cost  factor  in  your  opera-  H  is  expected  the  report  will 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  June  4,  5  and  you  can.  Our  only  chance  to  tion.  he  completed  next  month. 

0,  1!*.5(5.  This  was  our  first  ven-  keep  your  production  personnel  L'se  the  .\NI*A  .John  D.  ^Thees,^  advertising 

ture  into  the  Southwest  and  informed  is  to  have  a  chance  The  Mechanical  Committee  ‘li*'®ctor,  Xcw  \ork  Herald 


are  headed  by  Andy  Bondy, 
print  media  supervisor.  Lever 
Brothers. 

All  but  two  members  of  the 


ture  into  the  Southw  est  and  informed  is  to  have  a  chance  The  Mechanical  Committee  ‘li*'®ctor.  Sew  i  ork  Herald 

thus  a  larger  segment  of  our  to  expose  them  to  the  new  and  Department  stand  ready  to  Tributw,  heads  the  NAEA 

Southern  and  Southw  estern  thinking  and  methods  repre-  help  you.  Tell  us  your  problems  K™up,  while  the  advertisers 

members  attended  our  Confer-  .sented  at  this  meeting.  and  we  w  ill  either  give  you  a  headed  by  Andy  Bondy, 

ence  and  learned  more  about  direct  answer  or  put  you  in  media  supervisor.  Lever 

our  activities.  The  Conference  touch  with  someone  who  has  .  u 

was  well  attended  and  w'as  one  The  Mechanical  Committee  solved  a  similar  problem.  Your  All  but  two  members  of  the 
of  the  most  interesting  and  recognizes  the  increasing  cost  j>laiii  is  not  “ditferent”  and  committee  attended.  Those  pres- 

informative  we  have  ever  held,  of  production  as  being  the  nearly  all  the  methods  and  , 

There  were  many  interesting  number  one  problem  of  the  in-  ideas  can  be  adopted  to  your  Gordon  F.  Chelf,  Philadelphia 
exhibits  and  attendance  at  the  dustry.  Not  only  have  wages  operation  if  you  give  the  mat-  *  f’- 

sessions  was  extraordinary.  The  risen  year  after  ye.ir  since  the  ter  real  studv.  Most  of  the  frills  k"".,"'* 

hospitality  of  the  Texans  was  war  but  we  are  also  faced  with  and  fancy  things  would  be  Hartford,  Los  Aw.^etei; 

heart-warming  to  alt  who  at-  a  decrease  in  productivity,  eliminated  if  the  publishers  Gerald  A.  Kilbnde,  Guy 

teniled.  Added  together,  it  has  been  knew  what  they  were  costing  ^e"spa^rs,  Portland, 

The  Committee  and  Depart-  impossible  for  the  income-pro-  in  dollars.  Me.;  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago 

menl  have  been  active  in  as-  ducing  departments  of  news-  The  Mechanical  Committee’s 

sembling  information  on  the  papers  to  keep  up  with  this  mam  concern  is  the  feeling  that  Greewsboro  (N-C.)  Sews; 
column  width  problem.  The  double  increase  cost  spiral.  we  aie  not  getting  tttrough  to  Charles  B.  Lord,  Imliaiiapol^ 

Committee  has  been  i-epresCTted  have  presented  to  our  the  publishers.  Read  our  bulle-  /n 

in  the  work  of  the  ANI A  conferences  and  carried  in  our  tins,  write  our  department,  at- 


teniled.  Added  together,  it  has  been  knew  what  they  were  costing  Ne"spa^rs,  Portland, 

The  Committee  and  Depart-  impossible  for  the  income-pro-  in  dollars.  Me.;  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago 

menl  have  been  active  in  as-  ducing  departments  of  news-  The  Mechanical  Committee’s 

sembling  information  on  the  papers  to  keep  up  with  this  mam  concern  is  the  feeling  that  Greewsboro  (N-C.)  Sews; 

column  width  problem.  The  double  increase  cost  spiral.  we  aie  not  getting  tttrough  to  Charles  B.  Lord,  Imliaiiapol^ 

Committee  has  been  i-epresCTted  have  presented  to  our  the  publishers.  Read  our  bulle-  /n 

in  the  work  of  the  ANI A  conferences  and  carried  in  our  tins,  write  our  department,  at-  ilf ?’h„ 

Board  Subcommittee  which  is  bulletins  everything  that  has  tend  our  conierences  and  get  v’«r  Vnilf' 

trying  to  standardize  column  developed  during  this  m  touch  with  us  as  individu-  \rnnetinnlL' 

''•“Iths.  peHod  that  will  increase  the  als-we  want  to  help. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Color  efficiency  of  the  individual  I  would  like  to  take  this  op-  ‘  au,/^  i  omv  v  Nowmvpr 

Ink  Standardization  has  been  _ s„ _ -i . . . .  „ii  Newmyer, 


trying  to  standardize  column  developed  during  this  m  touch  with  us  as  individu-  \^^,rtennnIL- 

''•“Iths.  peHod  that  will  increase  the  als-we  want  to  help. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Color  efficiency  of  the  individual  I  would  like  to  take  this  op-  ‘  i -mv  v  Nowmver 

Ink  standardization  has  been  piajj^.  problem  we  portunity  to  thank  all  of  the  Toledo  Hladc-  "l  Cairett 

active.  1  logress  is  being  made  i^  getting  ideas  and  infor-  Committee  and  our  many  v««nan  I  nuLioHo  Cnuritir. 

m  getting  our  standards  ac-  niation  to  the  people  who  will  friends  who  have  contributed  so  Pnhprt  C  Pace 

cepted  by  advertising  agencies,  something  about  them.  much  time  and  effort  to  our  xt  *  r  »  i  i»  „  1 1 

Our  Subcommittee  was  well  xt  *  .  i 


Journal; 

NAEA; 


Robert  C. 
J.  Donald 


rpres^ed  in  the  irOP  colo  --y  activities  This  Committee  also  g—  Me;ker  &  Scott,  Chi 

repiesentea  in  me  uut  c  lo  insnirnfinn  would  like  to  extend  its  real  _  r,.,, _ .  „ 


meeting  in  Chicago.  '7”  f inspiration  to  ‘jje  to  extend  its  real  p  gwanson, 

attack  the  cost  problem  by  at-  thanks  to  the  staff  in  the  Me-  Spokesman  -  Review 

Copy  Preparation  tending  our  conferences.  While  chanical  Department  office  in  Chronicle, 

The  Committee  has  started  a  we  might  not  give  them  a  sim-  ^ork.  This  Department  is  j^^A  committee,  be- 

project  to  cover  proper  copy  pie  answer,  we  can  and  do  start  '’®*y  active  and  a  special  tip  of  Lynton 

preparation.  This  will  follow  the  thinking  that  leads  to  a  the  hat  goes  to  manager  Dick  A.  Folger  Company; 

our  several  booklets  on  methods  better  job  in  their  own  plant.  l-ewis,  wno  so  ably  carries  on  ^  P  R«nsnn  TanAHn  Drv: 


our  several  booklets  on  methods  better  job  in  their  own  plant.  l-ewis,  wno  so  ably  can 
and  standardization  of  color  and  Hard  Selling  woiking  pan  of  our  activi- 

material  preparation.  It  is  in-  ‘  ties. 

tended  to  improve  individual  The  operation  of  the  present  J.  HAROLD  MINTUN, 
newspaper  operations  by  edu-  newspaper  is  no  longer  one  Chairman 

eating  at  the  originating  source  Retting  out  a  good  editorial  James  S.  Copley 
of  material.  product  and  letting  everything  Leven  T.  Deputy 

Our  bulletins  have  been  well  take  care  of  itself.  Look  Charles  A.  Frederickson 

received  this  year  and  we  think  ''’hat  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  Henry  Garland 
we  have  been  doing  a  much  been  able  to  do  in  the  ad-  Gibbons 

better  job.  We  have  tried  to  vertising  field!  Very  few  pub-  Qien  R.  Hutchinson 
keep  the  business  informed  on  lishers  open  the  transom  and  George  F.  Marshall 
new  developments  and  actual  ®xpect  advertising^  business  ^  to  Joseph  E.  McMullen 
new-field  operations.  Paper  sav-  thrown  in  without  doing  Harry  Sloan 
ings  have  been  stressed  as  be-  some  scientific  spadework  in  w.  Watson  Southam 
fore.  selling.  They  know  that  some  j.  L.  Stott 

We  have  a  good  program  in  hard  selling  must  be  done  if  Earl  R.  Weiskittel 
the  final  stages  for  our  confer-  they  are  to  continue  to  get  Allan  M.  Woods 


F.  E.  Benson,  Canada  Dry; 
Roger  Bolin,  Westinghouse; 
H.  C.  Botsford,  General  Motors; 
Donald  Cady,  Nestle  Company; 
C.  J.  Coward,  General  Electric; 
B.W.S.  Dodge,  Gulf  Oil;  Rus¬ 
sell  Eller,  Sunkist  Growers; 
Samuel  F  rye,  Colgate-Palmol¬ 
ive;  Albert  Goetz,  American 
Safety  Razor;  Walter  Houghton, 
Calvert;  William  Murphy,  Shell; 
Wesley  Nunn,  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana;  John  Phillips,  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Alynn  Shilling,  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers;  Clemens  Hath¬ 
away,  General  Foods;  James 
Lunn,  National  Dairy;  and 
Douglas  Clark,  Seagrams. 
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"IP”  for  IPerfor 


mance... THE  world’s  finest 

TRANSISTOR  POCKET  RADIO  THAT 
ipERFORMS  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL 


JFSoycaitLy  cdF  1-icj^cdit:) 


The  perfect  choice  for 


remiums . . . 

jfnzes . . . 

resents .. . 

or  just  because 
you  like  to  own 
the  finest  of 

possessions 


ZENITH  ROYAI.  ••500" 
POCKET  RADIO 

•  7  transistors  (not  just  -1  or  5' 

for  greater  tone,  wolnnic.  sensitivity. 

•  Up  to  400  hours  battery  life  at  normal 
volume  with  new  mercury  batteries  — 
or  you  can  use  orcl.nary  dry  cells 
available  everywhere,  even  in  foreiRh 
countries. 

•  More  undistorted  power  output  tor 
full  tone  outdoors. 

•  Plays  in  trains,  planes,  heats, 
automobiles. 


Time.  Weather,  News.  Sports,  Music  .  .  .  right  in 
\our  pocket  wherever  you  may  be  with  the  Zenith 
Royal  ‘'SOO'’  Pocket  Radio.  Perfect  choice  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.  traveling  man,  sportsman.  Its  undistorted 
•sound,  even  at  high  volume,  is  equal  to  many  radios 
more  than  twice  its  size. 

The  Royal  “500”  performs  where  others  fail,  be¬ 


cause  7  transistors  give  it  far  greater  tone,  volume 
and  sensitivity.  Has  automatic  volume  control .  .  .  and 
precision  Vernier  tuning  that  provides  pinpoint  "on- 
station”  accuracy.  See  and  hear  the  Royal  “500”  .  .  . 
you’ll  agree  ...  it  defies  comparison!  Black.  White, 
Maroon,  Tango  Pink  or  French  Beige,  with  rich  Ro¬ 
man  gold  trim;  case  of  unbreakable  nylon.  $75* 


ED 


*lesi  baUtites  Manufacturer*!  ^uuntet]  retail  price  Price  sliRhtly  hiKber  in  the  far 
West  and  South  Prices  and  specitKations  subject  to  chanije  urithout  notKe 

The  quality  goes  in  before  the  Zenith  name  goes  on 
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Backed  by  38  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  eiclusively 
Also  makers  of  Television  and  fine  HeartnK  Aids 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
CHICAOO  39.  lUUINOtS 
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(Coutinued  front  page  19) 


amount  of  investment  we  make 
for  study  of  better  ways  of 
publishing.  Other  divisions  of 
our  national  economy  far  out¬ 
strip  us  in  financial  outlay  for 
research.  But  we  are  moving. 
.\NP.\  opened  the  research 
laboratory  in  1951;  for  these 
first  six  years  of  operation  the 
record  of  accomplishment  is  im¬ 
pressive.  However,  we  must 
continue  on  and  on,  and  this  will 
cost  money. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank 
with  you  if  I  didn’t  tell  you 
that  with  the  funds  presently 
available  limits  must  be  placed 
on  our  research  operations.  \Ve 
hope  that  by  this  time  next  year 
we  shall  have  such  a  success 
story  to  tell  of  the  integration 
of  I.N.O.  with  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  that  you  will  commission 
.\NP.4  Research  Institute  to  go 
forward  with  more  vigor. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  we 
can  not  preserve  the  strong 
financial  independence  that  a 
free  press  must  have  unless  we 
find  new  and  more  economical 
methods  of  publishing. 

Newsprint  Picture 

Since  we  gathered  here  a 
year  ago,  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  again  been  increased 
to  new  peak  levels.  At  the 
moment,  inventories  are  in 
reasonably  safe  shape  and  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  the  spot 
market  to  pay  excessive  prices, 
as  many  of  us  had  to  do  last 
year  when  some  newsprint 
manufacturers  did  not  fulfill 
their  contracts. 

The  jiroblem  of  supply  should 
continue  to  concern  us,  never- 
the  less.  There  is  very  little 
leeway  between  demand  and 
supply  now,  and  the  slightest 
unanticipated  increase  in  re¬ 
quirements  could  have  serious 
consequences  for  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

This  last  newsprint  increase 
cost  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers  many  millions  of  dollars. 
It  doesn’t  require  a  C.P.A.  to 
conclude  that  some  newspapers 
are  being  pushed  to  the  limit 
of  their  economic  endurance. 
There  can  come  the  time  when 
the  burden  of  this  cost  will  be¬ 
come  so  excessive  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
duce  their  use  of  newsprint. 
That  would  be  unfortunate.  It 
would  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  our  economy,  harmful  to 
everyone.  It  would  in  turn 
have  an  adverse  impact  on 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

Cranston  Williams  spoke  for 
the  AN  PA  and  American  news¬ 


papers  when  he  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2fi  that  “newspaper  i)ub- 
lishers  have  the  right  to  expect 
from  newsiirint  producers  a 
stable  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
sufficient  newsprint  to  satisfy 
newspajier  needs  and  provide  a 
cushion  for  emergencies  at  a 
jirice  sufficient  to  support  the 
increased  capacity  and  provide 
an  adequate  and  reasonable 
profit  margin  over  the  long 
range.” 

We  have  no  such  assurance 
today.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
publisher  to  forget  about  his 
newsiirint  supply. 

Productivity  Not  in  Step 

Productivity  has  not  been 
improving  in  step  with  wage 
increases.  In  the  newspaper 
publishing  field,  we  know  that 
jiroductivity  has  not  expanded 
to  match  rising  wages.  Some 
labor  organizations  have  placed 
hobbles  on  the  full  application 
of  new  and  improved  mechani¬ 
cal  ways  of  producing  newsjia- 
pers.  They  have  blocked  the 
maximum  use  of  the  instruments 
that  alone  can  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  more  effi¬ 
cient.  What  they  are  doing  is 
like  telling  a  housewife  that  she 
can  u.se  her  dishwasher  only  for 
the  Vrreakfast  dishes  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  How  far  would  a  hus¬ 
band  get  with  that  command? 

This  restriction  of  the  u.se  of 
imiirovements  and  inventions 
the  American  genius  is  creating 
for  us  is  folly.  It  is  harmful  to 
everyone  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field.  For  only  by  the 
most  efficient  application  of 
mechanical  improvements  can 
we  have  that  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  which  we  must  have 
to  match  rising  costs  and  main¬ 
tain  our  position  of  leader.ship 
in  the  field  of  communications. 

Help  in  Labor  Problems 

Your  Chicago  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  office  is 
ever  ready  to  help  you  in  your 
labor  problems.  It  is  the 
authoritative  national  source  of 
information  and  advice  on 
newspa})er  labor  relations. 
Many  ANP.\  members  do  not 
realize  what  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  to  them  from 
that  committee  of  which  George 
N.  Dale  is  chairman. 

As  the  mainstream  for  labor 
facts,  your  Chicago  office  pro¬ 
duces  far  more  than  a  varied 
bulletin  service.  Special  surveys 
on  fringe  costs  and  press  man¬ 
ning  are  examples  of  periodic 
studies  to  keep  abreast  of  cur¬ 
rent  developments.  These  bene¬ 
fits  are  supplemented  by  the 
annual  Labor  Conference  during 
our  convention  and  a  series  of 


negotiators’  seminars  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  was  established  in  19(10 
to  promote  amicable  relations 
with  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business.  When  that  group 
submits  its  report  at  the  final 
session  of  the  convention,  I  am 
confident  it  will  reveal  excellent 
progress,  esjtecially  in  the  im¬ 
portant  field  of  arbitration.  In 
the  earlier  years  we  had  more 
strikes  than  arbitration  awards. 
Now  the  number  of  disputes 
arbitrated  far  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall 
further  strengthen  our  55  year 
arbitration  record  —  the  oldest 
in  America — by  renewal  of  our 
long  standing  ANPA  agreement 
with  the  Pressmen’s  Union  that 
expires  next  December,  We  are 
ready  to  sign  similar  contracts 
with  other  newspaper  unions. 

Public  Service 

I  would  not  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  publishing  newspapers 
these  days  is  a  discouraging 
business,  a  sort  of  ulcer  breeder. 
On  the  contrary,  it  provides 
abundant  satisfactions,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  public  service. 

It  is  more  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Rather  it  is  a  privilege 
and  a  responsibility.  And  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  giving  magnificent 
public  service.  The  expose  in 
Chicago  of  the  looting  of  public 
money  by  the  State  Auditor  of 
Illinois,  the  fearless  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Portland,  Oregon,  new.s- 
papermen  that  revealed  a  union 
alliance  w’ith  the  underworld, 
and  the  bringing  to  bay  of  the 
Mad  Bomber  in  New  York  are 
among  the  many  spectacular 
incidents  of  the  high  servdee 
given  our  people  by  their  news¬ 
papers. 

I)ay  in  and  day  out,  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women,  in  the  big 
cities  and  little  towns,  are  dig¬ 
ging  for  facts,  searching  for 
truth,  reporting  to  the  people  so 
that  the  people  can  know. 

The  new’spaper  of  every  size, 
and  on'y  the  newspaper,  per¬ 
forms  a  service  every  day  to 
the  public  which  no  form  of 
government  has  ever  been  able 
to  set  up  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens. 

Right  to  Know 

This  battle  we  are  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in  to  sustain  the  people’s 
right  to  know  is  endless.  We 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  clash 
on  this  subject  now  at  the 
highest  level  —  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Congi’ess.  ANPA  has  asked 
that  newspapermen  who  are 


.American  citizens  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  American  publications 
and  newsgathering  .services  to 
gather  and  write  news  or  ex¬ 
press  opinion  on  facts  be  ac¬ 
corded  by  our  government  free¬ 
dom  to  travel  for  that  purpose 
in  any  country  in  the  world 
with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  at  war. 

ANPA  has  in  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  the  granting  of  the 
right  to  go  to  Red  China  and 
report  back  to  the  American 
people.  The  bamboo  curtain 
now  hangs  by  order  of  our 
government  between  us  and  Red 
China.  Arguments  based  on 
the  evils  of  the  Peiping  regime 
have  been  advanced  to  bolster 
the  decision  to  keep  us  from 
finding  out  for  ourselves  what 
is  taking  place  over  there.  They 
should  not  prevail  over  the  ma¬ 
jestic  princii)le  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  a  precious  right 
inherent  in  our  way  of  life. 

Contribut.ons  of  Committees 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  available  to  newspaper 
publishers  the  vast  amount  of 
know-how  in  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  that  comes  from  ANP.4 
Committees.  Enough  cannot  be 
said  about  the  contribution  made 
by  newspaper  executives,  who 
give  freely  of  their  time  not  only 
during  .ANP.A  Convention  week 
but  throughout  the  entire  year. 
To  name  these  individuals  would 
take  too  much  of  your  time  but 
they  are  legion.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  look  for  help  in  solving 
the  numerous  problems  that  our 
members  expect  ANPA  to  help 
them  solve.  It  is  this  unusual 
contribution  to  our  work  that 
makes  the  ANPA  valuable  to 
those  of  us  who  support  it  with 
our  membership. 

In  closing  I  want  to  pay 
special  comj)liment  to  the  staff 
of  ANPA.  They  have  carried 
on  splendidly  under  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  conditions.  We  seem 
to  have  had  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  problems  this 
past  year.  Then  there  was  the 
period  last  fall  when  Cranston 
Williams  was  compelled  to  be 
away  from  the  office.  He  over¬ 
did  himself  in  his  labor  for 
ANPA.  During  his  absence, 
Mrs.  Lang  and  Stanford  Smith 
kept  the  organization  moving  at 
standard  high  pace.  There  were 
no  interruptions.  Thei  e  were  no 
breakdowns.  Their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  ANPA,  and  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  their 
associates  were  an  inspiration  to 
the  officers  and  the  directors.  It 
all  adds  up  to  proof  of  the  hig'> 
quality  leadership  given  u? 
these  past  18  years  by  Cranston 
Williams,  a  man  truly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  the  free  pres'. 
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Fort  McHenry— where  1100  men  saved  a  city  . . .  and  wrote  a  song 


Over  most  places,  the  flag  flies  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
but  at  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore  it  flies  day  and  night. 
There’s  a  reason  for  it. 

Here,  in  1814,  1100  gallant  defenders  were  bombarded 
for  25  hours  by  the  British  fleet.  At  dawn  the  flag  still 
flew... the  attack  was  repulsed  and  the  city  was  saved. 
It  was  then  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  inspired  by  the 
American  colors  still  flying,  wrote  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Today,  Fort  McHenry,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  offers  visitors  a  fine  example  of 
18th  century  military  architecture.  In  its  museums  are 
interesting  relics  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Bowie  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Firearms  and  a  collection  of  original  flags.  Within 
easy  driving  distance  are  many  other  sights  worth  seeing 
including  Annapolis,  Civil  War  battlefields,  famous  uni¬ 


versities,  museums  and  the  amazing  Sherwood  Gardens. 

But  the  greatest  sight  is  still  the  banner  waving  over  the 
ramparts  24  hours  a  day  — a  tribute  to  the  men  who 
stayed  on  their  feet  and  slugged  it  out  in  defense  of 
liberty,  and  to  the  song  they  helped  to  write. 

Americans  have  stood  up  and  fought  for  freedom  ever 
since.  Maybe  that’s  why  we  all  get  to  our  feet  whenever 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  played. 

FREE  Tour  Information 

If  you  would  like  to  visit  Fort  McHenry,  or  drive  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A.,  let  us  help  plan  your  trip.  Write; 
Tour  Bureau,  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  600  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  — also  ask  for  our  colorful 
National  Parks  map. 


StNClAIR  SALUTES  KBEP  MARYLAND  BEAUTIFUL,  INC.,  a  non-profit, 
volunteer  service  organization,  for  pioneering  in  the  nationwide 
educational  program  to  keep  America's  roadsides,  parks,  beaches 
and  other  public  areas  free  from  litter.  Keep  Maryland  Beautiful, 
Jnc.,  supported  by  local  business  and  industry  in  cooperation  with 
government  and  civic  leaders,  is  an  affiliate  of  Keep  America  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Inc.,  the  national  public  service  organization  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  America’s  scenic  beauty. 


SINCLAIR 

Great  Name  in  Oil 

Another  in  Sinclair's  American  Conservation  series 
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AP  Meeting 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

the  wire  services  can  best  co¬ 
operate  with  the  ANPA  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Meanwhile,  the  Associated 
Press  contemplates  no  change 
in  its  current  transmission 
standard,  which  does  in  fact 
permit  reproduction  of  a  full 
range  of  column  widths  from 
12  picas  down  through  11  picas 
by  use  of  the  appropriate  type 
fonts,”  he  concluded. 

“It  looks  like  11  picas  pro¬ 
bably  will  be  the  standard,”  ob¬ 
served  C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Texas)  Gazette  and  News 
and  Eldorado  (Ark.)  Daily 
News..  “We  have  a  11.6-pica 
column  and  do  not  want  to 
change  but  will  do  so  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  big  problem  is  to 
provide  uniformity  for  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.” 

Change  Opposed 

Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong, 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
Journal,  strongly  opposed  a 
change. 

“Small  papers  need  help,”  she 
asserted.  “The  ANPA  used  cir¬ 
culation  as  a  basis  of  its  sur¬ 
vey,  not  the  number  of  papers, 
but  the  total  circulation.  It  is 
not  important  to  make  a  change. 
A  newspaper  with  a  12-pica 
column  can  accommodate  an  ad 
of  any  size.  A  change  is  not 
needed  to  save  newsprint  as 
some  can’t  store  the  newsprint 
they  get  now — and  can’t  pay 
for  it.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  argued  that 
small  papers  would  be  bothered 
with  compositor  hand  justifying 
lines  in  setting  type,  and  said 
legibility  would  be  a  problem 
with  an  11-pica  column. 

“We  have  8  on  9  now  and 
it  is  very  legible  but  if  we  went 
to  11-pica-columns  we  would 
have  to  go  to  9  or  10  point 
type,”  she  asserted.  “We  would 
not  save  much  newsprint  and 
I’m  glad  to  hear  the  AP  speak 
up  for  smaller  papers.” 

It  w’as  at  this  point  that  the 
matter  was  again  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Dulles  Speaks 

Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  as  in  1956,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  annual  AP 
luncheon.  It  was  his  first  speech 
■of  the  second  Eisenhower  term. 
In  introducing  him,  Mr.  McLean 
reported  Mr.  Dulles  has  trav¬ 
eled  75,020  miles  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  one  year  in¬ 
tervening  between  his  AP 
speeches. 

Mr.  Dulles  confined  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  general  exposition  of 


the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  not  mention  the 
State  Department’s  exclusion  of 
U.  S.  newsmen  from  Red  China, 
about  which  the  AP  Board  of 
Directors  had  complained  in  its 
report,  or  any  other  matter 
bearing  on  the  press. 

“Peace,  justice  and  liberty — 
these  concepts  underline  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States,”  asserted  Mr.  Dulles. 

“There  are  some  who,  in  a 
zeal  to  economize,  would  slash 
that  part  of  our  budget  which 
is  often  miscalled  ‘foreign  aid’ 
— as  though  it  did  not  aid  us,” 
he  said  at  another  point.  “That 
would  not  be  economy,  but  ex¬ 
travagance. 

“If  the  forces  and  facilities 
which  others  provide  were  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  the  United  States  defense 
budget  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  vastly  from  what  it 
now  is,”  he  added.  “That  is  the 
considered  judgment  of  the 
President  and  his  military  ad¬ 
visers.” 

The  address  followed  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
by  Miss  Virginia  Gibson  of  the 
cast  of  the  musical,  “Happy 
Hunting”  and  after  the  tradi¬ 
tional  AP  toast  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  A 
special  guest  introduced  was  D. 
B.  Rogers,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  which  is  ob¬ 
serving  its  40th  anniversary. 

Foreign  News  Panel 

The  outlook  for  foreign  news 
was  discussed  informally  at  a 
panel  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  foreign  affairs  experts  at 
the  afternoon  business  session 
of  the  AP.  Ben  Bassett,  foreign 
news  editor,  presided.  On  the 
panel  were  Endre  Marton,  who 
was  AP  correspondent  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  until  recently; 
Harold  K.  Milks,  chief  of  the 
Moscow  bureau;  Eddy  Gilmore, 
formerly  for  11  years  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  now  in  London;  and 
William  L.  Ryan,  foreign  news 
analyst. 

“The  Kremlin  is  desperate,” 
said  Mr.  Milks  “Its  general  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  avoid  war  and  build 
strength.  Guided  missiles  are 
No.  1  on  their  program  but  I 
have  no  hint  as  to  what  pro¬ 
gress  they  are  making.” 

“There  are  chances  for  a 
flash  to  come  from  Jordan, 
where  the  situation  is  fluid,” 
said  Mr.  Ryan,  who  has  served 
the  AP  in  Russia  and  who  is 
now  a  Middle  East  specialist  on 
the  foreign  desk.  “There  may  be 
sharp  political  upsets  or  at 
worst  a  war  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  a  war  local. 
There  may  be  a  political  over¬ 
throw  in  Syria  and  that  could 


touch  off  a  general  conflict. 

Soviet  Intervention 

“I  think,  if  possible,  Russia 
will  avoid  intervention  there  in 
a  military  way,”  he  continued. 
“They  already  have  intervened 
politically.  They  got  in  there 
with  fellow  travelers,  military 
aid,  economic  aid.  They  might 
send  Moslem  volunteers  from 
their  own  territory  to  intervene 
in  a  conflict.  They  are  interested 
in  chaos,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  get  too  deeply  involved.” 

It  was  Mr.  Ryan’s  view  that 
Britain  and  France  made  a  ser¬ 
ious  mistake  by  landing  in 
Egypt.  He  said  Israel  would 
have  defeated  Egypt  and  there¬ 
fore  the  inteiwention  from  the 
West  merely  saved  Nasser 
from  humiliation. 

Mr.  Gilmore  said  that  if  an 
election  was  held  today,  the 
Laborites  probably  would  win 
in  Britain.  He  added,  however, 
that  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
has  inaugurated  a  major  pro¬ 
gram  in  foreign  trade  and  may 
gain  greater  popularity  with 
voters.  He  urged  that  Russia’s 
repeated  offers  to  withdraw 
troops  from  her  captive  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  if  the  U.  S. 
withdraws  from  Europe  be 
viewed  with  extreme  caution. 

“Britain  is  in  a  desperate 
condition  and  taxation  is  so  bad 
something  has  to  be  done  for 
the  home  front  so  that  army 
overseas  will  have  to  be  cut,” 
said  Mr.  Gilmore. 

Hungarian  Revolution 

Mr.  Marton,  a  Hungarian  who 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Hungary,  said  there 
are  two  Hungarys — the  10,000,- 
000  Magyars  and  the  handful 
of  Communists  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Building. 

“I  never  expected  the  October 
revolution,”  said  Mr.  Marton. 
“It  was  a  miracle  to  see  people 
with  their  backbones  broken 
suddenly  recovered.  Hungarians 
do  not  fear  anymore  and  fear  is 
the  basis  of  the  Communist 
state — it’s  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Communists  have  no 
alternative  but  to  return  to 
Stalinist  measures. 

“This  small  group  has  ap¬ 
plied  all  the  weapons  of  its  ar¬ 
senal,  has  re-established  the 
Iron  Curtain,  deportation  of 
political  undesirables,  intern¬ 
ment  camps,”  he  continued. 
“They  cannot  afford  liberalism 
or  concessions.  The  government 
will  go  on  establishing  terror, 
the  same  as  in  the  darkest  years 
of  Stalinism.” 

Mr.  Marton  was  asked  if  the 
Voice  of  America  incited  the 
Hungarians  to  revolt. 

“It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
Hungarians  to  say  the  Voice 
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caused  the  revolution,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “But  to  try  to  whitewash 
the  Voice  of  America  entirely 
would  be  a  mistake  for  it  had 
some  role  in  encouraging  the 
people.  Although  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  incite  revolu¬ 
tion,  they  made  promises.  I  did 
not  like  the  effect  of  the  broad¬ 
casts.  The  people  felt  let  down. 

Nothing  Happened 

“The  Hungarians  expected 
something  from  the  United 
States  after  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcasts  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,”  declared  Mr.  Marton. 
“Only  a  few  naive  Hungarians 
expected  armed  intervention 
but  many  expected  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  arms  because  the 
border  was  open  and  it  was  a 
physical  possibility.  They 
shouted  why  does  the  U.  S. 
not  send  us  arms — we  do  not 
need  their  soldiers.  Nothing 
happened.  The  Voice  of  America 
would  quote  from  some  Senator 
about  aid  and  Hungarians  took 
this  as  an  official  government 
promise.  They  never  forgot. 
Nothing  happened.” 

Mr.  Marton  who  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  United  States  said 
that  in  Vienna  he  learned  that 
another  outbreak  may  occur  in 
Poland  at  any  time. 

New  Regular  Members 

The  following  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press 
were  voted  into  regular  mem¬ 
bership  : 

The  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise, 
afternoon;  Lancaster  (Calif.) 
Antelope  Valley  Ledger-Gazette, 
afternoon;  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  afternoon; 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent, 
morning;  Whittier  (Calif.) 
News,  afternoon;  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  afternoon;  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  News,  afternoon 
with  Sunday  edition;  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  Sun-Times,  morn¬ 
ing;  Oltu’y  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail, 
afternoon;  Brazil  (Ind.)  Times, 
afternoon;  Fairfield  (Iowa) 
Daily  Ledger,  afternoon;  Alli¬ 
ance  (Nebr.)  Times-Herald,  af¬ 
ternoon;  Hicksville  (N.  Y.) 

Center  Island  Daily  News,  after¬ 
noon;  Morganton  (N.  C.)  News- 
Herald,  afternoon;  DuBois  (Pa.) 
Courier-Express,  afternoon ;  Erie 
(Pa.)  Morning  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News,  morning;  Bris¬ 
tol  (Va.)  Virginia-Tennessean, 

afternoon. 

• 

Strike  at  Ludlow 

Chicago 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany  factory  was  closed  this 
week  by  a  strike  of  600  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  1024,  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers. 
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AM»A— FEDEltAL  LAWS 

Freedom  to  Travel 
Needed  by  Newsmen 

Many  bills  have  been  intro-  mittee  has  been  investigating 
duced  in  the  85th  Congress  to  administration  of  laws  by  Fed- 
extend  coverage  of  the  Fair  eral  regulatory  agencies  to  de- 
Labor  Standards  Act  (Wage-  termine  whether  they  are  car- 
Hour  Law).  ANPA  has  ex-  rying  out  the  laws  as  intended 
pres.^ed  its  opposition  to  all  pro-  by  Congress.  One  of  the  agen- 
posals  which  would  eliminate  cies  under  investigation  is  the 
present  exemption  of  News-  Federal  Communications  Corn- 
paperboys  from  minimum  wage,  mission  which  for  many  years 
maximum  hours  and  child  labor  has  discriminated  against  news- 
provisions  of  Wage-Hour  Law.  papers  or  persons  associated 
In  some  bills  the  printing  and  with  newspapers  in  granting 
publishing  business  is  singled  radio  and  television  station  li- 
out  as  a  target  for  special  censes.  The  law  it.self  does  not 
labor  legislation.  Bill  S.  676  discriminate  against  newspapers 
by  Sen.  Murray  (Mont.)  would  but  FCC  policy  of  discrimi- 
amend  the  National  Labor  Re-  nation  has  been  carried  out 


but  much  remains  to  be  ac-  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
complished.  Report  of  the  Sub-  of  the  right  to  report  and  pay 
committee  Feb.  22  said  Federal  tax  on  prepaid  subscription  in¬ 
restrictions  on  the  public’s  right  come  on  accrual  basis.  This 
to  know  are  becoming  “a  little  right  was  lost  when  Section 
less  complicated  as  clear  policies  452  (Prepaid  Income)  and  Sec- 
ai'e  developed  to  spell  out  the  tion  462  (Reserves  for  Esti- 
basic  right.”  The  Subcommittee  mated  Expenses)  of  the  code 
criticized  some  departments  and  were  repealed  in  1955.  Bill  H. 
agencies  for  continuing  to  with-  R.  3104  by  Rep.  Simpson  (Pa.) 
hold  public  information.  would  restore  limited  versions 

Identical  Bills  H.  R.  2767  by  of  both  sectiops,  including  the 
Rep  Moss,  H.  R.  2768  bv  Rep.  right  to  accrue  “income  from 
Dawson  (Ill.),  and  H.  r‘.  2769  newspaper  and  periodical  sub- 
by  Rep.  Fascell  (Fla.)  were  in-  scriptions.”  No  action  was  taken 
troduced  in  the  House  Jan.  14  on  a  similar  bill  in  84th  Con- 
to  take  away  from  Government  giess. 

agencies  the  right  to  withhold  The  ANPA  believes  all  pub- 
non-security  information  from  Ushers  should  have  the  same 
the  public  and  Congress.  Some  right  to  accrue  prepaid  sub¬ 
agencies  have  claimed  they  have  scription  income  and  pay  taxes 
the  right  to  withhold  informa-  on  that  income  in  the  year  in 
tion  under  existing  “housekeep-  which  the  seiwices  are  per- 
ing”  statutes  authorizing  them  formed.  The  ANPA  has  told 
to  make  rules  for  “custody,  use  committees  of  the  Congress 


lations  Act  to  provide  for  closed 
shop  agreements  in  printing  and 
publishing.  A  similar  Bill  H.  R. 
908  by  Rep.  Rhodes  (Pa.)  is 
in  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

Efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  promote  a  so- 
called  “model”  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  should  be 
watched  carefully  by  newspa¬ 
per  executives  in  all  states.  In 
addition  to  making  Newspaper- 
boys  employees  for  Workmen’s 
Compensation  purposes,  that  so- 
called  “model”  law  would  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  news¬ 
papers  if  enacted  by  any  state. 
It  has  been  actively  promoted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Indiana  became  the  18th  state 
to  prohibit  making  union  mem¬ 
bership  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Handbook  to  be  Published 

Part  of  the  problem  of  at¬ 
tracting  young  people  to  the 
newspaper  business  has  arisen 
from  misinformation  and  the 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  job 
opportunities  are  poor  or  the 
pay  is  low.  Such  misinforma¬ 
tion  appeared  in  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  publication 
“Occupational  Outlook  Hand¬ 
book”  widely  distributed  to  high 
schools  and  other  guidance 
counselors.  More  than  two  years 
ago  ANPA  protested  against 
these  inaccuracies. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
staff  has  been  revising  “Occu¬ 
pational  Outlook  Handbook” 
and  expects  to  publish  revised 
edition  by  Fall  1957.  ANPA  has 
made  numerous  suggestions  for 
language  to  be  incorporated  in 
sections  of  the  new  edition  cov¬ 
ering  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Discrimination  By  FCC 

A  House  Commerce  Subcom- 


under  the  guise  of  “diversifica¬ 
tion  of  mass  media.” 

ANPA  has  consistently  held 
that  newspapers  and  persons 
associated  with  newspapers 
should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  any  agency  of  gov- 
vernment  at  any  level  because 
of  a  newspaper  connection.  For 
that  reason  ANPA  supported 
the  position  of  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  of  California  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  license  case  which  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review.  The  lower  courts  up¬ 
held  FCC  at  least  in  part. 

Anti-.\dvertising 

Groups  which,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  seek  legislation  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  advertising 
are  still  active.  The  perennial 
proposal  to  prohibit  interstate 
liquor  advertising  is  again  be¬ 
fore  Congress  in  Bill  H.  R. 
4835  by  Rep.  Siler  (Ky.)  and 
similar  Bill  S.  582  by  Sen.  Lan- 
ger  (N.D.).  Similar  bills  in  84th 
Congress  were  not  acted  upon. 

The  optometrists  continue 
active,  especially  at  the  state 
level,  in  seeking  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  or  re¬ 
strict  advertising  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  “unprofes¬ 
sional.”  Morticians  also  are 
seeking  “professional”  status 
which  would  make  it  unethical 
to  advertise  even  though  many 
funeral  homes  oppose  such 
legislation. 

Freedom  of  Information 

An  important  development  in 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  the  work  of 
the  House  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  Moss  (Calif.).  The  Sub¬ 
committee  is  continuing  to  hold 
meetings  and  investigate  many 
aspects  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Progress  has  been  made 


and  preservation”  of  records. 
These  bills  would  amend  such 
statutes  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence: 

This  section  does  not  author¬ 
ize  withholding  information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the 
availability  of  records  to  the 
public. 

ANPA  has  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  objective  of  legis¬ 
lation  intended  to  limit  the  right 
of  Government  departments 
and  agencies  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  not  directly  concerned 
with  national  security. 

Freedom  to  Travel 

.\NP.\  Board  of  Directors 
Feb.  6  adopted  a  resolution 
which  was  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower,  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  House  Speaker  Ray¬ 
burn  expressing  ANPA  view 
that  newspapermen  should  be 
accorded  freedom  to  travel  and 
gather  news  in  any  country  in 
the  world  with  which  the  U.  S. 
is  not  at  war;  passports  to 
newspapermen  should  not  be 
restricted  to  ban  travel  in  any 
country  with  which  this  nation 
is  not  at  war;  and  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  should  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  newspapermen  who 
at  their  own  risk  choose  to 
pursue  their  profession  in  any 
country  with  which  this  nation 
is  not  at  war. 

Tax  Matters 

The  Eisenhower  administration 
opposes  any  change  in  the  tax 
structure  which  would  result  in 
less  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  President  has  signed 
into  law  Bill  to  continue  to  June 
30,  1958  present  excise  tax  rates 
and  current  52%  corporation 
income  tax  rate. 

Some  newspapers  are  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  restoration 


such  accounting  conforms  with 
accepted  business  accounting 
principles  and  is  fundamentally 
sound.  Ultimate  action  on  Bill 
R.  H.  3104  depends  at  least 
in  part  on  the  extent  of  inter¬ 
est  among  affected  businesses, 
including  newspapers. 

Some  publishers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  adequacy 
of  depreciation  allowances  per¬ 
mitted  under  present  income  tax 
laws  and  regulations.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  announced 
it  is  considering  revision  of 
schedule  of  useful  life  of  items 
of  depreciable  property  and  has 
invited  suggestions  from  the 
public.  Comments  unfortunately 
have  been  very  few  by  tax¬ 
payers.  They  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  not  later  than  June 
30,  1957. 

Copyright  Law 

Study  groups  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Copyright  Office, 
Library  of  Congress  to  consider 
overall  revision  of  the  present 
Copyright  Law.  ANPA  General 
Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  is  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  study  group  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Members  are 
invited  to  submit  suggestions 
for  revisions  of  the  Copyright 
Law. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Chairman 
Don  Anderson 
M.  W.  Armistead,  III 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
Hugh  N.  Boyd 
Herbert  Brucker 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  I).  Gortatowsky 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 

Paul  Miller 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
John  M.  Tapers 
Carter  H.  White 
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newspapers,  let’s  admit  it  and 

11 -Pica  Debate  not  hide  behind  generalities. 

.  ,  .  . .  This  IS  the  No.  1  question 

[Lontimud  trom  page  14.)  eonvention  and  de- 

bate  should  not  be  shut  off,” 
pers  do  not  have  the  money  to  asserted  Mr.  M'hite,  to  the  ac- 
make  the  changeover.  M’hy  do  companiment  of  loud  cheering 
advertising  agencies  get  excited  from  all  over  the  convention 
when  the  space  is  sold  on  the  hall. 


All  Olticers  Re-elected; 
Steinman  on  Board 


All  present  officers  of  ANP.A 
were  re-elected  without  oppo- 


Other  items  listed  by  Mr. 
Ferrce  were:  Credit  depart- 


agate  line?  What  do  they  care  “This  is  no  compulsory  move  sition  at  the  annual  meeting  ment,  $66,000;  Traffic,  $3:1,000; 
if  they  are  given  a  little  extra  — it’s  entirely  voluntary,”  de-  Thursday  noon.  Mechanical.  $52,000;  News- 

white  space?  nied  Mr.  Williams.  His  state-  One  new  director  was  chosen  print,  $41,000;  General,  $194, 

“The  small  paper  feels  this  ment  was  greeted  with  loud  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  (one  fh^O;  special,  $9,000. 

is  compulsion  and  that  it  does  laughter.  “The  fact  that  we  year)  of  the  late  Richard  W.  A  resolution  adopted  by 

not  have  the  money  to  jump  took  no  vote  does  not  mean  any-  Slocum  of  the  Philadelphia  AN  PA  members  authorizes  the 

about,”  continued  Mrs.  Arm-  thing,  as  you  all  will  do  as  you  Bnlk  titi.  The  post  remains  with  Special  Standing  Committee  to 

strong.  “Sometime  ago,  11.6  i)lease  anyway,”  he  added.  Pennsylvania,  the  nominating  negotiate  continuance  of  the 

was  it,  now  11  is  it  and  what  William  L.  Fanning,  West-  committee  recommending  J.  arbitration  agreement  with  the 
will  it  be  three  years  from  now?  Chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Pub-  Hale  Steinman  of  Lancaster  pressmen’s  union.  The  last  five- 
You  ought  to  hear  from  the  Ushers,  also  insisted  that  debate  Newspapers.  year  agreement  expires  in  De- 

folks  who  think  we  cannot  af-  be  continued.  cember. 


ford  to  jump  around.”  When  a  vote  was  taken,  ap- 

President  Dwight  interposed  pi’oximately  50  raised  their 
that  newspapers  must  do  all  hands  to  indicate  their  intention 
they  can  to  maintain  their  com-  of  changing  to  11  picas  and 
petitive  appeal  for  advertising,  about  the  same  number  indi- 
“I’m  for  any  uniformity  that  ‘^^^ed  they  would  not  do  so. 
will  help  newspapers  get  a  • 

large  slice  of  advertising  as  Win« 

possible,”  observed  Talbot  Pa-  IV  ^  lll?> 

trick.  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald.  IV  ^  RAiiVkl^ri 


1,375  REGISTER 


“The  national  advertiser  comes 
to  newspapers  for  an  audience. 


Herbert  L.  Block  (Herblock), 


O-'*  McGurn; 

1,375  over  the  four  days.  He  Wins  Top  Award 

This  figure  was  regarded  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer- 
as  normal,  showing  that  the  jea  gave  one  of  its  top  awards 
absence  of  the  editors’  meet-  this  week  to  Barrett  McGum, 
ing  in  Washington  in  pre-  ^eiv  York  Herald  Tribune  cor- 
convention  week  had  no  ef-  respondent,  a  few  days  after  he 

had  been  expelled  from  Egypt 
The  Annual  meeting  of  the  by  order  of  President  Nasser. 
American  Society  of  News-  Mr.  McGurn  will  receive  the 
paper  Editors  is  scheduled  award  May  6  for  “the  best  re¬ 
fer  .luly  in  San  Francisco.  porting  from  abroad.”  Judges 

praised  his  work  from  Buda- 
Re-elected  for  two-year  terms  pest.  North  Africa,  Rome  and 
are:  Ches.ser  M.  Campbell,  Chi-  Cairo  as  “courageous,  vivid  and 


our  readers.  We  attiact  readeis  twice  winner  of  the  Pulitzer,  paper  Editors  is  scheduled  award  May  6  for  “the  best  re¬ 
fer  advertisers  by  what  is  in  was  named  Cartoonist  of  the  jyjy  Francisco.  porting  from  abroad.”  Judges 

the  news  columns.  The  most  Year”  by  the  National  Cartoon-  '  praised  his  work  from  Buda- 

readable  alphabetical  count  is  ist  Society  at  its  11th  annual  Re-elected  for  two-year  terms  pest.  North  Africa,  Rome  and 
38  to  40  letters  a  line.  The  awards  dinner.  Tuesday.  Chesser  M  Campbell  Chi-  Cairo  as  “courageous,  vivid  and 

narrower  column  and  bigger  After  receiving  the  Reuben,  ^4;  James  S.  C;pley,  penetrating.” 

type  are  a  double  squeeze  on  the  statuette  designating  the  (Calif.)  Union  and  Mr.  McGurn’s  expulsion  from 

the  alphabetical  count.  honor,  Mr.  Block  told  a  repor-  fribunje;  Frank  A.  Daniels,  followed  recent  dis- 

Poor  Legibility  couldn’t  be  prouder  of  (N.C.)  News  &  Ob-  patches  telling  of  General  Nas- 

“Readine  is  at  least57f;  more  .  server  and  Time-s;  Gene  Robb,  ser’s  difficulties. 

diffiYuk  undSlse  conditions,’’  <N.Y.)  Times  Union;  OPC’s  George  Polk  Award 

charged  Mr  Patrick  “If  we  piesented.  ^  Gordon  Strong,  Canton  (0.)  voted  to  Russell  Jones, 

lose  ove,  57.  of  the  readers’  Har^ry  Devlin,  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Ln, ted  Press  correspondent,  for 

time,  the  advertising  will  be  ^  R  J"-  <Mich.)  h.s  coverage  of  the  Hungarian 


anything.” 

Other  awards  in  these  cate-  (^y.)  Times  Union;  t^eorge  folk  Awarn 

gones  were  presented:  ^  Gordon  Strong,  Canton  (0.)  ^as  voted  to  Russell  Jones. 

A<  ee>t>mng:  Harry  Devlin,  n  and  Louis  A.  Weil  ^'^^ited  Press  correspondent,  for 

ex-NCS  president,  freelance  j  his  coverage  of  the  Hungarian 

Editorial  and  oports:  Bill  revolt. 


Raleigh  (N.C.)  \ews  &  Ob-  patches  telling  of  General  Nas- 
server  and  Times;  Gene  Robb,  scr  s  difficulties. 


OPC’s  George  Polk  Award 
was  voted  to  Russell  Jones, 


tune,  U.e  Editorial  and  Sports:  Bill  ,V 

read  just  that  much  less.  This  Crawford,  Xeuark  (N.  J.) 


is  a  bad  pill  of  lessened  read- 
ability  We  would  be  better  off  ‘ 

If  we  talked  of  a  11.6  to  12-p.ca  Printing  &  Li- 

thography  Co.,  Inc. 


William  Dwight,  Holyoke 

(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  Prize  Given  to  Elie; 
continues  as  president,  with  D.  rk  u  „ 

Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  ^  orthy  Draws  BoOh 

(  V  a .  )  Times-lJispatch  and  B 

News  Leader,  as  vicepresident;  Rudolnh  Elie.  Boston  1 


Boston 

Rudolph  Elie,  Boston  Herald 


Strip.'f  and  Panels:  George  "’alter  J.  Blackburn,  London  columnist,  received  the  Amasa 


other  three  years  there  will  be  (fag  Cartoons-  John  Day  (Va.)  Times-IJispatch  and  BOSTON 

talk  of  increasing  it.  freelance.  ’  Leader,  as  vicepresident;  Rudolph  Elie,  Boston  Herald 

“Advertising  money  is  the  Strips  and  Panels:  George  Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London  columnist,  received  the  Amasa 

biggest  slice  of  our  revenue  only  Lichty,  “Grin  and  Bear  It.”  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  secretary,  Award  at  the  annual 

because  of  our  readers,”  warned  j^j.  Block,  who  only  last  Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-  Boston  Press  Club  dinner  April 

Mr.  Patrick.  “Our  appeal  to  won  his  fourth  Sigma  Howard  Newspapers,  treasurer.  22.  He  won  the  distinction  for 

readers  must  be  put  ahead  of  jjglta  Chi  award  for  editorial  $260,000  to  Re.search  a  series  of  articles  written  as 

advertisers  all  the  time.  cartooning,  was  runner-up  last  m  v  .  .  -r  i  fv,  ■  accompanied  the  Boston 

Loud  cheering  greeted  Mr.  ygm-  for  the  Reuben,  losing  out  .  *"■  *^**'‘^®  lepoi  e  ?  Symphony  Orchestra  on  a  tour 

Patrick’s  declaration  of  inde-  Charles  M.  Schulz  (“Pea-  was  operating  with  a 

pendence  and  his  give-me-read-  uuts”)  slight  surplus,  total  receipts 

ers-or-give-me-death  proclama-  Washington  William  Worthy  Jr.,  Nieman 

tion.  <  1 1  r  1  nnrl  137  and  expeuditul  OS  $1,174,952.  ITollrixiir  wVifi  vonon+lv  visited 


$260,000  to  Re.search 
Mr.  Ferree  reported  the  as- 


a  series  of  articles  written  as 
he  accompanied  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  a  tour 


sociation  was  operating  with  a 
slight  surplus,  total  receipts 

Now  with  the  Washington  William  Worthy  Jr.,  Nieman 

).C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald,  137  and  expenditures  $l,174,9o2. 

ANPA  contributed  $260,000  Rg,j  China  in  defiance  of  a 


“The  11  -  pica  column  was  Mr.  Block  was  born  in  Chicago  ANPA  contributed  $260,000  Rg,j  China  in  defiance  of  a 
talked  all  day  yesterday  in  the  in  1909,  attended  the  Chicago  1®  ils  mechanical  research  pro-  gfafe  Department  ban,  was 

executive  sessions  and  there  were  Art  Institute,  went  on  to  Lake  Kram,  $200,000  coming  from  the  highly  critical  of  the  State  De- 

no  conclusions  and  the  discus-  Forest  College,  where  he  general  funds  and  $60,000  partment  which  revoked  his 

sion  was  very  unsatisfactory,”  adopted  penname  “Heiblock.”  transferred  from  the  mechani-  passport  three  weeks  ago.  He 

declared  C.  H.  White,  Meriden  He  left  school  to  go  with  the  eal  research  reserve.  hooed  at  one  point  when 


passport  three  weeks  ago.  He 
was  booed  at  one  point  when 


(Conn.j  Record  and  Journal.  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1929,  Next  largest  item  on  the  he  likened  U.  S.  administrative 

“There  is  a  wide  body  of  feel-  and  in  1933  joined  NEA  Ser-  budget  was  $302,000  for  ad-  agencies  to  those  of  Communist 

ing  that  we  do  not  have  the  vice.  At  the  end  of  1945,  after  ministrative  purposes.  The  Chi-  lands  in  relation  to  his  pass- 

right  approach  to  this  problem,  war  service,  Mr.  Block  became  cago  office  of  the  Special  Stand-  port.  Then  he  said,  “The  prin- 

Let’s  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  member  of  the  Post  and  ing  Committee  required  $215,-  ciple  of  freedom  should  be  the 

if  we  have  to  follow  the  big  Times-Herald.  000.  same  everywhere.” 
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All  Newspapers  Must 
Keep  in  Step — Panel 


He  suggested  that  syndicates  served.  “Newspapers  have  boost- 
do  not  tackle  stories  that  are  ed  sales  prices  and  advertising 
dynamic  and  can  compete  with  rates  but  a  decline  of  10% 
magazines.  would  put  most  daily  newspa- 

.  pers  in  the  i-ed.  There  are  some 

..  tone  Spea  s  exciting  processes  but 

Grant  C.  Stone,  Cleveland  these  have  met  some  union  op- 


Members  of  the  “Keeping  in 
Step”  panel  set  bonfires  of 
challenging  ideas  under  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  ANPA  convention  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  1).  Tennant  Bry¬ 
an,  Kichmoml  (Va.)  Acu-s 
Leader  and  Times-Dispatch, 
was  moderator. 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  representing 
circulation,  declared  that  if 
circulation  is  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  population  newspapers 
must  join  forces  in  promoting 
newspaper  readership. 

Promote  As  Group 

“We  have  an  interest  in  com¬ 
mon — to  get  more  newspaper 
readers,”  he  declared.  “We 
must  promote  our  product  as  a 
group — like  the  orange  grow¬ 
ers.  Tell  the  public  why  it  needs 
newspapers,  what  newspapers 
bring  him  that  nothing  else 
does.  Study  what  segment  of 
the  population  reads  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“People  are  changing  and 
their  leading  is  changing,” 
warned  Mr.  Aronoff.  “If  your 
circulation  does  not  increase 


which  at  least  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  relieving  us  of  the 
burden  of  extras. 

“The  comic  strips  have  lost 
much  of  their  magic  for  teen¬ 
agers,”  Mr.  Hochstein  charged. 
“We  need  a  substitute  and  it 
will  not  be  found  in  a  teen¬ 
age  supplement  and  we  will  not 
attract  teen-agers  by  terming 
them  teen-agers.” 

Mr.  Hochstein  maintained 
that  newspapers  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  in¬ 
terest  in  television  subjects. 

“TV  programs  are  not  enough 
and  imitations  of  TV  Guide  are 
not  enough,”  he  declared.  “The 
TV  field  offers  newspapers  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  sight. 
Print  a  supplement  with  TV  the 
core  and  have  it  devoted  to  all 
forms  of  entertainment,  and  it 
will  have  mass  appeal  for  all. 

“We  have  the  threat  or 
promise  of  the  four-day  week,” 
warned  the  editor.  “When  we 
w’ent  to  the  five-day  week  it 
affected  our  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  but  it  was  not  really 
agonizing  but  the  four-day  week 
will  be  another  matter. 

“We  have  an  excessive  aware- 


(Ohio)  Press,  represented  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  panel.  He 
<|Uoted  some  of  the  adverse 
things  department  stores  and 
other  advertisers  have  said 
about  newspapers. 

“There  is  truth  in  this  criti¬ 
cism  that  newspapers  do  not  do 
enough  to  help  their  customers 
get  full  value  from  their  adver¬ 
tising,”  as.serted  Mr.  Stone. 
“Thus  we  are  placed  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  when  we  should  be  on 
the  offensive.” 

Mr.  Stone  advocated  better 
reproduction,  color,  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  dimensions,  creative  .sell¬ 
ing,  market  research,  more  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  makeup. 
He  said  newspapers  .should  fos¬ 
ter  fa.ster,  better  selling  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  as  .50%  of  store  visi¬ 
tors  walk  out  unsold.  He  want¬ 
ed  more  effective  ad  copy  that 
tells  how  to  use  the  product  and 
schools  for  copy  writers. 

He  asked  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  consider  issuing 
check  lists  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men  to  use  in  judging  ads. 

Steele  Speaks 

Management  was  repi-esented 
on  the  panel  by  Richard  C. 


position.” 

Electronics  will  bring  new 
jobs  to  the  industry,  in  Mr. 
Steele’s  opinion. 

“Newspapers  in  the  future 
will  take  even'  better  care  of 
their  employes  and  will  pay 
them  more,”  he  predicted.  “The 
future  American  newspaper  lies 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  man¬ 
age  it.  A  larger  investment  will 
be  necessary.  .Advertising  rates 
may  go  up  30%  to  meet  costs 
ami  the  volume  may  come  down. 
The  newspaper  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  for  moving  goo<ls 
in  history. 

“This  is  no  business  for 
shrinking  violets — stop  selling 
too  much  for  too  little,”  urged 
Mr.  Steele.  “If  a  newspaper 
does  not  grow  financially,  it  will 
not  grow  any  other  way.” 

The  discussion  concluded  with 
brief  remarks  by  panelists  on 
the  possible  effects  a  four-day 
workweek  would  have  on  the 
newspaper  business. 


Katz  at  RIT 

A.  E.  Katz,  assistant  to  the 


with  the  population  you  are  out 
of  step.  Reading  time  has  les¬ 
sened  and  ]>eople  want  to  read 
more  news  in  less  time.  News- 


ness  of  limited  resources,  and 
fail  to  remember  that  we  are 
part  of  an  institution  that  sells 
nearly  one-half  billion  copies  a 


Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

“There  is  a  hesitancy  in  our 
business  to  talk  about  profits 


night  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Xew  York  Times,  spent 
a  week  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  recently  review- 


papers  must  change  as  people  week,”  he  added.  “What  media  but  the  price  problem  has  us  at  ing  new  developments  in  print- 
change.  has  that  impact?”  a  crossroads,”  Mr.  Steele  ob-  ing. 


“Are  you  offering  teen-agers 
what  they  want?”  he  demanded. 
“.Are  you  giving  the  working 
class  what  they  want?  Are  you 
giving  them  interpretive  writing 
behind  the  scenes  ?  Women 
make  most  of  the  purchases — 
give  her  more  attenton.” 

Mr.  .Aronoff  pleaded  for  more 
imagination  and  excitement  in 
newspapers.  He  declared  the 
reader  is  the  forgotten  man  of 
the  industry.  He  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  give  their  readers 
what  they  want  and  not  what 
the  publishers  think  they  want 
and  he  called  for  an  industry 
survey  to  learn  what  segments 
of  the  population  are  not  read¬ 
ing  papers. 

Hochstein  Speaks 

Representing  the  editorial 
depaitment  was  Philip  Hoch¬ 
stein,  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

“We  are  going  to  go  foiward 
or  backward — and  there  is  a 
gieat  deal  of  room  at  both 
ends,”  he  warned.  “Since  the 
birth  of  the  electronic  age  we 
have  faced  many  problems  and 
have  lost  primacy  in  spot  news. 


JOHN  D.  PAULSON,  editor  of  the  Fargo  Forum,  and  Mrs.  Paulson,  Norman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Forum, 
flanked  by  his  two  daughters  and  Mrs.  Black,  with  Bill  Dotts  of  Parade's  Newspaper  Service  Department 

bringing  up  the  rear. 
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Color,  Price  Boosts  Spark 
Discussions  at  3  Sessions 


Inconvenience  and  Confusion 
Of  Space  Unit  Breakdown  Cited 


that  207  of  the  364  make  their 
own  news  color  separations. 
Some  concern  was  expressed 
over  the  time  element  required 
for  reproducing  news  pictures 


colors;  86  black  and  two  colors; 
and  160  offer  black  and  one 
color.  It  was  noted  that  color 
offered  by  dailies  breaks  down 
to  15%  being  multi-color  and 
Discussion  of  the  increased  use  of  ROP  color  by  a  wide  35%  gp^t  color.  Color  was  said 
range  of  advertisers  and  the  continued  growth  of  circulation  to  be  two  and  a  half  times 
despite  price-per-copy  increases  over  the  past  year  sparked  "'oye  effective  than  black  and 
most  of  the  talk  at  Tuesday’s  three  concurrent  sessions  by 

publishers  divided  in  groups  according  to  the  circulations  ,  publishers  said  they  were 
^£^1  •  »  1  lAAAAi  AC- AAA  doiug  everything  to  Sell  coloi’ — 

of  their  respective  newspapers-over  50,000;  10,000  to  25,000;  f^om  offering  volume  discounts, 
and  under  10,000.  bonuses  to  sales  staffs  and 

Where  TV’s  effect  on  news-  — -  —  _  _  —  —  special  layout  services,  to 

paper  readership  and  advertis-  “P  doing  cheaper  rates  on  certain  days 

ing  volume  dominated  the  dis-  ^ newsprint  discounts  on  second  colors 

cussions  in  previous  years,  it  with  higher  cost  nianhours.  same  cylinder, 

was  barely  touched  on  from  success  in  searching  out  discussions  of  editorial 

the  competitive  standpoint,  in-  'J' dlaUenirimr  prob"  ">><”'•  '* 

itf  ra*t*el?ned  to' Hve“  wit^^  fem  n.ni  determit  tfe  f  Jngth  the  577  paper,  with  color  fa- 
last  learnea  to  live  witn  industrv  the  free  nress  cilities  use  editorial  color  and 

TV  and  to  reprard  it  much  the  our  inaustry,  tne  iiee  press 

way  they  do  billboards  and  car  ^  decade  from  now. 

No  Insurmountable  Loss 

Profits  Th-  a. 

,  _  ,  ,  .  Discussions  at  the  over 

Mark  Ferree,  general  busi-  59^000  session  dwelt  heavily  on  .  n,  a.  uv  u  -a 

ness  manager,  Scripps-Howard  circulation  prices  above  five  publishers  said 

Newspapers,  and  ANPA  trea-  ^ents,  and  speakers  from  the  ^heir  papers  required  eight 

surer,  opened  the  over-50,000  floor  said  it  did  not  appear  any  hours.  One  daily,  the  Washing- 
session  by  reminding  his  audi-  suffered  insurmountable 

ence  that  while  circulation  and  i^gg  of  circulation  as  a  result  was  credited  with  hav- 

advertising  volume  are  at  all-  increases.  Any  loss,  processed  a  color  news  pic- 

time  highs,  so  is  newsprint  con-  tj,gy  ^ould  only  be  tern-  two  hours.  All  agreed 

sumption  and  wages  paid  to  porary  something  must  be  done 

A  large  majority  of  dailies 
represented  at  the  over  50,000 
group  reported  gains  in  circu- 
Mr' Ferree  asserted  that  lation  over  the  past  six  months. 

newspapers  are  gaining  new  percen  °  ®  cerned  attempts  by  metropoli- 

u.,*  7  _  papers  represented  said  they  , 

havf  ^hp  Were  selling  at  more  than  five  tan  dailies  to  increase  coverage 

still  have  pioblems  of  the  .  between  seven  and  ten  the  growing  suburban  areas 
publics  right  to  information  w  ’  and  in  “sectionalized  papers” 

about  public  meetings  and  pub-  •  ..  roP  wherein  the  paper  replates  va- 

L«ve"nment.”  c»lo“  if  was  “  thit  577  section,  to  localize  new. 

He  added  that  while  new  out  of  1,750  now  offer  for  specific  areas, 

items  of  equipment  are  becom-  331  offer  black  and  three  Interest  also  ran  high  in  TV 

ing  available  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  daily  newspaper 
production,  they  require  study 
for  “efficient  integration  into 
daily  newspaper  production.” 

Mr.  Ferree  turned  the  meet¬ 
ing  over  to  John  W.  Sweeter- 
man,  general  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  who  called  for  “fresh 
intelligent  plannnig,  an  aggres¬ 
sive  program  of  research,  pro¬ 
motion  and  selling,  as  well  as 
a  determined  search  for  more 
efficient  methods  .  .  .  and  more 
alert  management. 

“Over  the  longer  period,”  Mr. 

Sweeterman  said,  “a  continued 
growth  in  population  means  we 
will  be  printing  newspapers  in 
greater  number  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  However,  we  must  face 


newspaper  employes 

“I  am  sorry  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  publishers’  profits,” 
he  said. 


to  overcome  the  time  lag. 

Suburban  Growth 

Other  areas  of  interest  raised 
at  the  over  50,000  group  con- 


Infornval  chat  is  enjoyed  by  this  trio  outside  the  AP  meeting.  In  the 
usual  order:  G.  Norman  Benjamin,  business  manager,  Elizabeth  City 
(N.C.)  Advance;  K.  U.  Love,  business  manager,  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Capital;  and  Richard  Hale,  general  manager,  Monroe  (La.) 
News  Star  World. 


sections  and  in  their  possible 
effect  on  circulation.  Consensus 
here  was  that  such  sections  ac¬ 
tually  helped  circulation.  Some 
publishers  reported  that  their 
papers  were  no  longer  restrict¬ 
ing  these  sections  to  TV  but 
w'ere  including  amusements  and 
travel  news.  Other  publishers 
said  they  were  dropping  the 
radio  log.  A  few  said  they  had 
received  complaints  from  elder¬ 
ly  readers. 

Touching  on  editorial  prob¬ 
lems,  the  publishers  said  there  t 
was  no  trend  toward  more  pic¬ 
tures  and  less  type  but  rather 
toward  better  pictures.  More 
newspapers  reported  they  have 
changed  from  8  point  to  9  point 
body  type. 

Better  editing  was  said  to  be 
the  answer  for  combatting  the 
way  TV  competes  for  the  read¬ 
er’s  time.  Publishers  felt  that 
editors  should  strive  for  brevity 
and  interest  in  their  news 
coverage.  All  agreed,  however, 
that  newspapers  have  it  over 
TV  news  coverage  when  it 
comes  to  reporting  details. 

Readership  studies  were  cited 
to  show  that  the  editorial  page 
is  well  read  when  its  content  is 
improved  and  when  more  ap¬ 
propriate  news  pictures  are  tied 
in  on  the  editorial  page. 

A  small  number  of  papers 
present  at  the  over  50,000  ses¬ 
sion  said  they  were  well  pleased 
with  photo  composition,  espe¬ 
cially  when  used  on  intricate 
advertising  work. 

Teenagers 

Wooing  the  teenage  market 
with  special  Saturday  pages 
was  also  covered.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  200  papers  present 
said  they  have  such  pages  cur¬ 
rently  running.  As  to  whether 
youngsters  read  news,  most 
publishers  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  and  agreed  that  when 
TV  was  new  and  novel,  reader- 
ship  of  newspapers  by  teen¬ 
agers  was  down.  Now,  they 
said,  it  is  up. 

10-25,000  Group 

Increased  circulation  price 
and  necessity  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  column  widths  and 
column  rule  sizes  were  the  chief 
points  of  discussion  at  the 
10,000  to  25,000  circulation 
group. 

The  session  was  opened  by 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Timet- 
Dispatch  and  ANPA  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  It  was  presided  over  by 
David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald  Tribune  and 
Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan  noted  that  this 
group  accounts  for  some  500 
of  the  800  ANPA  members.  He 
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W.  A.  Butler,  right,  president-editor-publisher,  Holland  (Mich.) 
Sentinel,  seems  to  be  thinking  up  an  answer  for  his  two  friends — 
Philip  T.  Rich,  left,  editor-publisher.  Midland  (Mich.)  News,  and 
Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 


said  that  while  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  newspapers  to  want  to  be 
distinctive  from  each  other, 
there  is  a  field  in  which  con¬ 
formity  to  a  standard  will  pay 
dividends — the  matter  of  col¬ 
umn  widths. 

“No  one  can  say  how  much 
advertising  revenue  is  lost  to 
newspaper  publishers  because 
our  various  column  widths  and 
column  rules  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  national  or  re¬ 
gional  advertiser  to  use  our 
medium  than  to  use  radio-TV, 
billboards,  direct  mail  and  even 
magazines,”  Mr.  Bryan  said. 

He  told  how  one  agency,  in 
order  to  buy  space  for  a  client 
in  21  Eastern  papers,  had  to 
produce  seven  different  sizes  of 
plates.  “He  could  have  bought  subsequent  survey  of  readers,  circulation  session  by  pointing 
any  or  all  of  the  other  media  he  said,  showed  that  67%  of  out  that  the  “threat  of  infla- 
covering  this  area  with  much  them  read  the  editorial  page.  tion”  has  become  a  “major  con- 

less  effort.  Talbot  Patrick,  editor,  KocA-  cern”  to  the  nation's  newspa- 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  (S.C.)  Herald  said  he  pers. 

enough  competition  as  it  is  made  it  a  practice  to  read  the  Mr.  Dwight  of  the  Holyoke 
from  the  other  media  to  justify  women’s  magazines  for  editorial  (Mass.)  Travscript-Teleyram, 
our  effort  to  achieve  reasonable  topics.  said  that  publishers’  problems 

conformity  as  respects  our  col-  Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  president-  were  becoming  “increasingly 

umn  widths  and  thereby  to  publisher,  Middletown  (Conn.)  complex”  each  year, 
eliminate  one  serious  handicap  Press,  reported  that  his  paper  “The  threat  of  inflation  is 
to  our  sales  of  space  to  national  was  enjoying  good  advertiser  added  to  the  1957  list  of  major 
advertisers.”  acceptance  with  its  nine-column  concerns,”  he  said.  “This  sys- 

Mr.  Bryan  urged  the  pub-  page.  tern  of  people’s  capitalism  we 

Ushers  to  re-read  ANPA’s  Gen-  Sports  Writing  have  developed  in  the  United 

eral  Management  Bulletin  No.  Several  publishers  and  edi-  States,  in  fact  our  way  of  life, 
14  in  which  it  was  recommended  tors  at  the  10,000  to  25,000  is  at  stake;  and  we  newspaper 
that  newspapers  adopt  “as  session  raised  the  question  of  publishers  must  apply  our  full 
quickly  as  possible”  a  new  sports  writing;  noted  that  many  powers  and  resources  to  the 
standard  column  width  of  11  sports  writers  tend  to  favor  cause  of  halting  the  trend  that 
picas  with  three  point  column  coverage  of  the  “commercial  can  only  lead  to  the  destruction 
rules.  sports” — baseball,  football  etc.,  of  our  assets.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  told  the  10,000  at  the  expense  of  the  partici-  Dwight  added,  “There  is 

to  50,000  session  that  publishers  pant  sports  like  hunting  and  ^o  group  in  the  land  who  can 
“faced  a  constantly  rising  curve  fishing.  The  idea  was  expressed  Jq  more  to  fight  inflation.” 
of  costs  in  all  the  labor  and  that  perhaps  these  sports  would  Philip  S  Weld  Glouce  ster 
materials  that  go  into  our  news-  be  better  handled  by  letting  (Mass.)  Times,  chairman  of  the 
papers.  He  said  the  latest  some  member  of  the  staff  with  innnn 

AXPA  reports  showed  that  an  interest  in  huntng  and  fish- 

average  newspaper  wages  and  ing  cover  them.  Increased  cov-  ^ 

the  cost  of  neswprint  had  both  erage  of  school  sports  was  also 
increased  about  25%  since  urged  or  another  way  to  hold 

1950.  the  teenager. 

He  said  that  increasing  the  c 

e  Lnder  10,000  Session 

cost  of  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 

to  seven  or  10  cents  is  regarded  William  Dwight,  ANPA  presi- 
as  inevitable  for  all  publishers,  dent,  opened  the  under  10,000  were  reported  at  the  session 
Publishers  were  reminded 
that  many  have  tried  to  hold  to 
a  five  cent  price  but  rising 
costs  were  taking  their  toll  of 
this  goal.  It  was  felt  by  most 
papers,  however,  that  where 
price  was  increased,  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  getting  an  upgraded 
product.  No  one  favored  cheap¬ 
ening  the  product  in  preference 
to  increasing  the  price. 

In  discussions  on  how  to  in¬ 
crease  readership  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  page,  Gordon  G.  Bush, 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  said 
that  he  adopted  a  policy  of 
picking  out  topics  of  the  widest 
controversy  in  the  community 
and  of  deliberately  taking  a 
provocative  stand  on  them.  A 


year 

will  recognize  the  nickel  news¬ 
paper  as  being  as  much  of  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  the  five- 
cent  phone  call  or  the  penny 
postcard.” 

Whopping  circulation  gains 


some  as  high  as  25%.  Explana¬ 
tion  for  this  great  vigor  cir- 
culationwise  was  attributed  to 
increased  emphasis  on  local  and 
women’s  news  and  increased 
attention  to  the  teenager. 

W’arren  L.  Taylor,  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post,  said  he  had 
gained  young  readers  by  turning 
over  to  the  high  school  senior 
class  a  full  page  for  the  run¬ 
ning  of  political  ads  by  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  class  election. 

Several  papers  said  they  had 
hired  more  women  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  One  said  that  out 
of  a  staff  of  eight  reporters, 
three  are  women. 

David  Brickman,  publisher, 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  said 
that  the  basic  job  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  give  the  individual 
a  sense  of  being.  He  said  this 
can  be  done  through  strong  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  activities.  All 
newspapers,  he  said,  have  more 
competition  for  the  readers’  at¬ 
tention  and  the  newspaper  that 
develops  the  local-level  angle 
can  expect  to  hold  the  readers’ 
attention. 


Bowaler’s  Speeds 
Repairs  After  Fire 

Four  machines  at  Bowater’s 
Newfoundland  mill  at  Corner 
Brook,  which  were  damaged  by 
fire  April  20  are  expected  to 
be  back  in  production  within 
two  weeks,  mill  officials  said 
at  the  ANPA  convention. 

Three  machines  at  the  mill 
were  not  affected  by  the  fire. 
Repair  work  is  proceeding 
around  the  clock  and  present 
estimates  are  that  two  of  the 
damaged  machines  will  be 
operating  within  a  week  and 
the  final  two  machines  within 
a  week  after  that. 

Unions  have  agreed  to  make 
up  lost  paper  tonnage  by  over¬ 
time  work  as  soon  as  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  back  in  production, 
Bowater  spokesmen  said.  The 
four  machines  had  a  total  capa¬ 
city  of  about  700  tons  of  news¬ 
print  per  day.  Stockpiles  were 
adequate  to  take  care  of  imme¬ 
diate  shipment. 


E.  Kenneth  Todd,  left,  publisher,  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  is  amused  at  a  remark  made  by  Howard  Stodghill, 
board  of  directors,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Mellett  Lecture 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Don  Whitehead,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  be  the 
feature  speaker  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska’s  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  May  4.  He  will 
deliver  the  28th  annual  Don 
M.  Mellett  lecture  in  journal¬ 
ism  sponsored  by  New  York 
University. 
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Ad  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Mr.  Jones,  accepting  the 
award  for  his  agency,  said  the 
“key  word”  in  the  Cadillac  suc¬ 
cess  story  is  “continuity — con¬ 
tinuity  of  manufacturing  integ¬ 
rity  plus  continuity  of  adver¬ 
tising  philosophy  equals  conti¬ 
nuity  of  public  acceptance.” 

Cadillac  has  relied  heavily  on 
newspapers  through  the  years, 
he  said,  “because  newspapers 
help  to  give  us  the  continuity 
of  audience  that  we  must  have. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  living 
link  between  generations  of 
Americans  .  .  .  New  forms  of 
communications  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  accepted  by  the 
people — yet  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  influence  and 
popularity  and  confidence,  year 
after  year  and  generation  after 
generation. 

“.  .  .  Inherent  credibility  quite 
likely  is  the  newspaper’s  great¬ 
est  single  asset  and  fortunate 
is  the  advertiser  who  directs  it 
toward  his  product  by  diligent 
and  skillful  advertising.” 

He  added  that  while  we  do 
not  know  who  the  customers  of 
1975  will  be,  “this  we  do  know 
— they  are  newspaper  readers, 
and  newspaper  believers,  to¬ 
day.” 

10  Leaders  Honored 

Ten  leaders  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  field  were  honored 
for  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  industry  as 
members  of  the  'Bureau’s  Plans 
Committee.  Recipients  of 
bronze  plaques  were: 

George  C.  Riggers  Jr.,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution;  Ernest  A.  Doepke, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Xews;  Charles  G.  Fenn,  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Emile 
A.  Hartford,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Eugene  J. 
Lemcoe,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post; 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald; 
Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney;  John  \V. 
Moffett,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune;  LeRoy  F. 
Newmyer,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  Times;  and  Joseph  R.  Sco- 
laro,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott. 

Retiring  Board  Members 

Four  retiring  board  members 
of  the  Bureau  were  honored 
with  special  placques.  They 
were:  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-DLspatch  and  News  Lead¬ 
er;  J.  Evans  Campbell,  presi¬ 
dent-editor,  Owosso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press;  Franklin  1). 
Schurz,  publisher-editor.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and 


KINGSBURY  SMITH,  vicepresidenf  and  general  manager  of  International  News  Service,  discusses  his  annual 
report  at  a  sales  executive  conference  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria:  (left  to  right):  Philip  G.  Reed,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Robert  H.  Reid,  television  manager;  Tom  R.  Brislin,  assistant  sales  manager;  Gene  Roguski, 
Chicago;  Kenneth  Smith,  promotion  manager;  Kingsbury  Smith;  John  D.  Hanley,  San  Francisco;  Robert 
Denley,  Atlanta;  Harold  Lisk,  Columbus,  and  William  C.  Wilson,  sales  manager.  (Story  on  Page  22) 


Irwin  Maier,  publisher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Maier,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  two  years 
(19.50-52),  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  director  of  the  Bureau. 

‘The  Big  Wheel’ 

First  j)ublic  showing  of  “The 
Big  Wheel,”  an  automotive 
presentation,  was  conducted  by 
P.  R.  Postel,  manager  of  tlie 
Bureau’s  Detroit  office. 

Heretofore  shown  only  to  top 
echelons  of  the  auto  industry, 
the  presentation  makes  two  key 
points:  1)  Car  makers  should 
talk  to  people  in  terms  of  their 
interests;  2)  They  should  il¬ 
lustrate  and  develop  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  cars  in  their  ads. 

The  ads  stressing  this  one 
feature  should  then  be  run  in 
the  newspaper  in  a  position 
that  will  logically  catch  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reader.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  ad  playing  up  the 
roominess  of  the  car’s  trunk 
would  logically  fit  on  or  oppo¬ 
site  the  food  pages  and  would 
appeal  to  a  woman  in  need  of 
space  in  which  to  cart  her  gro¬ 
ceries  home. 

Truck  ads,  the  presentation 
suggests,  would  go  well  on  the 
sports  and  business  news  pages. 

Questions  TV 

.4  last  minute  addition  to  the 
Bureau’s  program  featured  a 
color  slide  presentation  just 
completed  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  which  questions 
the  “over-reliance  on  a  single 
medium  (TV),  whose  costs  are 
increasing  at  a  prohibitive  rate, 
whose  future  is  unknown  and 
unpredictable  .  .  .” 

The  presentation,  made  by 
Herbert  M.  Steele,  sales  promo¬ 


tion  director  for  the  News, 
shows  how  “a  wiser  and  more 
effective  investment  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  would  be 
achieved  through  a  balanced 
program  in  which  newspapers 
should,  of  necessity,  play  the 
leading  part.” 

.Among  other  things,  the  pres¬ 
entation  notes  that  in  newspa¬ 
pers  the  advertiser  can  plan 
ahead,  whereas  in  TV,  unpre¬ 
dictable,  runaway  costs  make 
it  virtually  impossible  to  plan 
a  firm  budget.  Documented  fig¬ 
ures  are  used  to  show  the  soar¬ 
ing  costs  of  numerous  “big 
time”  network  shows,  “imbal¬ 
ance  from  market  to  market, 
and  coverage,  even  with  a  top 
show,  that  leaves  more  of  any 
market  missed  than  reached.” 

(Note:  E&P  ivill  publish  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the 
News'  presentation  in  its  May 
i  issue.) 

Board  Named  to  Fiml 
New  Ad  Bureau  Chief 

A  16-member  Selection  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  to  find  a  successor 
to  Harold  S.  “Rusty”  Barnes 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  was  named 
by  the  Bureau’s  directors  Tues¬ 
day. 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.  Bureau 
chairman,  said  the  “field  was 
completely  open,”  but  he  would 
not  hazard  a  guess  when  the 
successor  would  be  appointed. 
It  is  known  there  are  many 
candidates  for  the  position.  The 
salary  is  reported  to  be  $50,000 
a  year.  The  Bureau  has  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  membershij), 
with  1065  supporting  its  pro¬ 


gram  with  an  annual  budget 
approximating  $2  million. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  Mr. 
Barnes  has  a  pension  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Bureau.  He 
added  that  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Barnes  were  “highly  cor¬ 
dial,”  and  he  prai.sed  his  “crea¬ 
tive  mind.” 

The  Selection  Advisory  Board 
held  its  first  meeting  as  a 
group  Wednesday.  Purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  agree  upon 
methods  of  procedure  Mr.  Jones 
said. 

Members  of  this  board  are: 
Walter  Kurz,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Gordon  Chelf,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  John  Moffett,  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  and  Tribune;  Vernon 
Brooks,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun;  Monroe  Green, 
New  York  Times;  Herbert 
Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  directorate’s 
executive  committee:  Louis  A. 
Weil  Jr.,  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions;  Philip  B.  Stephens,  -Vea' 
York  News;  H.  M.  Peterson, 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald; 
James  Knight,  Miami  Herald; 
Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune;  Frank  Morri.son, 
Pittsbiirgh  Press  ;  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script;  and  Harold  Kem, 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Robert  L.  Moore  is  continu¬ 
ing  as  acting  director  of  the 
Bureau.  To  assist  him,  Mr. 
Moore  has  named  this  manage¬ 
ment  committee:  Edward  H. 
Burgeson,  director  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment;  Edward  C.  RaV" 
mond,  business  manager;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Falasca,  promotion  di¬ 
rector;  Frank  'T.  Barnes,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager. 
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Newsprint 
Quality  Is 
Research  Aim 


Color  Film 
Coming  Soon 
In  Micro 


Quality  of  newsprint — instead 
of  quantity  as  in  the  past — will 
be  the  subject  for  intensive  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Franklin  Schurz,  president  of 
the  institute  and  publisher  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
ma<le  the  announcement  at  the 
ANPA  convention  Wednesday. 

“Many  publishers  have  felt 
that  in  producing  ever  greater 
tonnage  of  newsprint,  the  mills 
have  allowed  quality  to  slip  to 
the  point  where  it  affects  both 
the  operating  costs,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  newspapers,” 
said  Mr.  Schurz. 

He  said  the  Research  Institute 
will  test  the  properties  of  the 
paper  as  received  by  publishers. 

Random  Tests 


“We  will  start  by  making 
random  tests  of  newsprint  which 
we  will  ask  certain  publishers 
to  furnish  on  certain  days,”  he 
explained.  “These  tests  will  be 
the  same  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  as  are  now  commonly 
used  by  most  of  the  mills  them¬ 
selves.  The  laboratory  will  work 
with  enough  different  publishers 
to  get  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  industry. 

“We  will  determine  by  actual 
measurement  variations  in  the 
properties  such  as  smoothness, 
strength,  and  ink  absorption  in 
the  newsprint  as  delivered  to 
newspapers,”  he  concluded. 

“When  we  are  sati.sfied  as  to 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  tests,  the  results  will  be 
.sent  to  ANPA  members,  and  the 
program  will  be  broadened  to 
provide  testing  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  on  a  continuing  basis.” 

Printability  will  be  studied. 
Later,  the  Research  Institute 
will  conduct  tests  on  black  ink 
used  by  newspapers. 

Other  phases  of  the  research 
work  at  Easton,  Pa.,  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lisle  Baker  .Ir., 
Louisi'ille  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tinien,  vicepresidont 
of  the  .ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute;  Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  the 
managing  director,  and  Roy  W. 
Prince,  technical  research  direc¬ 
tor. 


To  Open  PR  Finn 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dick  Diespecker  has  resigned 
as  promotion  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  Province  to  open  a 
public  relations  firm  in  San 
Francisco. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  H.  MOTLEY,  wife  of  Parade's  publisher,  greets  James 
S.  Copley,  president  and  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une,  among  800  guests  at  Parade's  cocktail  and  buffet  party  Sunday. 


Microfilm  reproduction  in 
color  was  promised  within  the 
ne.xt  fiO  days  by  Leonard 
Glueck,  president  of  Micro- 
Photo,  Inc.,  whb  had  a  demon¬ 
stration  unit  on  display  at  the 
ANP.A  convention. 

He  said  there  was  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  the  promised 
development  because  of  the 
great  advances  in  newspaper 
ROP  color.  Just  what  costs 
would  be,  he  could  not  tell  at 
this  time. 

Meanwhile,  MicroPhoto,  han¬ 
dling  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  microfilm  for  more  than 
6.^)0  dailies,  is  now  storing  more 
than  13  million  feet  of  newspa¬ 
per  back  numbers  on  film  in  its 
especially  constructed  vaults  in 
Cleveland.  The  vaults  have  a 
capacity  for  storing  35  million 
feet. 

The  firm  handles  orders  from 
newspaper  clients  for  repro¬ 
ductions  from  its  files.  Issues 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  oldest  daily  in  continuous 
publication,  back  to  its  first  edi¬ 
tion,  are  in  the  MicroPhoto 
vault.  The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal  is  available  back  to 
1789;  the  .\>w  York  Herald 
Tribune  back  to  1841. 

Mr.  Glueck  estimated  that 
today  about  60%  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  had 
abandoned  bound  volumes  for 
microfilm.  His  own  firm  handled 
about  60%  of  this  total,  he 
said. 


THOMAS  S.  BRUSH,  vicepresidenf,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  gives 
Robert  McLean,  AP  president  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  close  look  at  his  new  Van  Dyke. 


Brawn  Pronioteil 

Calgary 

Appointment  of  Gerald 
Brawn  as  assistant  editor  of 
the  Calgary  Herald  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  L.  San- 
burn,  editor-in-chief.  For  19 
years,  Mr.  Brawn  has  held  the 
position  of  news  e<litor. 


ONE  OF  THE  nicest  attractions  during  ANPA  week  was  Miss  Anne 
Potter,  20.  She's  shown  here  with  her  father,  Ben  H.  Potter,  publisher. 
Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus.  Anne  says  she  wants  to  go  to  work  on  the 
paper  when  she  gets  home.  No  recruitment  problem  there. 


(]oiit»uiiier  Report 

O.MAUA 

The  1957  Consumers  .Analysis 
of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
market  is  being  distributed. 

The  report  is  based  on  a 
2.5  sample  of  the  98,280  families 
in  the  area. 

During  January,  housewives 
brought  the  questionnaires  in 
person  to  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
search  department  for  checking 
by  trained  interviewers.  Shop¬ 
ping  bags  of  free  groceries  and 
drug  products  were  given  to 
families  answering  the  que.stion- 
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Senator  Gives  Thanks 
To  Helpful  Reporters 


Reporters  —  the  s  o  c  a  1 1  e  d 
“working  press”  —  received  the 
crowninp  tribute  of  the  ANPA 
Convention. 

Senator  John  M.  McClellan, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  investigating^  racketeering 
in  labor  unions  and  manage¬ 
ment,  said  at  the  full-dress 
formal  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner  Thursday  night: 

“Any  measure  of  success  the 
committee  may  have  achieved 
thus  far  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  assistance  given  us  by  the 
press.” 

The  Senator  solicited  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation.  He  made 
special  mention  of  some  of  the 
contributors,  apologizing  for 
lack  of  completeness  of  his  trib¬ 
ute. 

“We  have  been  materially  as¬ 
sisted  by  certain  news  reporters 
and  newspapers  through  the 
country,”  he  said.  “Such  able 
men  as  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the 
Des  Moittes  Register  and  Miv- 
neapoUs  Tribune,  Wallace  Tur¬ 
ner  and  William  Lambert  of  the 
Portlaiul  Oregonian,  Ed.  Guth- 
man  of  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
a  number  of  other  excellent  re¬ 
porters  from  other  states  and 
from  the  news  services  have 
greatly  assisted  us. 

“And  in  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  situation  in  Scranton, 
both  the  Scranton  Tribune  and 
the  Scrant07i  Times  were  most 
helpful.” 

The  Arkansas  lawmaker  told 
the  ANPA  audience  the  broad 
powers  given  to  the  committee 
mandates  it  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  management  as 
well  as  labor.  He  explained: 

“The  principal  area  of  inter¬ 
est  to  our  committee  involves 
collusion  between  management 
and  union  officials  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  and  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  union  members.  You 
may  be  sure  that  management 
will  receive  proper  attention  in 
this  investigation,  but  it  will  be 
largely  in  the  field  to  which  1 
have  just  referred  (Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  relationships). 

*  *  * 

President  Bill  Dwight  was 
pleased  that  the  ANPA  Board 
of  Directors  went  along  with 
the  idea  of  opening  up  the 
Thursday  morning  meeting  to 
reporters.  Main  topic  at  the 
session  was  journalism  recruit¬ 
ment.  The  “working  press”  was 
allowed  to  stay  around  for  the 
annual  election  business,  usu¬ 


ally  programmed  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  session. 

♦  ♦  • 

“I’ve  never  seen  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  floor  at 
an  ANPA  meeting,”  remarked 
President  Dwight,  passing  the 
Press  table.  His  comment  ap¬ 
peared  to  demolish  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  say  open 
meetings  make  participants 
“pull  their  punches”  or  “clam 
up.” 

m  t  t 

Oscar  Stauffer  read  off  75 
names  of  “those  who  are  no 
longer  at  these  meetings”  in  the 
necrology  for  the  year.  Four 
women  who  had  been  active  as 
publishers  were  on  the  roll  call. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Some  reporters  covering  the 
.4NPA  convention  persist  in 
calling  it  “Newspaper  Week” 
but  the  New  York  newspapers 
changed  to  “Press  Week”  for 
a  handle,  so  as  not  to  confuse 
their  readers  when  Newspaper 
Week  rolls  around  in  October. 
*  *  « 

How  reporters  can  see  things 
differently:  One  wrote  that 
Secretary  Dulles  received  a 
standing  ovation  after  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  AP  luncheon.  An¬ 
other  related  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  toast  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  drunk 
(mostly  in  water)  after  Mr. 
Dulles  concluded  his  talk. 

Actually,  there  was  complete 
ab.sence  of  applause  during  the 
Secretary’s  speech  and  some¬ 
what  light  apitlause  when  he 
had  fini.shed,  but  everyone  re¬ 
mained  seated  to  hear  President 
McLean’s  announcement  about 
the  afternoon  session,  then  all 
got  up  and  left  the  ballroom. 
The  toast  was  given  right  after 
the  singing  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

*  *  * 

For  the  first  12  minutes  of 
his  half-hour  talk  Secretary 
Dulles  faced  a  barrage  of  pic¬ 
ture-taking.  Half  a  dozen 
cameramen  popped  up  and 
down  and  shot  away.  One  man 
worked  with  a  Big  Bertha 
from  a  balcony  seat. 

♦  ♦  * 

For  many  publishers  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  stop-over  on 

their  way  home  from  vacation 
spots  —  Europe,  Florida,  the 
Barbadoes. 


Smartly  sun-tanned,  Ken 
Burke  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  was  talent- 
scouting  in  preparation  for 
launching  a  Sunday  edition. 

*  *  * 

Management  committees  will 
operate  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  inquiries  among  executives 
of  those  newspapers  disclosed. 
George  M.  Neil,  who  is  retiring 
as  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  June,  attended  many 
of  the  convention  meetings.  The 
absence  of  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
late  ANPA  president  and 
Bulletin  executive  vicepresident, 
was  noted  sadly  by  everyone. 
*  «  * 

Going  to  11-picas,  May  6,  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  has  in¬ 
vested  $1,200,000  in  new  press 
and  compo.'^ing  room  equipment, 
according  to  H.  H.  Cahill, 
general  manager.  “We  are  es¬ 
pecially  pleased  with  our  in¬ 
creases  in  ROP  color,”  Mr. 
Cahill  said.  “On  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Sundays  we 
carry  from  six  to  12  color  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

*  *  * 

Diess  rehearsals  were  given 
last  Friday  to  10  new  Goss 
Headliner  units  installed  by  the 
Toledo  (0.)  Blade,  D.  A. 
Wiley,  business  manager,  said. 
They  include  two  color  units. 
Replacing  eight  old  presses  in¬ 
stalled  25  years  ago,  the  project 
represents  an  investment  of 
$1,500,000,  Mr.  Wiley  said. 

«  « 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  will  be  offering 
full  color  shortly  after  the  first 
of  next  year,  according  to 
Charles  E.  Hoover,  advertising 
director.  At  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 
two  banks  of  eight  and  10 
Scott  presses  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Last  March  25,  the 
combined  dailies  appeared  in  a 
new  body  type  and  11-pica 
column  on  59-inch  paper.  The 
paper’s  plant  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  size  during  the  last 
two  years. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  said  these  papers  are 
installing  10  Goss  units.  This 
will  bring  the  press  total  to  45 
units.  “We  will  go  to  the  11- 
pica  column  May  27.” 

♦  ♦  * 

What  has  the  10c  price  done 
to  New  York  evening  sales?  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  full-return  practice 
the  answer  won’t  be  known  for 
some  time  yet,  inquirers  were 
told. 


Still  offering  his  readers  a 
five-cent  daily,  William  H. 
Heath,  editor  and  production 
manager  of  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  said  he  got 
immediate  response  from  sub¬ 
scribers  when  he  recently 
changed  format  from  vertical 
to  horizontal.  Another  refine¬ 
ment  was  elimination  of  run- 
over  from  the  front  page. 

*  *  « 

On  April  29,  the  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Times-Star  is  adding  a 
20-page  TV  magazine  in  full 
color,  James  P.  Rosemond,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  re¬ 
ported. 

*  * 

A  new  comet  high  speed 
press  will  go  into  operation 
May  4  at  the  Redo^ido  Beach 
(Calif.)  Breeze,  one  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  Robert  L. 
Cury,  editor  and  publisher, 
said.  By  the  first  of  next  month 
also,  this  paper  is  increasing 
its  editorial  staff  by  ll'i'r. 

*  ♦  * 

C.  H.  Meredith,  business 
manager  of  the  Hanoi'er  (Pa.) 
Su7i,  said  “the  time  has  come" 
to  consider  raising  the  price 
from  2c.  “We  may  make  two 
days  for  a  nickel,”  he  quipped. 


Apeiloy  Group 

Film  ami  1 1  -Pica  Movr 

A  prevue  of  “People,  Profits 
and  Yiu”,  new  moton  picture 
produced  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  was  presented 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  and  the 
liaison  committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  the  Union  lycague 
Club,  Monday. 

Agency  executives  applauded 
the  film  and  also  expressed 
satisfaction  that  newspapers 
had  considered  the  4-A  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  standard  11- 
pica  column  width. 


Omalia  Cirnilation 
Fifiiire  Erroneous 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
executives  call  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  tabulation  of  mail 
circulation  by  Ernie  Schwarti 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  on  Page  133,  E  &  P 
for  April  20. 

The  September  195(*  total 
should  read  57,257,  a  loss  of 
only  678  fiom  September  1948. 
or  slightly  more  than 
.stead  of  18%  as  shown. 
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THINGS  are  looking  up.  Irving 
H.  Fitch,  advertising  director, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  pic¬ 
tured  studying  the  "People, 
Profits  and  You"  film  promotion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


BEATRICE  DU  BOIS  of  the  ANPA  staff  handles  registration  matters  for  father  and  son;  H.  T.  McGee,  gen 
eral  manager.  Charleston  |S.C.)  News  &  Courier  Post,  and  H.  T.  McGee,  Jr.,  business  manager  of  the  paper 
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AP  Report 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

There  has  been  continuing 
improvement  in  the  output  of 
enterprise  feature  material, 
both  by  wires  and  mail. 

The  management  undertook 
a  drive  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
smaller  member  newspapers  this 
magazine-type  copy  that  has 
found  increasing  favor  with 
larger  members.  Primarily,  it 
is  a  problem  of  communication. 
.Multiple  wire  services  to  larger 
cities  permit  handling  this  copy 
along  with  the  spot  news  re¬ 
port.  Crowded  single  state  wire 
conditions  have  made  it  more 
difficult  to  relay  this  material. 

This  situation  is  being  met 
Ijy  two  moves. 

The  first  was  remodeling  and 
changing  the  concept  of  the 
page  material  that  goes  by  mail 
to  all  members,  hitherto  devoted 
to  non-time  type  of  copy.  The 
aim  of  the  mail  pages  now  is  to 
supply  quality  features  quickly 
backgrounding  the  news  and  to 
notify  members  by  wire  of  these 
specific  projects. 

The  second  step  was  an  in¬ 
creasing  effort  to  move  top 
wire  features  on  state  wires  by 
eliminating  secondary  copy. 
This  has  been  particularly  suc- 
ces.sful  in  the  Sunday  advance 
field.  A  spot  Sunday  survey  of 
217  newspaper  members  on 
March  31  showed  the  use  of  802 
Sunday  advances  totaling  1,402 
columns  of  type  and  45.5  illu¬ 
strations.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  third  in  usage  of 
the  special  Sunday  stories  over 
a  year  ago.  Most  of  this  in¬ 


creased  usage  comes  from  the 
small  and  medium  city  fields. 

Large-paper  usage  of  Sun¬ 
day  features  also  has  increased 
in  the  first  three  months  of 
1957.  A  check  of  60  of  the 
largest  competitive  papers  in 
the  country  showed  Sunday 
usage  up  more  than  10%. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
features  among  small  and  large 
papers  was  Saul  Pett’s  “Faces 
of  a  Nation”  on  four  consecu¬ 
tive  Sundays,  affording  inside 
views  into  the  lives  of  a  minis¬ 
ter,  school  teacher,  fai-mer,  and 
a  small-town  policeman.  The 
series  drew  many  compliment¬ 
ary  letters. 

New  Bureaus 

The  Associated  Press  has 
substantially  expanded  its 
operations  in  the  past  year.  New 
bureaus  were  established  in  such 
widely  separated  areas  as 
Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  .Africa.  Staff  cor¬ 
respondents  were  assigned  to 
and  offices  opened  in  Tunis  and 
Saigon  overseas  and  dome.stic- 
ally  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mc.Allen, 
Texas,  and  Montpelier,  Vt. 

News  and  newsphoto  services 
of  the  Associated  Press  showed 
increased  participation  in  more 
than  70  countries  outside  the 
United  States.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  effort  and  ex¬ 
pansion  came  in  two  vital  areas 
— Asia-Africa  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

15  Suspensions 

Domestic  newspaper  member¬ 
ship  showed  a  small  growth 
despite  the  fact  that  15  leased 
wire  members  di.scontinued  pub¬ 
lication,  a  record  mortality  for 


membership  continued  its  ro¬ 
bust  expan.sion  with  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  100  sta¬ 
tions  served. 

The  Wirephoto  network  main¬ 
tained  its  dramatic  growth.  In 
the  last  five  years,  the  number 
of  newspaper  members  partici¬ 
pating  has  more  than  doubled 
and  the  growth  continues  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  New  partici¬ 
pants  include  both  large  and 
small  newspapers  receiving  the 
Wirephoto  report  over  the 
Photofax  (facsimile)  machine 
which  delivers  pictures  ready 
for  engraving.  Refinements  in 
the  Photofax  equipment,  en¬ 
gineered  by  AP’s  own  electronic 
laboratory,  have  improved  the 
quality  of  the  picture  to  the 
point  where  it  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  high  fidelity  of  the 
photographic  recorder. 

Finances  of  the  organization 
have  been  maintained  on  a 
sound  basis,  despite  exceptional 
high  expense  for  news  coverage 
in  the  last  half  of  1956  and 


continuing  this  year.  Additional¬ 
ly,  there  have  been  continuing 
increases  in  virtually  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  expense,  in  common 
with  current  experience  of  most 
enterprises. 

Net  additions  to  fixed  assets 
in  1956  totalled  $378,747.97,  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  equipment  for 
distribution  of  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  services.  All  purchases 
were  paid  from  cash  funds  of 
the  corporation. 

• 

Thomson  Paper 
Becomes  a  Daily 

Pembroke,  Ont. 

The  Pembroke  Observer,  a 
newspaper  whose  history  as 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  goes  back 
102  years,  began  publication  as 
a  daily  April  22. 

The  Observer,  a  tri-weekly 
when  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Alfred  Logan 
by  Thomson  Newspapers  last 
year,  was  established  June  1, 
1855. 


many  years.  Radio-television 
editor  BC  publisher  for  April  27,  1957 
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Sinclair  Oil  Corp .  139  f 

Southern  Newspapers  .  64 

South  Bend  Tribune  .  88 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc .  63 

Teletypesetter  Corp .  133 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn .  83 

Time  Magazine,  Inc .  58,  59 

United  Features  Syndicate  .  I 

United  Press  .  3 

Washington  Star  .  91 

Weekend  Magazine  .  69-71 

Westchester  Group  Newspapers  .  99 

Women's  News  Service  .  30 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp .  54,  55 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  .  49 

Zenith  Radio  Corp . 137 


Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co.  .  52 

Elizabeth  Journal  .  90 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Co .  135 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc .  115 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc .  82 

Federated  Metals  Div.  of  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  .  96 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Co . 67 

Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  .  87 

General  Features  Corp .  II,  92 

Goshen  News  4 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co .  34,  35 

Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  .  72 

Hamilton,  Stubblefield,  Twining  &  Associates  . .  149 

Hartford  Times  .  103 

Wm.  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co .  78 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc .  46,  47 

Houston  Chronicle  .  2 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Co .  66 

Intertype  Corp .  8,  9 

Jampol  Co.,  Inc .  10 

Allen  ICander  and  Co .  117,  156 

Kelly-Smith  Co .  53 

King  Features  Syndicate  .  80.  81 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co .  102 

Lockwood,  Greene  Engineers,  Inc .  128 

Long  Island  Star-Journal  &  Press  .  5 

Look  .  I.F.C. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co .  48 

McClatchy  Newspapers  .  39 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc .  94,  95 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc .  108 

Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency  .  104 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co .  I.B.C. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co .  1 19 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  50,  51 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  .  85 

National  Coal  Association  .  127 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn .  125 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  .  56 

National  Steel  Co .  107 

Newspapers,  Inc .  36 

Newspaper  News  .  90 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  .  33 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  .  89 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  .  45 


Congress  Gets  Bills 
Limiting  Secrecy  Rule 


Washington 

Ijegislation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  limiting  the  scope  of  in¬ 
formation  which  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  permitted  to  with¬ 
hold  from  Congress  and  the 
press. 

The  section  titled  “Excep¬ 
tions”  states: 

“The  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  require  disclosure 
of  subject  matter  which  is 

(1)  specifically  exempt  from 
disclosure  by  statute, 

(2)  required  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  protection  of  national  se¬ 
curity,  or, 

(3)  of  such  a  nature  that  dis¬ 
closure  would  be  clearly  un¬ 
warranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy; 

however,  nothing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  authorizes  withholding  of 
information  or  limiting  availa¬ 
bility  of  records  to  the  public 
except  as  specifically  stated  in 
this  subsection.” 

Reps.  John  E.  Moss,  Dante 
B.  Fascell  and  William  L.  Daw¬ 
son  are  co-sponsors  of  the  House 
version;  Senator  Thomas  E. 
Hennings  is  author  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  draft.  The  bills  are  identical. 

Congressman  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  infor¬ 
mation  said: 

“Federal  agencies  have  seized 
on  certain  words  and  phrases 


in  the  1946  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act  to  keep  information 
secret,  not  only  from  the  public 
but  also  from  Congress.  This  is 
a  tortured  interpretation  of  a 
law  which  was  intended  to  make 
information  available. 

“Under  the  1946  law,  infor¬ 
mation  is  kept  secret  ‘in  the 
public  interest,’  or  ‘for  good 
cause  found,’  or  because  it  re¬ 
lates  to  ‘internal  management.’ 
Matters  of  ‘official  record’  have 
been  made  available  only  to 
‘persons  properly  and  directly 
concerned.’  'These  five  quoted 
phrases,  have  been  twisted  by 
agencies  to  defeat  the  intent 
of  the  law.  The  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  removes  these  phrases 
which  have  been  used  as  weak 
excuses  to  disregard  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know. 

Only  Restriction 

“The  only  administrative  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  be  restricted 
under  the  proposed  legislation 
is  that  which  is  already  held 
confidential  by  other  laws,  facts 
which  must  be  kept  secret  to 
protect  national  security,  or  in¬ 
formation  which  would  result  in 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  per¬ 
sonal  privacy. 

“Before  refusing  information 
in  one  of  the  three  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  each  agency  will  have  to 
adopt  public  rules  setting  forth 
criteria  for  withholding.” 
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UP  Report 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

United  Press  Newspictures 
made  a  net  gain  of  39  clients 
in  the  United  States  alone 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Many  of  these  added  Unifax 
now  producing  excellent  en¬ 
gravings.” 

Domestic  radio  clients  ad¬ 
vanced  from  1582  to  1662,  for 
I  a  gain  of  80,  and  foreign  radio 
stations  including  those  served 
by  BUP  from  274  to  285.  More 
than  130  TV  stations  now  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Unifax. 

Continued  expansion  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  client  lists,  notable 
beats  and  advances  in  the  art 
of  photo-journalism  marked  the 
past  year,  Frank  Tremaine,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  United  Press 
Newspictures,  reported. 

The  remarkable  growth  of 
the  picture  operation  which 
began  when  UP  entered  the 
field  in  1952  continued  through¬ 
out  the  year  with  the  addition 


of  approximately  1.5  clients  per 
week — 76  for  the  year,  bringing 
the  total  to  639.  This  compared 
with  the  292  UP  acquired  when 
it  took  over  Acme  Newspictures 
little  more  than  five  years  ago. 

Domestically,  the  UP  Tele-  ' 
photo-Unifax  network  w’as  ex-  ! 
tended  to  41  more  cities.  Tele-  ' 
photo  or  Unifax  service  now  is  ' 
supplied  to  292  newspapers  and  1 
television  stations  domestically.  ! 

United  Press  seiwed  more 
Asian  clients  than  at  any  time 
in  its  47  years  of  news  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  region. 

This  information  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  made  by 
Earnest  Hoberecht,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  for 
Asia. 

“We  are  sending  more  news 
out  of  Asia  than  ever  before,” 
he  said,  “and  we  are  distribut¬ 
ing  more  news  in  Asia  than 
ever  before.  We  continue  to 
grow  every  year,  just  as  do  the 
local  news  media  in  this  tre¬ 
mendously  important  part  of 
the  world.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 

on  Pacific  Coast ;  gross  $200,000 ;  down 
payment  $100,000;  includes,  all  current 
assets ;  with  ample  working  capital ; 
only  local  paper ;  exclusive  listing. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

A.  Three  pajiers,  $40,000  gross,  high 
net,  no  plant,  healthy  climate,  paid 
circulation,  price  $25,000,  $8,000  down, 
will  lease  option  to  buy. 

B.  Suburban  pa]>er,  good  plant,  $36,- 
000  gross,  price  $30,000,  $10,000  down. 
Nicest  biK>t  in  Southern  California. 

C.  Two  papers,  plant  worth  $45,000, 
Price  $45,000,  high  net.  Best  buy  in 
years,  $15,000  down.  This  is  in  rich 
farm  area. 

D.  Suburban  papers,  fine  plant,  gross 
$49,000  from  pai)ers.  Price  $55,000, 
$18,000  down.  High  irotential. 

E.  Isolatcfl  dream  paper,  beautiful 
area,  price  $50,000,  $15,000  down.  Very 
gof;d  plant  and  high  net.  Hurry  I  This 
one  will  sell.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspai)er 
Broker  12163  West  Washington  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  66. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IVetegpaper  Brokers _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
JoMph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66 
Csl.  Day  or  Nite  Phone :  EX  1-S288. 

CONnDBINTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  8-3926. 
SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
diieretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  pcr- 
wnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
ii  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
nawspaiiers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

WESTERN  PROPERTIES 

EDI)  E.  ROUNTREE  wil  be  at  the 
Barclay  Hotel,  New  York,  from  April 
18-26  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
possible  buyers  or  sellers  of  Western 
newspaiiers.  We  have  negotiated  over 
c  ij  the  West  and  know  the 

field  intimately. 

STYPES.  ROUNTREE  &  CO. 

625  Market,  San  Francisco _ 

brothers,  Binehamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouirht 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
m  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

aid  IN  EFTECTING  CONSOLIDA- 
UUNS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ- 
“sl  situations.  Newspaper  ^rvice 
^mpany,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
“Idg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NBWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purpoiea 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Completa  reports  mtbmitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale _ 

WEEKUES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  Chart  Area 
8  grossing  over  5100,000  with  good 
net.  Absentee  owner  will  sell  entire 
property  or  25%  interest  to  capable 
publisher-manager.  Box  1622,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL!  To  buy  weekly  oiieration 
grossing  180,000  for  only  510,000 
down.  Web  press,  3  Linos,  automatic 
jobbers,  etc.  Ideal  location  Great  Lakes 
state.  Please  give  your  experience. 
Broker  Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLORADO  WEEKLIES 
!  EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  in  Denver 
j  area.  Rapid  growth.  Well  e<iuipped 
i  1966  gross  over  537,000.  Net  over 
I  511.000.  Priced  right  with  terms. 

I  EXTREMELY  profitable  weekly  in 
I  hunters,  fishers  paradise.  Southwest 
Colorado.  Gross  over  517,000.  Price 
with  building,  518,500.  Only  29% 
down.  Easy  terms. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES, 
965  Gas  and  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


I  MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
j  in  town  of  1100,  priced  below  514,000 
gross,  easy  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

Publications  Wanted 


SMALL  WEEKLY  Chart  Area  2.  Ex¬ 
perienced  publisher  will  also  consider 
leasing.  Will  be  at  A.N.P.A.  conven¬ 
tion.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008.  MADERIA  BEACH 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Special  Editions 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Available  after  June  first.  Make  yont 
reservations  now  for  1968  69  and  60. 

I  Samples  and  references  on  request. 

I  Commssion  basi,  only  at  prefered  rate. 
For  full  information,  write  Special 
Editions  P.O.  Box  263,  Austin  62. 
Texas. 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

I  420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

I  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 

!  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
I  Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

I  7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
I  JU  1-0687 

i 

j  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

I  Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE :  2  fonts  of  8  pt.  Carona, 

I  ^64,  Carona  with  book — good  condi¬ 
tion — 585.00.  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Austin,  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 

Advance  Notice 

ASSIGNEE  SALE 

PUBLIC 

AUCTION 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

SALE  DATE'SATURDAY 

MAY  I  I  th  at  12  NOON 
MODERN  HOLL  UNIT 

Double  Sextuple  Press  with 
excellent  sterotype  equipment 

12-LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

Lino  Mats  &  accessories 

LUDLOW  MACHINE 

with  Cabinets  and  Mats 

ELROD  MACHINE 

with  Molds 

Mono  Material  Maker 

LARGE  QUANTITY 

of  composing  room  equipment 

LINO  &  STEREO  METAL 

Extensive  Office  Equip. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

^  MORRIS  SCHWARTZ 
'AUCTIONEER 

I  277  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


_ Composing  Room 

VANDERCOOK 
i  PROOF  PRESS 

I 

Rebuilt 

'  Number  23  Electric 

I  Number  325G  Power 

CHARLES  GERMAIN  CO. 

20  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads— One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col- 
I  umn  width  and  height— Send  for  free 
I  eurvey  card. 

I  LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 

_ 107  S.  ,33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SIX  LINE  CASTING  MACHINES  in 
good  clean  running  condition,  four 
linotypes,  models  number  8,  14,  19  and 
29.  Serial  numbers  27746,  22890,  22766 
and  61947  respectively.  Model  number 
29  has  fonr  magazines,  all  72  channels. 
24V4  em.  6-moId  disc;  2-14  pt.  1-18  pt., 
2-24  pt.  and  1-36  pt.  molds.  One  extra 
86  pt.  mold  available.  Molds  slide  safety 
device.  Channel  entrance  signal  light. 
Automatic  ejector.  Nearly  new  Mohr 
saw,  mold  cooling  blower.  Metal  Feeder. 

TWO  INTERTYPES  model  CSM 
serial  numbers  216  and  5664. 

11  NEWS  FONTS  (two  almost  new) 
Intertype  8  pt.  Regal  with  bold  number 
2  (1718)  contrasted  black  and  white. 
7  FONTS  7V4  pt.  Ionic. 

Union  Leader  Corp. 
Manchester.  New  Hampshire 
LUDLOW.  22Vk  em.  rebuilt  52.260. 
Good  selection  of  cabinets,  mats,  ste. 
Midwest  Matrix  Mart 
68S  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtlra — 584.50  to  597.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

Newsprint _ 

A  NEWSPAPER  in  the  West  has  200 
tons  of  standard  size,  American  pro- 
i  duced  newsprint  of  good  quality  avail- 
;  able  within  the  next  six  months  at 
!  reasonable  price.  Write  Box  1607, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
ISewsprint 


WHY  NOT  CONSULT  US 
NOW  FOR  YOUR 
FUTURE  NEWSPRINT  NEEDS? 

BUNGE  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO. 

STANDARD.  White  tonnafte 
Lame,  Half,  %  and 
Smaller  rolls. 
SUITABLE  DIAMETERS 
DOMESTIC  —  EXPORT. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room  \ 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  ^ 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED  j 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  MANY  WITH  i 
MODERN  COLOR  FACILITIES.  i 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


16  PAGE 
HOE  UNIT 


FULL  R.O.P.  COLOR 
12  SCOTT  UNITS 


Plus  6  Super-imiiosed  COLOR  Units 
We*ll  be  happy  to  meet  you  and  dis-  i  3  FViuble  Felders.  Balloon  Formers 
cuss  your  newsprint  problems  durinir  j  *  Pasters-  23>ric- AC. 

your  visit  to  I 

THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  1  Location:  Miami  Daily  News. 


I  CYLINDERS  in  line.  4  plates  wide.  I 
i  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  22%” 

I  sheet  cut, 

i  ALSO  HOE  High  Sliced  double  folder 
g<K>d  for  36,000. 

!  ATTRACTIVE  PRICE  ON 

;  ONE  or  BOTH  UNITS. 

!  THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

I  STAMFORD.  CONN. 


45  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  JU  2-4830,  JU  2-4174 


Location:  Miami  Daily  News. 
(Can  Divide  into  3  Octuples.) 


24  PG.  GOSS  DEKATUBE 


BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

AII  Sizes  Standard  Canadian  Newsprint  6  COLOR  Pans  &  Compensators  for 


70  E.  45  St.  N.  Y.  MU  6-5676 


Colors.  Balloon  b'ormer-  -Vacuum-back 
Stereo.  Press  Only  5  Years  Old. 


NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  &  Sheets,  White  &  ,  «  .  .  w  „ 

6  Colors.  All  sizes.  Brookman  Paper  I  Lio^ation:  Appleton,  Wise 
Corp.  655  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I 
Mott  Haven  5-6022. 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23i)i6  — Stereo— AC. 

Location :  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Straight  Unit  Underfed  Type 

(2  UNITS  new  in  1951 — plus  upper  rsiir,!  r-\y  ,  ,r-rr,^n,^i  it  a  si 

formers— additional  drive.)  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

PRINTS  48  pages  straight — 96  Collect 

DOUBLE  folder  sheet  cut— 23,’,  8  Units— 2  Double  Folders  Lends  for 

FULLY  automatic  AC  double  motor  SPOT  COLOR, 
chain  drive  for  parallel  operation  com-  o  nAt..r.i„.  i 

plete  with  AC  controllers.  (Can  Divide  into  2  Octuples.) 

C  &  H  Conveyor— Pony  Plate  Caster  Location:  Winnipeg.  Canada 
PRESS  well  maintained 

NE\  ER  run  at  excessive  speeds  - 

AVAILABLE  immediately  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  sale  price.  l  I  |M|T  QrOTl 


Airmail  or  Wire 
Publisher  Hammond  Times 
Hammond,  Indiana 


NEW  PRESS  DRIVE 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  | 

Multy-type— 22-%"  Cut-ofT.  Leads  for  l 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten-  | 

sions.  Complete  Stereo.  | 

Location  :  Detroit,  Michigan.  I 


Goss  Dek-A-Tube 
24  Page  Press 

Built  in  1953  started  op¬ 
eration  in  December.  Just  like 
new  and  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Serial  No.  DK  143. 

Your  chance  to  secure  a  new 
press  at  a  barsrain  price.  Press 
complete  with  all  stereotypinpr 
equipment,  two  portable  color 
ink  fountains  with  compen¬ 
sators. 

Equipment  may  be  seen  in  our 
plant  or  you  can  contact  the 
Co-Publishers,  S.  W.  Calkins 
and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  at 
the  Waldorf  April  22-25  for 
further  details. 

Bristol  Printing  Co. 
800  Beaver  Street 
Bristol,  Pa. 


PURCHASE  OF  NEW 
nVE  UNIT  HOE 
WITH  rOI>OR  DECKS 
BY  ROCK  ISI.AND  ARGUS 
ROCK  ISLAND.  ILLINOIS 
DISPLACES  DUPLEX 
FOUR  UNIT  TWIN  FOLDERS 


Two  new  76  HP  A.  C.  drives,  parallel 
for  160  HP.  Sell  Separately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Advertising  Rates 


-  A.C.  60  cycle  drive 

ives,  parallel  i  21  VS"  cutoff,  together 

tely.  I  3  UNIT  HOE  partial  stereotyiie 

equipment  including  Autoplate 

'ORD  Floor  Fed,  22-'y,"  Cut-ofT  A.C.  Steel  Imm.nculate  mainten.mre. 

Boi«e  Idaho  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  .Siiray  pages  straight 

ouise,  luano  '  runs— 64  p.ages  collect. 

- Fountains.  One  unit  new  1941.  Maximum 

^  I  I.A>cation :  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  web  width  68".  Release  date 


CLASSIFIED  o  LIMIT 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive  2UN1I  HUb 

Insertion  j  Floor  Fed  —  22-%"  Cut-off.  Double 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  j  Folder—  Complete  Stereo-  AC. 

order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each  l  Location:  Gastonia.  N.  C. 
insertfon;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c;  I 

1  @  o5c.  Add  2Uc  for  Box  Service.  _ 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  ' 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion;  16/32  PG.  GOSS 

3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 

1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c  Single  Width— 23yi,;"  Cut-olT. 

Box  Service  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  ,  - 

(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box  i 

holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con-  '  I A  PG  DUPLEX  TUBUL 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  |  iudul 

Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  ]  %  &  !4  PK.  Folder-  Stereo— AC. 
copy. 


16/32  PG.  GOSS 

Single  Width— 23yi.;"  Cut-olT. 
Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 


web  width  68".  Release  date 
first  quarter  1957 

Selling  agents 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  INC. 
3312  Ravenswood,  Chicago.  III. 

Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Biiehler  Swiss  Plex 
I  Like  AB  Duplex) 

Contact 

UPECO 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

SIX-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
1  FOR  $50,000.00. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


BRADLEY  CIRCULAR 
WASHFOUNTAIN 
54"  Diameter 
Brand  New 
In  Original  Carton 
R.  J.  Hummel 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

6  Scott  Rotary  Units 

.TONES  Automatic  Tension  governors 
Two  100  H.P.,  DC  Cutler-Hammer 

Drives 

22% "  Cut-Off 

PRESS  is  in  good  shape  but  can’t  j 
meet  our  demand  for  color.  It  is  now 
in  operation  and  may  be  checked  and 
seen  at : 

JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

3  i^^WELL  PARKER  rUb  Paper 
Trucks.  Purchased  in  1947  and  1948. 
Extra  batteries  and  charger.  Stand 
up  type  with  wheel  steer.  Capacity  of 
1  ton.  Call  Jerry  Korman,  ’The  New 
York  Times.  LA  4-1000.  ext.  8189. 

FOR  SALE  Duplex  8  page  Flat  Bed. 
Excellent  condition.  Recent  use.  Quar¬ 
ter  Fold,  new  blankets  and  rollers. 
Apply  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS 
Full  ROP  Color 

8  Low  Constructions  Units 
1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 
Length  sheet  cutoff  22  %" 

End  roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 
I  AC  Motor  Drive 

I  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

j  4  HSLC  Printing  Units 

I  1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 

j  Length  Sheet  Cutoff  22% " 

I  AC  Motor  Drive 

End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Av.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  • 

MAILING  PASTE  —  Finest  quality. 
Five  gallon  pail  for  $7.75.  Ten  gal¬ 
lons  for  $14.75,  fob  Chicago.  Quart 
May’s  Padding  Cement  Free.  Remit 
with  order.  May  Chemical  Works. 
Dept.  EP.  1742  E.  75th  St..  Chicago 

49,  III. _ ; _ _ 

1946  GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  twinned.  SN 
C-268.251  with  >,4  and  Vi  /"Id-  Pr'"** 
up  to  16  pages  in  2-page  jumps.  Goss 
contract  serviced.  Available  November. 
Price  $30,000,  as  is.  includes  extra  roll- 
ers,  chases.  Daily  Times-Advocate, 
Escondido.  California.  _ _ 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  pnntinir  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  tn 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
invcstijcate  thorouRhly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  need' 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  the 
presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installinfr  new  Goss  press* 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  tn 
the  hope  to  helpin$r  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

W30 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicapro  50,  lH- 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


Edittfr  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


REBUILT  in  1948  complete  with  Cline  PRFSS  CO. 

Reels  and  Drives  23-9/16  cutoff,  in-  ^  .  -n  m 

.  .  .r  *  .r  .  rv  ..  cluding  onc  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor.  ^601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago  56.  IH. 

AN  INVITATION  AVAILABLE  early  fall.  Can  be  seen  PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 

.11  Pi.LIUkorc  try  "I'cration  at  SUN-TIMES,  211  West  -  ■■  ■  — - 

To  all  Publishers  To  discuss  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  III.  Mechanical  W'anted  to  Buy 

their  equipment  problems  Department. _  WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ^0^7^ h^p^™^  c'  ratr'’Tu%piy“co^“'422"  w^t^'T^^ 

,  -  r  >0  J  CXDCCT  Idaho _ Kansas  City  5.  5^ - 

60  b.  42n<3  bIKbbI  - have  buyer  for  2  InUrtypes  for 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
oxford  7-4590 


•  li;;  OaC  eoTS^.  Idaho  Kansas  City  5.  Mo, - 

- HAVE  BUYER  for  2  Intertypes  for 

ROLL  ARMS  for  Unitubular  holding  TTS  and  one  manual  straight  matter. 
6  rolls,  electric  hoist.  Will  sell  separate  Must  be  sound  condition  less  than  20 
roll  arms.  George  C.  ()xford.  Box  903,  years  old.  Richard  E.  Sylte,  6625  No. 
I  Boise.  Idaho.  Talman,  Chicago  45.  III. 
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the 

also 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-46*0 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  S-paite  Duplex  or  Goss 
ht-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works.  | 
S2S  N.  4th  St..  Phils.  6.  Ps.  j 

Stereotype _ 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  male  Form  Tables.  6’  and 
8'  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

HELP  WANTED _ 

Adminiatratire _ 

C.ENERAL  MANAGER 

AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  for  lanre 
East  Coast  neit;hborh(M>d  weekly.  Per- 
inanent  future.  SalaiT  and  Ixtnus.  All 
details  first  letter.  Hox  1709,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

man  and  wife,  printer  editorial,  ad 
team.  Southerners,  capable  of  develop- 
in?  manjrerial  status.  Daily,  fine  deep- 
South  collci^e  town.  10,000.  Write  Rox 
1708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Claaaified  Advertising 

A  12,000  CIRCULATION  newspaper 
in  excellent  isolated  market  wants  to 
develop  further  its  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  It  seeks  a  moderately  experi¬ 
enced  younpr  man  or  woman  who 
knows  the  fundamentals  of  classified 
work  from  a  medium  sized  operation 
who  would  like  the  advancement  which 
a  smaller  field  provides.  Salary  and 
bonus  for  results  available.  Write 
Morris  Jones,  Coos  Bay  Times,  Coos 
Bay.  OreKon. 

Display  Advertising  _ 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising _ 

'  EXPANDING  New  Jersey  daily  needs 
additional  local  display  salesman  to 
handle  accounts  in  fast-fcrowini?  terri¬ 
tory.  Ineentive  in  addition  to  salary. 
Liberal  insurance  and  vacation  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  Box  1711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  giving  experience  and  salary 
refiuirement.  Mention  references. 

IF  YOU  ARE  an  advertising  manager 
anxious  for  a  chance  to  show  your 
ability  to  make  maximum  linage  gains 
in  an  expanding  western  market,  this 
opening  is  for  you.  Candidate  must 
have  the  experience,  training  and 
creative  ability  to  meet  any  challenge 
of  salesmanship,  staff  development  and 
other  media  competition.  Gain  of  50'r 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR :  We  will  nee<l  dependable, 
conscientious,  working  Man,aging  Edi¬ 
tor  in  .1-man  department :  fast  ac¬ 
curate,  friendly,  i>ersonality,  western 
type,  some  reporting :  must  know  how 
to  meet  early  deadlines,  play  up  local, 
handle  TTS  taiw.  No  drinker,  floater, 
$85  plus  benefits  for  6V4  days.  Health¬ 
ful  climate,  mountains,  scenery,  fish¬ 
ing.  hunting,  camping.  Montrose 
(Colo.l  Daily  Press. _ 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  needs  aggres-  ^  . . . _ . . 

sive  exiierienced  display  salesman  to  |  Vn ‘^^ai'’'display  'can  be  made  in  next 
understudy  manager  ready  to  retire.  .  years.  Long  established  6-evening 
Box  1615,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  j.:,..  1 —  lohno  stuff  in 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  manager;  aggressive, 
papable  young  man ;  resultful  with 
boys;  moderate  salary-bonus  deal  to 
ambitious  idugger.  Twin  City  New.s- 
Rerord,  Neenah  iMenasha),  Wisconsin. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  with  sound  back¬ 
ground.  Future  iiossibilities  in  6-paper 
operation.  Chart  Area  6.  Write  full 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  i 

^ith  room  for  advancement,  needs  eir-  ! 
cuiation  personnel.  Ri^ht  opportunity 
promotion  minded  man.  This  pa-  | 
p.**  JfDing  places,  has  already  at-  I 
tained  national  recofrnition.  Good 
with  a  young:  ori?anization  full 
w  Munre  and  vigor.  Get  with  it  now. 
Write  with  full  resume  to  Box  1719, 
hditor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2, 
near  New  York  City. 


I  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

I  SPECIAL  PROMOTIONS 
MAN 

I  GENERAL.  RETAIL 
MANAGER 


WE’RE  expanding  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  and  are  seeking  TOP  MEN 
for  these  positions. 

THESE  are  top  notch  jobs  on  a  top 
notch  paper.  and  require  men 
thoroughly  experienced,  who  are 
SALESMEN. 

THEY  must  understand  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  retailing  practices  and  use  a 
system  of  planned  advertising  based 
on  retail  budgets. 

THIS  newspaper,  published  daily  and 
Sunday  A.M..  has  a  circulation  of 
16,000  in  a  community  of  30,000. 
Pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Northwest — a  hunting  and 
fishing  paradise. 

MAIL  complete  resume,  and  sample 
layouts  to  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  WEST— where 
life  (except  newspaper  life)  slips  along 
at  a  leisurely  tempo,  where  the  clim¬ 
ate.  hunting,  fishing,  recreation,  and 
business  is  always  good — there  is  an 
opening  for  an  aggressive  young  self¬ 
starter.  in  our  retail  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  This  young  feller  must  be 
now  producing  excellent  linage,  as  he 
will  have  to  do  for  us.  The  advantages 
out  here  for  real  living,  and  busine.sa 
futures  will  far  more  than  compensate 
the  moderate  salary  levels  which 
maintain  in  this  p.ati  of  the  country. 
The  young  pro<iucer  who  hankers  for 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
the  growing  mountain  west  on  a  seven 
day  paper  of  about  30.000  circulation 
in  a  70.000  tmpulation  town  (chart 
are.a  10)  should  give  at  once  his  full 
background  and  qualifications,  etc.  to 
Box  1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


daily  under  10.000.  Youthful  staff  in 
all  departments.  Salary  open.  Outline 
education,  experience  and  tell  salary 
need  in  first  letter.  Box  1710.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
under  35  for  6-man  staff  on  afternoon 
daily,  10,000  circulation  in  Virginia 
college  town.  Must  be  able  to  produce 
good  layouts  and  copy  as  well  as  sell. 
Opiiortunity  for  advancement.  Good 
pay,  hospitalization,  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement.  Give  full  details,  including 
salary  expected.  ’The  Free  Lance-Star, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


ILLINOIS  EVENING  DAILY— Needs 
personable  woman  for  position  in 
women’s  department.  Permanent  post 
in  50.000  community.  Exjicrience  nec¬ 
essary.  State  full  ifualifieations,  salary 
requirements  in  letter  to  Box  1611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — with  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Contact 
Don  Hall,  Daily  Herald,  Roanoke 
Rapids.  North  Carolina. _ 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  energetic 
man  skilled  in  editorial  work  who  de¬ 
sires  to  think  and  work  creatively  to 
participate  in  management  of  daily 
newspaper,  30.000  circulation,  as  man¬ 
aging  ^itor.  Position  carries  large  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  newspaper’s  growth 
Write  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER  OR  YEAR  AROUND  re- 
IKtrter  for  well-edited  resort  weekly. 
Must  be  sober,  reliable,  industrious. 
2  or  3  years  experience.  Write  full 
details.  Nantucket  Town  Crier,  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island.  Massachusetts. 


REPORTER,  sports  editor,  small 
aftern<x)n  daily.  Camera  experience 
helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Bryan, 
Ohio.  Times. 


WANTED — Young  reporter.  single, 
with  car.  Must  have  some  newspaper 
experience,  be  able  to  take  photos. 
Progressive  Midwestern  college  town, 
12.000.  Good  pay  to  capable  m.an.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1614.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  expand¬ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Develop 
area  news  coverage.  Fine  opportunity, 
give  COMPLETE  resume  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1345.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS  — one  on  the  state 
•ide.  one  to  oiwrate  a  one  man  news 
bureau.  Six  day.  northern  Ohio  even¬ 
ing.  Write  Bob  Peterson,  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio.  _ 


FREE 

MON’THLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Bireh  Personnel.  69  E.  M.tdison.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  _ 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  .SALES¬ 
MAN.  Attractive,  permanent  |>ositinn 
for  young  man  exix>rionred  in  sales, 
service,  copy,  layout.  Salary  and  bonus 
plan,  good  list  of  accounts,  progres¬ 
sive  prize-winning  daily  (Evening  & 
Sunday),  7,500  ABC,  university  city, 
ad  staff  of  six,  best  working  conditions, 
modem  plant.  1966  or  1957  J-school 
graduate  might  qualify.  Position  open 
June  1  to  15.  Transcript,  Norman. 
Oklahoma. 


Bed 

fWS* 

8th. 

i  for 
sttcr. 
n  20 
,  No. 


promotion  minded  circulation 
tnanager  for  group  of  four  weekly 
newspapers  and  small  daily  serving 
npper  Hudson  Valley.  Write  Box  1724. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN- 
afternoon  New 
•Jlu  daily.  Tough,  challenging,  but 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  At  leart 
one  years  exi^erience  in  display  selling 
and  layout.  Paid  holidays,  two  weeks 
vacation,  ideal  climate,  clean  progres¬ 
sive  growing  town  of  13.000,  Write 
full  details;  publisher,  Daily  Press, 
Artesia,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED — Sports  editor  for  medium- 
size  western  Ohio  daily.  Circulation 
over  10,000.  Give  references  and 
salary  expected.  Contact  William 
Amos.  Sidney  Daily  News.  Sidney, 
Ohio. 

CITY  EDITOR,  alert  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily.  Please  send  qualifications 
and  references  to  E.  J.  Karrigan.  Amer- 
iVan-News,_  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 
COUNTY  SEAT  reporter  for  daily 
newspaper  in  10-20.000  circulation 
class.  Group  newspaper  operation.  All 
benefits  including  retirement  plan. 
Salary  in  line  with  experience.  Write 
or  wire  F'red  G.  Eaton,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Saratogian,  Inc.,  Saratoga 
Springs.  New  York. 

GENERAL  AND  SUB  “POLICE  ^ 
porter.  Midwest  a.m.,  5-day.  40-hour 
week.  Limited  experience  ok.  Box 
1720, _ Editor _ &  Publisher. 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  man  with  pre¬ 
vious  experience  on  dailies  for  a  five- 
man,  night  side  copydesk.  Pays  $90. 
He  must  be  capable,  sober,  congenial 
and  reliable.  Prefer  a  man  from 
small  or  medium  dailies  with  at  least 
three  years  experience,  including  desk 
work,  but  will  consider  others.  Five- 
day  we<*k.  some  fringe  benefits,  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions,  in  college  town 
in  Texas  Gulf  coast  oil.  chemical  and 
rice  belt.  Write  Don  Strenter,  news 
editor,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise. 
Give  experience  details,  personal  data, 

and  references.  _ 

NEWS'DlRKCTblt~for  stat^w^e  as- 
sociation  of  38  Iowa  p.m.  dailies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  able  newsman 
who  can  assume  responsibility.  Gr>od 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write  Gene 
Thorne,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa.  _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
Chart  Area  12.  Box  1712,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _  _ 

WESTERN  Washington  daily  has 
opening  for  experienced  wire  editor. 
Must  be  sharp,  fast  headline  writer; 
competent  copy  editor  with  keen  news 
judgment:  good  on  makeup:  and  reli¬ 
able  worker.  Good  pay.  Give  full 
For  the  Geneva  (New  York)  Times  !  background,  salary  requirement  first 
will  be  named  within  month.  If  choice  |  letter.  Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
is  from  present  staff,  top  desk  or  '■ 

writing  job  will  be  available.  Modern  ;  Free  Lance 

plant  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Re-  i  _ 

gion.  High  local  news  volume  product.  |  phoTOGRAPHER.S  ;  new  construction 
Demands  speed,  curiosity,  accuracy.  |  photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12.600  daily  in 
Chart  Area  7.  New  air  conditioned 
plant,  excellent  working  conditions, 
aggressive  city  of  fifteen  thousand, 
siKirts  center  of  st.ate.  Excellent  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan  and  paid  vacations. 
Pay  commensurate  with  ability  and 
ex|)erience.  Send  resume,  references  to 
Box  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Reiiorter  or  rejairter  pho¬ 
tographer  (male)  for  award  winning 
pa)ier  in  growing  community.  Salary 
open.  Must  own  car.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  necess.ary.  Write  John  Nixon, 
Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru.  Indiana. 


DESK  MAN  for  morning  newspaper, 
chart  area  11.  Need  fast,  competent 
man  who  can  handle  heavy  wire  load 
and  write  good  heads.  Top  fringes. 
1110  weekly  for  five  nights.  Give  full 
data  on  b.ackground  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman  capable  of 
making  good  layouts  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts.  Write  W.  C.  Allis.  Publisher, 
Cheektowaga  Times,  343  Maryvale 
Drive,  Buffalo  25,  New  York.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected. 


Write  all  details  to 
Editor. 


G.  B.  Williams, 


NEED  another  reporter  or  editor-re¬ 
porter  :  car  required.  Growing  weekly 
chain.  Will  consider  June  graduates. 
Manville  (New  Jersey)  News. 


house  organs  3.000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  e<iuipment  or  products  in 
u.se.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  161 
I  West  48,  NYC  36,  N.  Y. 
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Mechanical 


INSTRUCTION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


IDEALLY  located  California  daily  has 
need  for  additional  help  in  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Prefer  combination  man 
but  can  use  either  good  floorman  or 
Kood  ojierator.  Position  is  permanent 
with  hifth  scale  and  many  benefits. 
This  is  not  a  replacement  as  our  men 
stay  with  us,  opening  comes  from 
arrowth. 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  1 


ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 


"HOME  DELIVERY 
SPECIALIST" 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 


OPEN  SHOP.  Tell  full  details  in  let¬ 
ter  and  full  information  will  be 
sent.  All  replies  confidential.  If  you 
have  ever  considered  moving  to  the 
Oolden  State,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
We  are  in  no  hurry  and  you  will  be 
given  time  to  give  proper  notice  to 
your  present  employer  and  move. 
Write  Box  1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


AGGRESSIVE  -  Healthy,  neat  matured 
family  gentleman.  24  years  experi¬ 
ence,  all  phases  city,  suburban  and 
country  circulation.  Will  go  anywhere 
to  improve  position.  Present  earn¬ 
ings  $12,000.  Box  1419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  Advertisini 
Manager  for  200,000  circulation  daily. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sales,  copy, 
layout.  5  years  newspaper  experienc*, 
2  years  advertising  and  public  relationi 
agency,  1  year  Commercial  Manager 
radio  station.  Age  29,  single,  veteran, 
college  degree.  Minimum :  $8,000.  Boi 
1424,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability, 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  yean 
experience — Present  job  has  brought 
newspaper  from  26,000  to  40,000  in 
five  yean.  No  population  influx,  no 
tricks,  just  KNOW  HOW.  Ready  to 
move  up — go  anywhere — available  for 
interview  in  New  York  during  A.N.- 
P.A.  Convention.  Box  1407,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


A-1  MANAGER  and  Salesman  (4$) 
with  ingenuity.  Elxperieneed  in  all 
phases  of  advertising,  promotion,  copy, 
layouts,  personnel,  etc.  Sound  ba^. 
ground,  family  man.  Box  1428,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  — ^ 


WANTED — Combination  working  fore¬ 
man  or  pressman.  3  unit  Hoe.  Night 
scale—37t^  hour.  $101,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  E.  J.  Byrne,  Jamestown,  New 
York.  Sun. 


HOWARD  PARISH 


School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  will  con- 
j  sider  change.  Chart  Area  3-4-5  only. 

8  to  15  thousand  class.  Tops  in  mail 
I  and  carrier  promotion.  Full  knowledge 
j  of  A.B.C.  Efficient  operation.  Box 
1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wants  to  relocate  in  Florida  or 
California. 

Outstanding  record,  can  handle  retail- 
national.  Train  Staff.  18  years  a- 
perience.  Agency,  Dept.  Store,  News¬ 
paper.  Phone  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
7011  or  write  Box  1338,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Miami  47,  Florida 


FOREMAN  ! 

wanted  for  night  shift,  5:30  P.M.  to 
1:45  A.M.,  five  nights  a  week.  Modern  I 
shop,  good  salary,  excellent  conditions  ' 
Union  or  eligible.  Phone  collect  or  i 
write  full  details  to  Manager,  Logans- 
port  Press.  Logansport.  Indiana.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


EXPERIENCED  OPERATORS  and 
floormen  (union  and  open  shop)  want¬ 
ed  for  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Write 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 


Photo-engraving 


EXPERIENCE  man,  44,  with  excel¬ 
lent  record  in  management,  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  small  daily.  Excellent 
record  as  Advertising  Manager,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Circulation  and  Labor 
Negotiator.  Knowledge  of  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operations.  20  years  of  experience, 
highest  references,  go  anywhere.  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  —  14 
years.  Each  operation  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Wishes  to  move  up  ladder  as 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager  or  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  a  small  paper  or 
state  road  man.  39  years  of  age — one 
child.  Chart  Areas  2-8-10-12.  Salary 
open.  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  West- 
ern  daily  or  top  weekly.  16  years  a- 
Iierience  dailies  6  to  80  thousand  in¬ 
cluding  5  years  retail  and  nationsl 
manager,  ^x  1530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Classified  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  3  years  ex¬ 
perience,  age  28.  married,  3  children, 
now  8U|iervisor  in  other  industry 
sires  return  to  newspaper.  Prefer 
Southwest  or  Far  West  location.  Box 
1543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 20  years 
same  paper  competitive  market.  Re¬ 
locate.  Available  interview  at  A.N.- 
P.A.  Convention.  Box  1417,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  POSmON  Floridi 
daily.  Young  family  man.  7  years 
display  sales  and  layout  experience. 
References  furnished.  Box  161(),  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  zinc  en¬ 
graver  for  a  one  man  shop.  $93.00  per 
week  for  40  hours.  John  W.  Taylor, 
Business  Manager,  The  Enid  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


YOUTH  plus  EXPERIENCE!  College 
grad,  30,  7  years  exjierience  in  all 

phases  of  newspajier  advertising,  re¬ 
tail  chain,  agency,  radio.  Desires  re¬ 
locate  as  publisher's  assistant,  ad  di¬ 
rector.  promotion  manager.  Excellent 
references.  Present  salary.  $7,800. 
Prefer  West  Coast,  but  will  consider 
other.  Box  1632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— with  know¬ 
how  desires  change.  Strong  on  Pro¬ 
duction,  Sales  and  Collection.  Past 
records,  prove.  Write  Box  1106,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDmONS.  See  our  id 
I  under  newspaper  services.  P.O.  Box 
I  263,  Austin  62,  Texas. 


Editorial 


Have  you  shot 
Blood  and  Gore? 


Send  sets  old  or  new  with  clippings. 
Royalties.  P.I.P..  607  5th  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
desired  by  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  126,000-cla8s  competi¬ 
tive  a.m.  daily-Sunday.  4  years  varied 
circulation  experience  plus  6  in  pres¬ 
ent  capacity.  (Editor  A  Publisher 
USAF  Reserve  monthly  offset).  35 
years  old.  married,  1  child.  B.  S. 
Business  Management.  Sober  and 
diligent.  Best  references.  Available 
I  June.  Box  1409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  PROVEN  SUCCESSFUL  Classified 
j  manager  available  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper,  large  or  small.  Guaran- 
te<-d  top  performer,  record  and  back- 
I  ground.  Readv  to  help  your  paper. 

Write  “ADVERTISER."  7523  Eti- 
I  wnnda.  Reseda,  Calif. 


Display  Advertising 


AN  UNUSUAL  FELLOW  for  a  dit- 
tinctive  assignment ;  writer,  analyst 
lawyer,  trained  philosopher;  three  uni¬ 
versity  degrees;  age  32  with  family; 
dependable  but  fresh;  worth  yonr 
whirl;  good  administrator;  large  pond 
not  required.  Box  1403,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— PUBLICITY 


Owner  or  Publisher 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY  with  fast-mov- 
ing  Chicago  Public  Relations  agency. 
Needs  man  with  initiative,  industrial 
Public  Relations-publicity  know-how, 
creative  ability,  and  some  production 
experience  for  sales  promotion.  Un¬ 
limited  future  for  right  man.  Decision 
soon.  Replies  confidential.  Salary 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume  and 
full  particulars  to  Box  1700,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  wants  top  notch 
Business  Representative 


DAILY— WEEKLY 

UNLOAD  your  problems  on  executive 
knowing  business  from  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments  up  .  .  .  including  color. 
CONVERTED  $250,000  annual  loser. 
Improved  content,  typography,  produc¬ 
tion.  Cut  costs,  increased  circulation, 
advertising,  etc.  Handle  labor,  public 
relations,  promotion,  personnel. 

25  YEARS'  executive  experience.  Was 
Backstop  to  General  Manager  top 
chain.  Successfully  operated  as  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager.  Ckinsultant,  USA,  Europe. 
UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  journalism.  Refer¬ 
ences  best.  Salary  modest.  Available 
for  interview  at  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 
BOX  1564,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


INCREASE  YOUR  BUSINESS  I 
Experienced  Ad  Manager,  weekly  and 
daily.  Proved  Producer,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  college,  family,  34  old  vet.  Best 
references.  Press  director  and  award 
winner.  Now  manager  weekly.  Mini¬ 
mum  $165.  Write  Box  1411,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


'  DESIRES  CHALLENGE  —  editor-col- 
I  umnist.  18  years  experience,  10  with 
I  Associated  Press.  Now  with  radio-TV. 
I  ^x  1426,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  doing  genersl 
assignments  25,000  New  York  sres 
daily  wants  larger  paper.  8  years  os 
dailies.  3  on  woman’s  page.  Box 
1421,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Prefer  man  between  25-35  with  news 
experience.  Excellent  advancement  op¬ 
portunity  for  hard  worker.  Salary  and 
expenses.  Car  necessary.  Include  full 
details  and  where  employed.  Implies 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1556,  EMitor 
A  Publisher, 


INSTRUCTION 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT,  Can 
prove  top  calibre  by  past  record  which 
includes  ownership  of  one  daily  and 
several  weeklies.  Experienced  sreneral, 
display  and  classified  manager.  Sober, 
no  floater.  Civic  minded.  Prefer 
Southern  California.  Let's  talk  it  over. 
Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 

CARTOONS 


Editorial  -  Sport  -  Comic 
Caricatures  drawn  to  order. 
Reasonable,  Prompt  Service. 
Box  1416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 

LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  i 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NOW  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
.  .  .  ready  for  interview,  if  you  are 
in  immediate  need  of  an  alert  news- 
yal,  25.  Experience  all  beats,  maea- 
line,  radio  writing.  J-Grad.  Prefer 
Pacific  Coast.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


generalist,  now  specializing,  seeks 
editorial  page  medinm  daily  Chart 
arsas  1,  2,  6.  Can  double  any  desk. 
Now  associate  editor  150.000  daily. 
Ten  years  experience  small,  large  pa¬ 
pers,  magazine.  Married,  35,  family. 
Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  In  Scandinavia  Summer 
'57  represent  periodical.  Excellent  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1430.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO 

OR  BORDERING  STATES 
COMPETENT  Sports  Editor-Writer. 
Fully  qualified  to  handle  sports  re¬ 
porting.  feature  writing.  makeup, 
copyreading  and  personnel.  14  years 
experience,  best  references,  age  33, 
married.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Journalism  professor,  experienced 
newsman,  wants  editorial-page  job  all 
or  part  of  June  to  September  on  size¬ 
able  daily.  Box  1408.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESPONSIBLE 
COMMUNITY  CONSCIOUS 
FAMILY  MAN.  38,  now  chief  copy 
editor  local,  telegraph;  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  editing,  makeup,  editorials, 
features,  city,  county  government :  3 

years  college:  highly  competent.  Seek 
day  job  as  city  editor,  editor’s  assist¬ 
ant.  editorial  writer.  $8,000-39.000 
class,  chance  for  advancement.  Now 
in  northeast.  Write  Box  1408,  Editor 
It  Publisher. 


TURF  Handicapper  desires  opportun¬ 
ity  to  prove  qualifications — Results 
amazing.  Box  1405,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  2V4  years  on  dailies, 
seeks  move  up.  B.A.  Yale.  M.A.  On 
26.000  pm.  New  York  area.  Features, 
seneral  assignment.  Box  1427,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


writer-editor  :  26.  experienced 

editor,  reporter-photographer,  college 
press  bureau  and  technical  writer. 
Desires  position  as  Editor  or  Writer, 
public  relations  media.  Box  1402,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  26 
years  on  weeklies,  dailies,  trades.  Twelve 
years  in  Florida’s  Capital,  wants  Tal¬ 
lahassee  or  north  Florida  assignments- 
employment.  What  have  you  T  Box 
MSS  3003.  Tallahassee.  Florida. 


SIX  YEAR  Newsman  desires  feature 
writing  i>osition  with  midwest  news- 
wper  or  magazine.  Box  1426.  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


TOP  HAND  aD  desks,  ready  June  1 
for  news  editor’s  job  or  similar  chal- 
lente.  16,000  to  80.000  PM  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  2  or  1.  BA.  MSJ,  finest 
experience,  references.  Resume,  inter¬ 
view  at  ANPA  or  elsewhere.  Box 
UOl,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK— SPORTS 
^■*1.  facile  editor-writer,  35,  with 
experience,  AP,  top  dailies, 
^ks  desk  or  sports  job  on  large  daily. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  6  or  2.  Now  tele- 
«iitoy.  Box  1322,  Editor  ft 

pORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER  —  Seeks 
•rger  paper.  Six  years  daily  field. 
*op  worker,  33,  makeup,  column, 
vsmera.  Box  1215,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

WOMAN  REPORTER  — news,  features. 
*  years  newspaper  and  wire  service 
experience.  Can  dig  for  facts,  write 
A.B.  degree.  Top  refer- 
Prefer  East.  South.  Town  40.000 
op.  Box  1218.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PICTURE  EDITOR.  National  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Know  photography. 
B.A.  Box  1327,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.  N. 
correspondent.  Merchant  Marine  and  I 
travel,  seeks  free-lance  opportunities 
possibly  leading  to  permanent  post, 
preferably  in  New  York  or  California. 
Exclusive  stories.  Rounded  education, 
languages,  excellent  references.  Box 
1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  seeks  position  with 
10.000-25,000  daily  publication,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  chart  areas  10,  11,  or  12. 
Single,  28,  looking  for  good  spot  to 
settle  down.  Three  years  experience 
reporting,  photography,  wire  service 
work  and  desk  experience.  Box  1339, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  I  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too.  wo  have  put  nearly 
600  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi- 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

BEAT  AND  FEATURE  man.  31. 
Statehouse.  politics,  courts.  former 
sports  editor.  5  years  daily.  Seeks 
new  post  medium  or  large  city.  Box 
1551,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  NEWSMAN,  writing  or  editing, 
12  years  on  four  papers,  looking  for 
freedom  to  report  and  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere.  Box  1515,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Chicago  newsman  seeks  return  to  small 
town  fold :  one  time  award-winning 
managing  editor  will  produce  top  qual¬ 
ity  paper.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  31,  chart  area 
2  daily,  desires  return  to  metropolitan 
field,  northeast  pm.  Top  deskman.  re¬ 
porter.  Ideas  and  results.  Available 
for  immediate  trial.  $150  start.  Byx 
1508.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  news,  sports  man,  27, 
car,  seeks  10,000-up  daily.  Box  1545, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EUROPEA.V  REPORTER  WANTED? 
Headquarters  Paris.  Contacts,  experi¬ 
ence  mean  top  copy :  Couture,  Com¬ 
munism,  Cannes.  Languages,  News, 
Features,  Camera.  Box  1581,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ 

COPYREADER.  top  New  York  experi¬ 
ence,  will  relocate  west  or  coast.  Box 
1609.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  able  editor,  presently  key 
man  on  daily,  wide  reportorial  back¬ 
ground,  coliege.  Box  1612,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
J  School  Grad  May  24.  seek  good  op¬ 
portunity,  2  years  experience  Navy 
paper,  part-time  experience  United 
Press  and  trade  paper.  Veteran.  Box 
1619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MR.  EDITOR:  MAY  I  HELP  YOU? 
All-Around  newsman,  still  nosy  after 
12  years’  press  association  experience, 
must  relocate  Ix>s  Angeles  area.  Spot, 
sports,  features,  copy  desk,  promo¬ 
tion — Name  it.  Box  1636,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


OLD  LOVE :  Ex-small  town  reporter, 
feature  writer,  now  managing  editor 
economics,  business  magazine  in  NYC, 
hankers  return  to  daily  or  weekly 
east  or  west.  Fast,  sprightly,  inter¬ 
pretative  writer,  12  years  news  ex¬ 
perience  ;  5  years  printing  production 
manager.  Adaptable  desk,  rewrite,  news, 
telegraph  editor,  reporting,  advertising 
and  backshop.  Desire  resiionsible,  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  to  grow  with 
paper.  38.  married,  have  car.  Call 
MO  6-8466  (N.Y.C.)  or  Box  1608, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 6  years  on  40,000  a.m.- 
p.m.  Presently  top  beat.  Have  desk, 
makeup,  rewrite,  camera  experience. 
Young,  married,  college  grad.  Box 
1701,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  J-Grad.  26,  draft-exempt. 
Single,  available  June.  Box  1717.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

W  April  27,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUTH  TRANSFUSION 

YOUNG  married  newspaperman  with 
know-how  beyond  his  years  wants  to 
invest  cash  and  creative  efforts  to  help 
build  Chart  Area  2  weekly  or  small 
daily  with  growth  potential  not  now 
realized. 

BACKGROUND :  Ivy  Leaguer,  edited 
high  school  weekly,  college  daily ;  re¬ 
write.  municipal,  police  coverage  on 
large  and  medium  Metroiiolitan  area 
papers ;  written  for  New  York  City 
daily ;  been  a  deskman  on  400,000 
daily ;  done  column  for  a  weekly. 
Clips  galore. 

SKILLS;  An  idea-man  who  offers 
makeup  with  a  flair,  snappy  writing, 
spots  local  angles  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  news,  sharp  editing ;  format  and 
feature  ideas  to  build  circulation — 
I'm  after  a  future,  prefer  Jersey.  Box 
1639,  Editor  &  Publisher,  today  I 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 
8  years  experience — available  immedi¬ 
ately  for  permanent  job.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west,  anything  considered.  Daily¬ 
weekly  fields.  N.  W.  Brown,  6809  Car¬ 
penter.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  BL  6-5487. 

SELF  STARTER — Pacific  Northwest, 
degree,  7  years  experience,  all  beats, 
desk,  camera,  wire,  32,  married.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Write  Box  1604,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — J-grad.  Five  years 
exiierience.  Desk,  photography.  Chart 
Areas  4-5-9-10.  Box  1601,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
newspaper  experience,  wants  job  on 
small  i>aper.  Box  1621.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

available — Competent,  responsible, 
competitive  editor  with  a  lot  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  management  know-how. 
Fully  qualified  in  every  way,  excellent 
background,  reputation  and  references. 
Box  1034.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  West 
42  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-5745. 


NEGRO  REPORTER.  M^S.J..  3  years 
weekly  and  daily  experience,  wants 
change.  Strong  on  features.  Excellent 
reference.  Box  1706,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _  _  _ 

NOTHING  TO  OFFER  but  tolent, 
youth,  experience,  education,  ambition, 
sobriety.  J-Grad,  married,  30.  Morn¬ 
ing.  evening  daily,  college  publications 
experience.  Seek  newspaper,  public 
relations  or  personnel  work  with  future, 
inti-grity.  Not  less  than  between  $6,000- 
$7,000.  Chart  Area  6,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  preferred.  Box  1721, 
Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  SPORTS— Reporter  with 
metropolitan  daily,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  12  years  experience.  35.  seeks  job 
on  Northwest  daily.  Box  1714,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED,  smooth-writing,  person¬ 
able  newsman,  lightning  on  heads  and 
rewrite,  7  years  all  desks,  all  beats, 
seeks  responsibility  large  daily.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Can  arrange  interview. 
Box  1716,  Edjtor  ft  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  looking  for 
advancement  opportunity  in  athletic 
publicity  position,  with  sports  staff,  or 
with  radio-newspaper  affiliation.  Now 
radio-TV  news  director  Chart  Area  11. 
Not  just  a  newscaster-wire  ripper. 
Experienced  athletic  publicist,  sports- 
caster,  sports  and  general  news  re¬ 
porter  in  newspaper  and  radio.  J- 
grad,  young,  family.  Box  1702,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  1%  years  experience  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Drive,  have  rollei.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad.  Veteran.  Want  spot 
district  two.  Asking  $80.  Box  1723, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  some  experience  seeks 
position,  daily  or  weekly.  Chart  Area 
1-2.  Box  1722,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


FLORIDA  ONLY 

EXPERIENCED  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman,  medium  and  small 
newspaper  and  newspaper-commercial 
combinations,  desires  permanent 
change.  Competent  all  composing  oper¬ 
ations.  Heavy  executive  experience  all 
mechanical  departments.  Welcome  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Available  after  proper 
notice  to  present  employer.  Not  avail¬ 
able  as  working  foreman  closed  shop. 
Write  in  confiden/;e.  Box  1404,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  for  Metropol¬ 
itan  Daily.  Aggressive,  cost-cqnscioaa 
executive.  44  years  of  age.  12  years 
as  composing  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Box  1415,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB-PRESSMAN— Stereotyper  desires 
daylight  work.  Age  28,  married,  non¬ 
drinker.  Will  locate  anywhere  in  the 
east.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  (union)  for  daily.  15  years  varied 
composing  exi>erience.  Avaiiable  June 
15.  High-production  know-how,  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  composing  processes, 
various  cost-cutting  methods  and  ITU 
law.  Box  1611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


POSITION  as  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  evening  daily  newspaper. 
Good  education.  Wide  composing 
room  experience.  Have  been  Printing 
Instructor  local  high  school ;  also  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman.  Married,  have 
two  sons.  45  years  of  age.  Member 
Presbyterian  Church.  32-degree  Mason 
and  member  of  Shrine.  Box  1410. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VETERAN  3  years  exiierience  on 
tubular  press  also  stereotyiier.  Perma¬ 
nent  only.  Box  1725,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


LOOKING  FOR  a  creative  photogm- 
pher?  Write  Box  1617,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  28,  single.  B.A.  Degree.  Special¬ 
ity.  PHOTO  JOURNAUSM. 

AWARD  WINNING  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  Vet.  Age  27.  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  photographer  (some  reporting) 
desires  photo  job  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ter.  Box  1626,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


WANTED:  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS.  journalism  teaching.  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  M.A. ;  seven  yean 
metropolitan  dailies ;  three  years  pubUe 
relations.  Box  1210,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  KEEP  PRIN'nNG,  plating,  art 
costs  down.  Editor  17  years.  Columnist 
12  years.  College.  Four  management 
Courses.  Newspaiier.  magazine,  houss 
organ,  public  relations  experienea. 
Present  company  for  22  years.  Oart 
Areas  12  and  4.  Box  1618,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  re- 
writeman,  copyreader,  now  working 
Chicago  area  seeks  Public  Relations  job 
New  York  area.  Age  40.  Married, 
college  graduate,  12  years  experience. 
Box  1718.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  A-1  writer  now  on  top 
metropolitan  daily  seeks  good  public 
relations  job.  13  years  news  experi¬ 
ence,  36,  family.  Box  1703,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


V.P.  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AND  NATIONAL  PROMOTION 

EXECUTIVE  V.P.  of  imporUnt  media 
promotion  organization  with  coast-to- 
coast  membership  seeks  major  oppoi^ 
tunity  with  publisher  or  National  Ad¬ 
vertiser:  successful  New  York  back¬ 
ground  as  editor  and  as  writer  in  con¬ 
sumer  media.  Box  1631,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Bohert  U.  BroMn 

Five  would  get  you  twenty- 
five  around  the  Waldorf  Mon¬ 
day  morning  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  would  not  mention 
the  Red  China  ban  in  his 
speech  to  the  AP  luncheon.  But 
there  were  no  takers.  Everyone 
was  positive  the  Secretary 
wouldn’t  go  near  the  subject 
and  Mr.  Dulles  didn’t  disap¬ 
point  them. 

Mr.  Dulles  certainly  chose  an 
excellent  forum  for  what  was 
billed  as  a  “major  foreign 
policy’’  address.  It  was  not  the 
liveliest  or  most  stimulating 
speech  ever  delivered  from  that 
rostrum.  But  it  was  undoubtedly 
effective  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  purposes. 

Ironically,  the  AP  board  of 
directors — his  host  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  —  provided  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Dulles  that  same  morning 
by  reiterating  its  disagreement 
with  the  government’s  ban  on 
visas  for  U.S.  newsmen  to  go 
to  Red  China.  Mr.  Dulles 
couldn’t  accept  that  challenge  if 
he  had  wanted  to  because  his 
address  had  been  approved  by 
President  Eisenhower.  It  would 
have  been  unwise  for  him  to 
change  it  or  to  insert  additional 
comment  at  that  late  hour. 

Mr.  Dulles  did  do  some 
scribbling  on  his  speech  while 
sitting  on  the  dais  prior  to  its 
delivery.  But  all  it  amounted 
to  w’as  a  changed  word  here  and 
there. 

It  has  been  our  impression 
that  newspapermen  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  the  State  Department  policy 
regarding  travel  to  Red  China. 
E  &  P  has  received  few,  if  any, 
letters  from  newsmen  taking 
issue  with  its  editorials  criti¬ 
cizing  the  ban. 

An  important  exception  is 
David  Lawrence,  New  York 
Herald  Tribiine  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  and  editor  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  Contrary  to 
our  own  opinion  that  E  &  P 
has  published  all  the  news  on 
this  controversy,  both  pro  and 
con  the  State  Department  posi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that 
we  have  not  presented  the 
^‘other  side”  adequately.  On  the 
chance  he  is  right  (that  we 
haven’t  printed  the  “other 
side”),  we  give  his  views  on 
the  problem  as  excerpted  from 
his  newspaper  and  magazine 
columns. 


Recalling  the  invitation  of 
the  Peiping  government  last 
August  to  30  U.S.  newsmen,  Mr. 


Lawrence  says : 

“The  Communist  government 
will,  of  course,  select  the  places 
they  can  visit  and  the  persons 
they  can  interview.  This  is  not 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  but 
a  govemmentally  regulated 
scheme  for  getting  propaganda 
into  American  publications.  It’s 
part  of  a  program  of  ‘exchang¬ 
ing’  missions  on  the  so-called 
‘cultural’  side.  If  the  American 
government  assents  to  a  press 
mission,  it  means  that  the 
Peiping  government  will  follow 
with  requests  for  other  ‘mis¬ 
sions’  of  Americans  to  visit 
Red  China  .  .  . 

“The  argument  that  in  1949 
our  State  Department  criticized 
Red  China  when  the  latter 
banned  non-Communist  news¬ 
men  was  offered  by  one  witness 
(before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  as  an 
example  of  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department 
today.  This  happened,  of  course, 
before  the  Korean  war — the 
third  largest  foreign  war  in 
our  history.  It  has  not  yet  been 
terminated.  The  situation  to¬ 
day,  growing  out  of  that  Kor¬ 
ean  war,  is  far  different  than  it 
was  in  1949  or  in  the  days 
prior  to  ‘recognition’  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  1933. 

“The  problem  is  not  whether 
passports  shall  be  issued  to 
American  newsmen  to  visit 
countries  whose  governments 
have  not  been  ‘recognized’.  It  is 
whether,  in  what  amounts  to  a 
‘state  of  war’  today,  American 
newsmen  shall  allow  themselves 
to  play  the  game  of  the 
enemy.  The  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  many  boys  killed  or 
wounded  in  Korea  haven’t 
forgotten  that  Red  China  is 
still  at  war  with  us.  They  feel 
that  the  Panmunjom  armistice 
didn’t  bring  peace — indeed  the 
Communists  have  refused  to  at¬ 
tend  a  peace  conference,  and 
there  are  many  violations  of 
the  annistice  on  record.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  American  troops  are 
right  now  on  guard  at  the 
armistice  line. 

“The  Red  China  government, 
moreover,  is  still  holding 
American  citizens  as  hostages. 
It  seems  to  be  all  right  in  the 
eyes  of  some  editors  in  this 
country  for  the  Red  Chinese  to 
attempt  to  use  the  American 
newsmen  as  an  instrument  of 
their  foreign  policy,  but  it  isn’t 
all  right  for  the  U.S.  to  ask 
the  American  newsmen  patriot¬ 
ically  to  cooperate  by  turning 


down  Red  China’s  ‘invitations’. 

“Even  granting  that  there  is 
a  constitutional  right  of  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  the  press’  inherent  in 
the  travels  of  newsmen,  is  it 
asking  too  much  for  the  press 
at  times  to  cooperate  with  their 
own  government  in  refraining 
from  the  assertion  of  that 
right?  .  .  . 

“In  a  ‘hot  war’,  the  govern¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  press  not  to  publish  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  the  enemy 
or  to  play  its  game.  But  in 
a  ‘cold  war’  it  is  equally 
dangerous. 

“The  pressure  to  get  the 
State  Department  to  relax  its 
ban  on  tiavel  to  Red  China  of 
American  business  people,  in¬ 
cluding  the  press,  is  being 
watched  all  over  the  Communist 
world  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
admission  of  Red  China  into 
the  UN  and  as  forecasting  the 
general  collapse  of  the  high 
moral  position  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  Far  East.” 

In  support  of  the  latter 
point,  Mr.  Lawrence  quotes  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Walker 
Stone,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
sent  from  Rangoon: 

“Americans,  engaging  in  aca¬ 
demic  disputes  about  free  press, 
over  whether  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  should  roam  through  Red 
China,  or  in  disputes  involving 
the  principles  of  free  trade, 
over  whether  goods  should  be 
sold  to  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
cannot  know  the  effects  of 
their  words  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  These  are  not  academic 
questions  here ;  they  are  matters 
of  life  and  death.  When  some¬ 
one  sneezes  in  Washington, 
politicians  out  here  catch  cold. 

“Any  sign  in  the  U.S.  of 
yielding  to  Red  China  is  taken 
as  a  step  toward  recognition 
and  giving  respectability  to  the 
Communist  regime.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  believes 
the  “Trading  With  the  Enemy 


IN  THE  MOVIES — Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Mendenhall,  wife  of  fhe  editor  of 
the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  has 
her  first  screen  role  in  "Tin 
Great  Heart,"  which  stars  Spencer 
Tracy.  Her  film  name  is  D'Anne 
Mendenhall. 

Act”  is  definitely  applicable  in 
this  case. 

We  are  not  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  arguments  but  pre¬ 
sent  them  here  in  fairness  to 
his  side  of  the  argument.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  situation 
would  never  have  arisen  if  our 
own  government  hadn’t  decided 
to  use  U.S.  newsmen  as  an 
instrument  of  its  foreign  policy 
in  contrast  to  the  historical 
freedom  of  U.S.  newsmen  to 
go  anywhere  the  news  takes 
them. 


Carr  in  Mexico  City 

Milton  L.  Carr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Division  of  United  Press  in 
Latin  America  succeeding 
Robert  Prescott.  He  has  been 
UP  manager  for  Chile  with 
headquarters  in  Santiago  since 
1953.  Mr.  Prescott  will  be  as¬ 
signed  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Carr  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Mexico  City. 


ALLEN  KANDER 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  Street,  N^W.  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  *  35  East  Wacker  Drive  *  RAndolph  6-3688 
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These  exclusive  features  make 


LINOTYPE 

HYDRAQUADDERS 

PREFERRED 

EVERYWHERE 


No  other  quadding  device  has  received  such 
overwhelming  acceptance  as  Linotype’s  new 
Hydraquadder.  The  reason -only  the  Hydra* 
quadder  gives  you  all  these  exclusive  features: 

No  adjustments  or  maintenance,  other  than 
lubrication,  because  of  true  hydraulic  operation. 

Matrices  protected  by  smooth  vise  jaw  action 
because  there’s  no  mechanical  linkage,  no  slap. 

Matrix  life  prolonged  by  uniform  vise  jaw  pres¬ 
sure,  regardless  of  the  quadding  function  or  line 
length,  from  constant  hydraulic  power. 

Matrices  safeguarded  by  automatic  wipe  action 
which  prevents  metal  accumulation  on  vise  jaws. 

Choice  of  quadding  controls:  by  simple  me¬ 
chanical  knob,  or  electric  control  for  push-button 
and  TTS  operation. 

The  Hydraquadder  sets  quadded  and  centered 
copy  at  speeds  faster  than  the  simplest  straight 
matter,  without  the  need  for  keyboarding  and 
counting  quads.  You  save  up  to  50%  on  headlines, 
display,  classified,  programs,  business  cards,  invi¬ 
tations  and  announcements. 

Hydraquadders  may  be  installed  on  new  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  factory  or  applied  to  Linotypes  now 
in  your  plant.  See  how  the  Hydraquadder  will  cut 
your  costs.  Your  Linotype  Agency  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  full  story. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Otrona,  Lrbar  and  Spartan  familiee 


Ag  nci«t;  Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Lot  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


IN  m  COLUMBUS 

new  car  sales  roll  faster 

. .  •  when  powered  by 

The  Evening  Team 


Columbus*  Biggest  Coverage, 

Lowest  Cost  Advertising  Buy! 

Sales  opportunities  in  Columbus  have  moved  forward  in 
high  gear  since  1947:  up  48%  in  population,  99%  in 
spendable  income,  66%  in  retail  sales. 

Newspaper  circulation  soared  too:  The  Evening 
Citizen  gained  17%;  The  Evening  Dispatch,  22%. 

Obviously,  Columbus  is  an  EVENING  paper  market: 
families  there  buy  THREE  TIMES  as  many  evening  as 
morning  papers. 

That’s  why  new  car  dealers  put  77%  of  their  daily 
newspaper  linage  in  The  Citizen  and  Dispatch. 

That’s  why,  in  the  past  two  years,  46  big  name  national 
advertisers,  who  previously  used  The  Evening  Dispatch 
only,  NOW  include  The  Evening  Citizen. 

Realistically,  it  now  requires  the  combined  coverage 
of  the  EVENING  TEAM  to  parallel  most  closely  the  rich 
sales  opportunities  in  this  market. 

It’s  the  ONLY  way  to  get  96.6%  effective  coverage. 


where  it’s  needed:  in  the  home!  No  other  combination 
of  Columbus  dailies  reaches  so  many  readers  at  the  fam¬ 
ily  level,  or  at  so  low  a  cost  (combined  milline,  $3.05). 

Remember,  in  Metropolitan  Columbus,  it  isn’t  an 
adequate  schedule  unless  The  Citizen  is  on  it. 


*Today,  Metropolitan  Columbus  is  really  BigI 

35th  in  population  (630,700);  26th  in  spendable 
income  per  family  ($7020).  You  reach  it  best 
with  the  EVENING  TEAM! 


Sources:  Circulations,  ABC  Audits,  3/31/47-56.  Home  Coverages, 
Schapker  Readership,  April,  1956.  Population,  C  of  C  estimates,  1/1/47- 
57.  Spendable  Income  and  Retail  Sales,  SMSBP  1947-55. 

THE 

COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  World-Teltgram  &  Tha  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Pnu 

PITTSBURGH . Prmtt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timut 


COLUMBUS . Cilinn 

ONCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  odition.  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnws  Sontinol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pocky  Mountain  Nows 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Horald 

MEMPHIS . ProsS‘Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appoat 
WASHINGTON . Newt 


EVANSVILLE . Pross 

HOUSTON . Pross 

FORT  WORTH . Pross 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

IL  PASO . Horald  Post 


Oanerol  Advartiting  Deportmant.  330  Pork  Avanua.  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  Son  Froncitce  Datrait  Cincinnati  Phiiadaiphia  Oallat 


